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ILENILWORTH. 



CHAin^lSit t 



-The moment comes— 



'It is already come — when thou most write 
The absolute total of tby life*s yast sum. 
The constellations stand yictorious o'er thee^ 
The planets shoot good fortunę in faii* junctions. 
And tell Uiee, * Now's the time.' 

Schii.łbk's H^aUenttein, hy Coleridffe, 

When Łeicester returned to his lodging, after a 
day so iinportant and so harassing^^ in which, after 
riding out morę than one gale, and touching on morę 
than one shoal, his bark had finally gained die harbour 
with banner displayed, he seemed to experience as 
much fatigue as a mariner after a perilous stcrm. He 
spoke not a word while his Chamberlain exc(ianged his 
rich court mantle for a furred night-robe, and when 
this officer signified that master Varney desired to speak 
with his lordship, he replied only by a sullen nod. 
Varney, however, entered accepting this signal as a 
per^iission, and the Chamberlain withdrew. 
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2 KENtLWORTH. 

The earl remained silent and almost motionless 
inhis chair^.his head ręclined on his hand, and his 
elbow resting upon the tabk which stood beside him, 
without seeming to be conscious of the entrance, or 
of the presence of his confidant. Yamey waited 
for son)e minutes until he should speak, desirous to 
know what was the finally predominant mood ef a 
mind, through which so man^ powerful emotions 
had that day taken their course. But he waited 
in vain, for Leicester continued still silent, and the 
confidant saw himself under the necessity of being 
the first to speak. ^ May I congratulate your lord- 
ship,' he said, *on the deseryed superiority you 
have this day attained over your most formidable 
rivair 

Leicester raised his head, and answered sadly, 
but without anger. * Thou, Vamey, whose ready in- 
vention has involved me in a web of most mean and 
perilous falsehood, knowest best what reason there is 
lor gratulation on the Bubject.' 

' Do you blame me, my lord,\ said Vamey, ' for 
not betraying, on the first push, the secret on which 
your fortunes depended ; and which you have so oft 
and so earnestly recommended to my safe keeping? 
Your lordship was present in person, and might 
have contradicted me and ruined yourself by an 
avowel of the truth ; but surely it was no part of a 
faithful seryant to have done so without your com- 
mands.' 

/ 1 cannot deny it, Yamey,' said the earl, rising 
and walking across the room ; ^ my own ambition has 
*been traitor to my love.' 

* Say rather, my lord, that your love has been trai- 
tor to your greatness, and barred you from such a 
prospect of honour and power as the world cannot" 
oiFer to any other. To make my honoured lady a 
countess, you have missed the chancc of being your* 
«elf. 
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He paused and seęzned unwilling to complete the 
śentepce. 

* Óf being myself what ?' demanded Leicest^r ; 
* speak out thy meaning, Varney.' 

' Of being yourself a KING, my lord,' replied 
Vamcy ; * and king of England to boot ! — It is no trea- 
son to our queen to say so. It would have chanced 
by ber obtaining tbat which all true subjects wish ber 
T— a lusty^ noble, and gallant husband.' 

* Thou ravest, Varney, answered Leicesten * Be- 
sides, our times have seen enough to make men 
loathe tbe crown matrimonial which men take from 
their wives' lap. There was Darnley in Scotland.' 

' He !' said Varney ; ' a guli, a fool, a thrice sod- 
den ass, who suffered himself to be fired ofF into the 
air like a rocket on a rejoicing day. Had Mary had 
the hap to have wedded tbe noble earl, once des- 
titied to share ber throne, she had experłenced a hus- 
band of differenc metal ; and ber husbSlnd had found 
in ber a wife as complying and loying as the matę 
of the meanest squire, who foUows the hounds a 
horseback^ and bolds her husband^s bridle as be 
mounts.' 

' It might bave been as thou say'8t, Vamey,' 
said Leicester, a brief smile of self satisfaction pas* 
sing over his anidous countenance. ' Henry Darn- 
ley knew little of women — ^with Mary, a man who ' 
knew her sex might bave had &ome chance c^ hold- 
ing his own. But not with Elizabeth, Varney — for 
I think God, when be gave ber tbe beart of a wo- 
man, gave ber the bead of a man to control its fol- 
lies.— No^ I know ber. — She will accept love-tokens, 
ay, and requite them with the like — put sugared 
sonnets in ber bosom — ay, and answer them too— 
push gallantry to the very verge where it becomes 
exchange of afFection-^but she writes nil ultra to all 
which 13 to follow, and would not barter one iota 
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t)f her own supremę power for all the alphabet of both 
-Cupid and Hymen.' . 

* The better for you, my lord,' said Varney, that 
is, in the case supposed, if such be her disposition ;. 
sińce you think you cannot aspire to become her hus- 
band. Her favourite you are, and may remain, if the 
lady at Cumnor- Place remains in her present obscu- 
rity.* 

* Poor Amy !' said Leicester with a deep sigh ; ' she 
desires so earnestly to be acknowledged in presence of 
God and man !' 

* Ay, but, my lord,' said Vamey, ' is her desire 
reasonable ? — ^that is the ąuestion.— Her religious scru- 
ples are solved — she is an honoured and beloved wife 
— enjoying the society of her hus!)and at such times 
as his weightier duties permit him to afford her his 

* ' company — What would she morę ? I am right surę 
that a lady so gende and so loving would fconsent to 
live her life through in a certatti obscurity — which is, 
after all, not dimmer than when she was at Lidcote. 
Hall — rather than diminish the least jot of her lord's 
honours and greatness by a premature attempt to share 
them.' 

* There is something in what thou'say'st,' said Lei- 
cester ; ' and her appearai\ce here were fatal — yet she 
must be seen at Kenilworth, Elizabeth will not forget 
that she has so appointed.' 

' Let me sleep on that hard point,' said Varney ; 
* I cannot else perfect the device I have on the sti- 
thy, which I trust will satisfy the queen and please my 
honoured lady, yet leave this fatal secret where it is 
now buried.— Has your lordship further commands 
for the night ?' 

' I would be alone,' said Leicester. ' Leave me, 
and place my steel casket on the table. — Be within 
summons.' 

Varney retire^ — and the earl, opening the win- 
dp>v of his apartment, looked out. long and ąnxlous- 
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ly upon the brilliant host of stars which glitnmered 
in tbe brilliance of a summer firmament* The words 
burst from him as at unawares— -^ I had never morę 
need that the heavenly bodies should befriend me, for 
my earthly patb is darkened and confused.' 

It is well known that the age reposed a deep con- 
fidence in the vain predictions of judicial astrology,, 
and Leicester, though exempt from the generał eon* 
troi of superstition, was notr in this respect supe- 
rior to his time ; but, on the contrary, was remark- 
able for the encouragement which he gave to the 
professorsu of this pretended science* Indeed, the 
wish to pry into futurity, so generał among the ha- 
man race of every description, is peculiarly to be 
fbund amongst those who trad€ in state mysteries, 
and the dangerous intrigues and cabals of courts* 
With heedful precaution to see that it had not been 
opened, or its locks tampered with, Leicester ap- 
plied a key to the steel casket, and drew from it, 
first a parcel of gold pieces, which he put into a 
silk purse ; then a parchment inscribed with plane- 
tary signs, and the lines and calculations used in 
framing horoscopes, on wich he gazed intently for 
a few moments ; and, lastly, took forth a large key, 
which, lifting aside the tapestry, he applied to a lit- 
tle eoncealed door in the comer of the apartment, 
and, opening it, disclosed a stair coństructed in the 
thickness of the wali. 

' Alasco,' said the earl, with a voice raised, yet 
no higher raised than to be heard by the inhabitant 
of the smali turret to which ihe stair conducted — 
* Alasco, I say descend/ 

* I come, my lord,' aiiswered a voice from ^bove« 
The foot of an aged man was heard, slowly descend- 
ing the narrow stair, and Alasco entered the earPs 
apartment. The astrologer was a little man, and 
seemed much advanced in age, for his beard was 
long and white, and reached over his black doublcŁ 
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down to his silken girdle. His hair was of the same 
yenerable^ hue. But his eye-brows were as dark as 
the keen and piercing black eyes which they shaded, 
ai^d this peculiarity gave a wild and singular cast 
to the physiognomy of the old man. His cheek 
was still fresh and ruddy, and the eyes we have 
mentioned resembled those of a rat, in acuteness, 
and even fierceness of expression. His manner was 
not without a sort of dignity ; and the interpreter of 
the stars, though respectful, seemed altogether at 
his ease, and even assumed a tonę of instruction and 
command, in coftversing with the prime favourite of 
Elizabeth. 

*Your prognostications have failed, Alasco/ said 
the earl, when they had exchanged. salutations — * He 
is recovering.' 

' My son/ replied the astrologer, ' let me remind 
you, I warranted not his death — nor is there any 
prpgnostication that can be deriyed from the hea- 
venly bodies, their aspects and their conjunctions, 
which is not liable to be controUed by the will of 
heaven. Astra regunt homineSj sed regit astra 
Deus."* 

' Of what avail then is your mystery ? ■ replied the 
earl. 

* Of much my son,' replied the old man, sińce, 
it can show thenatural and probable course of events, 
although"*that course moves in subordination to a 
highcr power. Thus, in reviewing the horoscope 
which your lordship subjected to my skill, you will 
observe that Saturn, being in the sixth house in op- 
position to Mars, retrograde in the house of life, can- 
not but denote long and dąngerous sickness, the issue 
whereof is in the will of heaven, though death may 
probably be inferred — Yet if I knew the name of the 
party, I would erect another schemp.' 

'His name is a secret,' said the earl; 'yet, I 
must oyirn, thy prognostication hath not been un- . 
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faithful. He has been sick, and dangerąusly so, 
not however to death. But hast thou again cast 
my horoscope as Varney directed thee, and art thou 
prepared to $ay ifvhat the stars tell of my present 
fortunę V 

^ My art standst at your command,' said the old 
m^m ; * and here, my son is the map of thy fortunes 
brilliant in aspect as ever beamed from those blessed 
signs whereby our life is influenced, yet not unche- 
quered with fears, difficulties, and dangers.' 

; ^ My lot were morę than mortal were it otherwise,* 
said the earl ; ' proceed farther, and believe you speak 
with one ready to undergo his destiny in action and in 
passion, as may beseem a noble of England.^ 

' Thy courage to do and to suffer, must be wound 
up yet a strain higher,' said the old man. ^ The stars 
intimate yet a prouder title, yet a higher rank. It 
is for thee to guess their meaning, not for me to 
name it.' 

* Name it, I conjure you — ^name it, I coipmand you,' 
said the earl, hi^ eyes brightening as he spoke* 

^ I may not, and I will not,' replied the old man. 
* The ire of princes is as the.wrath of the lion. But 
mark, and judge for thyself. Herę Venus, ascend- 
ant in the house of life, and conjoined with Sol, 
showers down that flood of silver light, blent with 
gold, which promises power, wealth, dignity, all 
that the proud heart of man desires, and in such 
abundance, that never the futurę Augustus of that old 
and mighty Romę heard from his Harusptces sucha 
tale of glory, as from this rich text my lorę might 
read to my favourite son.' 

' Thou doest but jest with me, father,said the earl, 
astonished at the strain of enthusiasm in which the as- 
trologer delivered his prediction. 

* Is it for him to jest who hath his eye on hearen, 
who hath his foot on the grave ?' returned the old . 
nnąn^ solemnly.. 
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The earl madę two or, three strides through the 
apaniTieiit, wiih his hand outstrciched, as one who 
follows the beckoning signal of some phantopa, wav- 
ing him on to deeds of high import. As he tumed, 
however, he caught the eye of the astrologer fixed on 
him, while an obserying glance of the most shrewd pe- 
netration shot from under the penthouse of his shaggy 
white eye-brows. Leicester^s haughty and suspicious 
soul at once caught fire ; he darted towards the old 
man from the further end of the lofty apartment, only 
standing still when his extended hand was within a 
foot of the astrologer's body. 

* Wretch !' he said, * if you dare to palter with me, 
I will have your skin stripped from your living flesh ! 
— Confess thou hast bccn hired to deceive and to be- 

' tray me — that thou. art a cheat, and I thy silly prey and 
booty !' 

The old man exhibited some symptoms of emo- 
tłon, but not morę than the furious deportment of 
his patron ,might have extorted from^ innocence it- 
self. 

* What means this yiolence, my lord ?' Jie answer- 
cd, ' or in what can I havc deserved it at your 
hiand?' 

* Give me proof/ said the earl, vehemently, * that 
you have not tampered with minę enemies.' 

' My lord,' replied the old man witl^ dignity, 
* you can have po better proof than ths^f^ehich you 
yourself elected. In that turret IJifave spent the 
last twenty-four hours, under thć "key which has, 
becn in your*own custody. The hours of darkness 
I have spent in gazing on the heavenly bodies with 
these dim eyes, and during those óf light I have 
toiled this aged brain to complete the . calculation 
arising from their combinations, Earthly food I 
have not tasted— earthly voice I have not heard-^- 
You are yourself aware I had no means of doing 
so — and yet I tell you — I who have bcen thus shut 
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Hp in solitude and study — ^that within these twenty^ 
four hours your star has become predominant in 
the horizon, and either the 'bright book of heaven 
speaks false^ or there must hayc^been a proportionate 
revolution in your fortunes upon earth. If nothing 
has happened within that space to secure your power, 
or adyance your favour^ then am I indeed a cheat, 
and the divine art, which was first deyised in the 
plains of Chaldsea, is a fbul imposture,' 

* It is true,' said Leicester, after a moment's re* 
flection, ' thou wert closely immured — and it is also 
true that the change has taken place in my situation 
which thou sayest the horoscope indicates.' 

* Wherefore this distrust then, my son/ said the 
astrologer, assuming a tonę of admonition ; * the ce- 
lestial intelligences brook not diffidence, even in their 
farourites.' 

^ Peace, father,' answered Leicester, * I erred. Not 
. to mortal man, nor to celestial intelligence— under 
that which is supremę — will Dudley's lips say morę m 
coitdescensión or apology. Speak rather to the p^esent 
purpose — Amid these bright promises thou hast said 
^ there was a threatening aspect — Can thy skill tell 
whence, or by whose means, such dan^er seems to im- 
pend?* 

* Thus far only,' answered the astrologer, * does 
my art enable nie to answer your query. The in- 
fortune is threatened by the malignant and adverse 
aspect, thróugh means of a youth,-^and, as I think, 
a rival; but whether in love or in prince's favour, 
I know not; nor can 1 give farther indication re- 
specting him, save that he comes from the western 

^ąuarter.* 

* The western— ha!' replied Leicester, * it is 
cnough — the tempest does indeed brew in that quar- 
teri — Comwall and Devon— Raleigh and Tressilian 
— rone of them is indicatcd — I must beware of botb. 
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— Father if I have done thy skill injustice, I will make 
thee a lordly recompense-' 

' He took a purse of gold from the strong casket 
which stood before him— * Have thou double the 
recompense which Vamey promised. — Be faithful— 
he^ secfet— ^obey the ^directions thou shalt receive 
from my master of the horse, and grudge not a little 
seclusion or restraint in my cause— it shall be richly 
considered. — Herę, Varney • conduct this venerable 
man to thine own lodging— ttnd him heedfulły in 
all things, but see that he holds communication with 
UD one. 

Varney bowed, and the astrologer kissed the earPs 
hand in token of adieu, and foUowed the master of the 
horse to another apartment, in which were placed wina 
and refreshments for his use. 

The astrologer sat down to his repast, while Varney 
shut two doors with great precaution, examinedthe 
tapestry, lest any listener lurked behind it ; and then 
sitting down opposite to the sage,.began to ąuestion 
him. 

* Saw you my signal from the court beneath ?' 

' I did,' said Alasco, for by such name he was at 
present called,*and shaped the horoscope accord- 
ingly/ 

^ And it |>a8sed upon the patron without challenge V 
continued Varney. 

* Not without challenge,' replied the old man, 
^but it did pass; and I added, as before agreed, 
danger from a discovered secret, and a western^ 
youth.' 

* My lord's fear will stand sponsor to the one, 
and his conscience to the other, of these prognosti- 
cations,' replied Varney. * Surę never man chose 
to run such a race as his, yet continued to retain 
those silly scruples ! I am fain to cheat him to his 
own profit. But touching your matters, sagę intero 
preter of the stars, I can tell you morę of your owa 
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fortunę than plan or figurę can show. You must be- 
gone from hence forthwith.' 

* I will not,' sai3 Alasco, peeyishly, * I have becn ^ 
too much hurried up and down of late— immured for' 
day and night in a desolate turret chamber — I must 
enjoy my liberty, and pursue my studies, which are of 
morę import than the fate of fifty statesmen, and fa- 
Yourites, that rise and burst like bubbles in die atmo- 
sphere of a coutt>' ' 

* At your pleasure,^ said Vamcy, with a sneer that 
habit had rendered familiar to his features, and which 
forms the principal characteristic which painters have 
assigned tft that of Satan — ^ At your pleasiu*e, he said, 
' you may enjoy your liberty, and your studies, until 
the daggers of Sussex^s foUowers are clashing within 
your doublet, and against your ribs;' The old man 
tumed pale, and Vamey prpceeded. * Wot you not 
he hath ofFered a reward for the arch-quack and poi- 
son-vender, Demetrius, who sold.certain precious 
spices to his lordship's cook ? What ! tum you pale, 
old friend ? Doe^ Hali already see an infortune in the 
House of Life ?•— Why heark thee, we will have thee 
down to an old house of minę in the country, Where 
thou shalt live with a hob-nailed slave, whom thy aU 
chemy ftiay conyert into ducats, for to such conversion 
alone is thy art serviceable. 

*' It is false, thou foul-mouthed railer,' said Alasco, 
shaking with impotent anger ; Mt is well known that I 
have approached raore nearly to projection than any 
hermetic artist who now lives, There are not 3ix che- 
mists in the world who possess so near an approxinia- 
tion to the grand arcanum'— 

' Come, come,' said Vamey, interrupting him ; 
^ what means this, in the name of heaven ? Do we 
not know one another ? I believe thee to be so per- 
fect,— so very perfect, in the mystery of cheating, . 
that, haying imposed upon all mankind, thou hast at 
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length in 8ome measure, imposed upon thyself; and 
without ceasing to dupę others, hast becoine'a species 
of dupę to thine owu imagination. Blush not for it, 
inm---thou art leamed, and shalt have classical com* 
fort: 

* Ne ąmsąmm Ajacem poailt suparare nisi 4jax. 

• 
No one but thyself could have gulled thee-*-and thou 
hatft guUed the whole brotherhood qi the Rosy Cross 
1)e8ide-^fione so deep in tfab mystery as thou. But 
Iieark thee ih thine ear ^--Jiad the seasoning which 
sjuced Sussex^s broth wrought morę surely, I would 
have thought better of the.chemical science thou dost 
boast so highly.' 

* Thou art a hardened yillain, Vamey,' replied 
Alasco ; ^ niany will do these things, who dare not 
speak of them.' 

' And many speak of them^ who dare not do them,^ 
answered Vamey ; ' but be not wtoth-- 'I will not quar* 
rei with thee— if I did, I were.fain to live on eggs for 
a month, that I might feed without fear. Tell me at 
once, ho w came thine art to faił thee at this great emer- 
^ency ?' ' 

' The Earl of Su8sex^s horóścope intimates,' repli- 
-ed the astrologer, ^ that the sign of the ascendant being 
in combustiori^ ■ 

* Away with yout gibberish,^ replied Vamey •; 
^ think'st thou it is the patron thou^peak^st with V 

' I crave your pardon,' replied the old man, * and 
swear to you, I know but one medicine that could have 
sayed the EarPs life ; and as no man living in Eng- 
land knows that antidote save myself,-— moreover, as 
the ingredients, one of them in particular, are scarce 
possible to be comę by, I must needs suppose his es^ 
cape was owingto such a constitution of lungs and vital 
parts, as was never before bound up in a body of clay.' 
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* There was some talk of a quack who waited on 
him,' said Vamey, ^ter a moment's reflecuon. * Are 
you surę there is ho one in England who has this se- 
crct of thine V 

^ One man there was,' said the doctor, ^ once my ser. 
vant, who might have stolen this of me, with one or 
two other secrets of art* But content you. Master 
Yamey, it is no part of my policy to sufFer such inter- 
lopers to interfere in my trade» He pries into no mys- 
teries morę, I wai^ant you; for, as I well believe, he 
hath been wafted to heaven on the wing of a fiery dra- 
gon— Peace be with him.«--rBut in this retreat of minę, 
shall I have the use of minę elaboratory V 

' Of a whole workshop, man,' said Vamey ; * for a 
reverend father Abbot, who was fain to give place to 
bluiF King HaU, and some of Jiis courtiers^ a score of 
years sińce, had a chemist's complete apparatus, which 
he was fain to leave behind him to łus successors* 
Thou shalt there occupy, and melt, and puff, and blaze^ 
and n^ultiply, untilthe Green Dragon become^ gold- 
en-goose, or whatever the newer phrase of the brother- 
hood may testify.* 

' Thou art right, Master Varney,' said the alche^- 
mist setting his teeth close, and grinding them togę- 
thcr — ^ thou. art right even in thy very contempt of 
right and reason. For what thou sayest in mockery, 
may in sober verity chance to happen ere we meet 
again, If the most yenerable sages of ancient days 
have spoken the truth-' — if the most leamed of our own 
have rightly received it, if I have been accepted where- 
soever I trayelled int^ermany, in Poland, in Italy and 
in the farther Tartary, as one to whom naturę has un- 
veiled her darkest secrets— if I have acquired the most 
sectet signs and pass words of the Jewish Cabala, so 
that the grayest beard in the synagogue would brush 
the steps to make them clean for me — i^f all this is so, 
and if there remalns but one step— one littlestep — be* 

VOT, II. . c 
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twixt my long, deep, and dark and subterranean pto^ 
gress, and that blaze of light which shall show Naturę! 
watching her richest and her most glorious produc- 
tions in the very cradle-^-one step betwixt dependence 
and the power of sovereignty-^— one step b.etwixi^pover- 
ty and such a sum of wealth as earth^ without that no^^ 
ble secret^ cannot minister from all her mines in the 
old or the new-found world— 4f this be all so, is it not 
reasonable that to this I dedicate my futurę life, se- 
cure, for a brief period of studious patience, to rise 
above the.mean dependence upon favourites, andtheijf 
favouritesJtby which I am no w enthralled !' 

* Now, bravo ! bravo ! my good father,* said Var-i 
tiey^ with the usual Sardonic expression of ridicule 
on his^ countenance; ^ yet all this approximatioń to 
the philosopher*s stone, wringeth not one single 
crown oCit of my Lord Leicester's pouch, and far 
less out of Richard Varney's— We must have earth* 
ly and substantial services, man, and care not whom 
else thou canst delude with thy, philo*sophical charlata^ 
nerie.' 

' My son Varney,* said tl^e alchemist^ * the unbe- 
lief, gathered around thee like a frost^fog, hath dim- 
med thine acute perception to that which is a stum- 
bling błock to the wise, and which yet^ to him who 
seeketh knowledge with humility, extends a lesson so 
elear, that he who runs may read. Hath not Art, 
think'st thou, the means of completing Nature's im- 
perfect concoctions in her attempts to form the pre- 
C10US metals, even as by art we can perfect those other 
operrińons, of inćubation, distillation,. fermentation^ 
and similar processes of an ordinary descriptton, by 
which we extract life itself out of a senseless egg^ 
sUmmon purity and vitality out of muddy dręgs, or 
cali into Vivacity the inert substance of a sluggish li- 
quid V 

^ I have heard all this before,* said Varney ; * and 
tnf heart is proof against such cant ever sińce I s«nt 
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twenty.good gold pieces, (marry it was in the nonage 
of my wit,) to advance the grand magisterium, whijph 
aU, God help the while, vanished infumo, Since that 
moment, when I paid for my freedom, I defy chemis- 
try, astrology, palmistry, and every other occult art, 
were it as secret as heli itself, to unloose the stricture 
of my pursc-strings, Marry, I neither defy the manna 
of Saint Nicholas, nor can I dispense with it. Thy 
first task must be to prepare some - when thou get'st 
down to my little seąuestrated retreat yonder, and then 
make as much gold as thou wilt.' 

* I will make no morę of that dose,' said the Al- 
chemist, resolutely^ • 

* Then,' said the master »f the horse, * thou shalt 
be hanged for what thou hast madę already, and so 
were the great secret forever lost to mankind — Do not 
humanity this injustice, good father, but e*en bend to 
thy destiny, and make us an ounce or two of this same 
stuff, ^hich cannot prejudice above one or two indiyi-^ 
duals, in order to gain life-time to discover the univer- 
sal medicine, which shall elear away all mortal dis- 
eases at once. But cheer up, thou grave, learned, and 
most melancholy jackanape ! Hast thou not told me, 
that a moderate portion of thy drug hath mild effects, 
no ways dangerous to the human frame, but which 
produce depression of spirits, nausea, headach, an un- 
willingness to change of place — even such a state of 
temper as would keep a bird from flying out of a cage, 
were the door left open ?' 

^ I have said so, and it is true,' said the alcfi^ist ; 
* this cfFect will it produce, and the bird who partakes 
of it in such proportion, shall sit for a season drooping 
on her perch, without thinking either of the free blue 
sky, or of the fair greenwood, thoggh the one be light- 
ed by the rays of the rising sun, and thfr other ringing 
with. the newly awakened song of all the feathered^^in- 
habitapts of the forestt' 
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* And this without danger to life ?' said Varney, 
somewhat ąnxiously. 

'Ay, 8ó that proportion and measure be not ex- 
ceeded; and so that one who knows the naturę of 
tl^e manna be ever near to watch the symptoms, and 
succour in case of need,' 

* TKou shalt regulate the whole,' said Vamey ; ' thy 
reward shall be princely, if thou keep'9t time and touch, 
and exceedest not the due proportion to the prejudice 
of her health — othcrwise thy punishment shall be as 
signal.' 

* The prejudice of her health !' repeated Alasco; * it 
is, then, a woman I ani te use my skill upon V 

^ * No, thou fool/ repli^d Varney, ^ said I not it was 
a bird — a reclaimed linnet, whose pipę might sooth 
a hawk when in mid stoop ? — I see thine cye sparkle^ 
and I know thy beard is not altogether so white as art 
has madę it^^thał^ at least, thou hast been able to 
trailsmute .to silver. But mark me, this is no mSite for 
thee. This caged bird is dear to one whó brooks no 
riyalry, and far less such rivalry as thine, and her 
health must over all things be cared fort, But . she ia 
in the case of being commanded down to yonder Ke- 
nilworth revels ; and it is most expedient — most need-* 
ful — most necessary, that she fly not thither. Of these 
iiecessities and their causes, it is not needful that she 
should know aught, and it is to be thought that her own 
wish may lead her to combat all ordinary reasons which 
can lyfcurgcd for her rcmaining a house-keeper.' 

* Iflpt is but natural,' said the alchemist with a 
strange smile, which yet borę a greater rcference to 
the human character, than the uninterested and ab- 
^tracted gazę which his physiognomy had hitherto ex- 
pressed, where all seemed to refer to some world dis- 
tant from that which was existing arouucl him. 

' It is so,' answered Varney ; ' you understand 

woiften well, though it may have been long sińce 

you were eon versant amongst ^hem,— Well then, 
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she is not to be contradicted — ^yet she is not to bc ' 
humoured. Understand me — a slight illness, suf&cient 
to take away the desire of removing from thence, 
and to make sucb of your wise fratemity as may be 
called in to aid, recommend a quiet residence at borne, . 
will, in one word, be esteemed good service, and re- 
munerated as such.' 

' I am not to be asked to aiFect the house of life V 
said the chemist. • • . 

' On the contrary, we will have thee hanged if thou 
doest/ replied Vamey. ^ 

* And I must,' added Alasco, 'have opportunity to 
do my tum, and all facilities for concealment or escape, 
shpuld there be detection.' 

' All, jdl, and every thing, thou infidel in all but the 
impossibilities of alchemy — Why, man, for what dost 
thou ta^Le me ?• 

The old man rosę, and taking a light, walked to- 
wards the end of the apartment, where was a door tbat 
led to the smali sleeping room deetined for his recep- 
tion during that night.— At the door he turned round, 
and slowly repeated Vamey's question ere he answer- 
ed it« * For what do I take thee, Richard Varney ?— 
Why, for a worse devil than I have been myself. But 
I am in your toils, and I must serye you till my term 
be out.* 

* Weil, well,* answered Varney hastily, ' be stirring 
with gray light* It niay be we shall not ueed thy med-. 
icine — Do naught till I myself come down — Michael 
Łamboume shall guide you tQ the place of yft^ des- 
tination. ^ł 

When Vamey heard the adept's door shut* and 
carefully bolted within, he stepped iowards it, and 
with similar precaution carefully locked it on the out* 
side, and took the key from the lock, muttering to 
himself, * Worse than thee^ thou poisoning quack-^ 
salver and witch-monger, who, if thou art not a 
bounden slave*'to the devil, it is otil^ Vi^c«>\^^ \«. 
diadains such an apprenticel 1 ^ta ^ \£kOt\s^ \&i»bi^^ 

c 2 
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and seek by mortal means the gratification of my paft« 
sions^ and advancement of my prospects. Thou ait a 
yassal of heli itself. — So ho, Łamboume !' he called at 
ai^other door, and Michael madę his appeArance, with 
a flushed cheek and an unsteady step. 

* Thou art drunk, thou villain !' said Varney to 
him. 

^ Doubtless, noble sir,'replied the unabashed Michaela 
•w We have been drinking aU even to the glories of the » 
day, and to my 'noble Lord of X.eiscester and his 
valiant master of the horse.^-^Drunk ! odds blades 
and poinards, he that would refuse to swallow a 
dozen healths on such an evening, is a base besog- 
nio, and a puckfiśt, and shall swallow six inches of my 
dagger !* 

" ' Hark yc, scoundrel,' said Vamey, * be sober on the 
instant — I command thee, I know thou canst throw 
ofF thy drunken foUy, like a fool^s coat, at pleasure ; 
and łf not, it were the worse for thee.' 

Lambourne dropped his head, left the apartment, 
and returned in two or three minutes with his face com- 
posed, his hair adjusted, his dress in order, anj exhib» 
iting as great a diSerence from his former self as if the 
whole man had been changed. 

'Art thou sober now,- and dost then comprehend 
me ?' said Varney, stemly. 

Lambourne bowed in acąuiescence. 
* Thou must presently down to Cumnor Place 
with the reverend man of art, who sleeps yonder in 
the iMk yaulted chamber. Herę is the key, that 
thouWay^st cali hito by times. Take another trus- 
ty fellow with you. Use him well on the joumey, 
but let him not esćape you — pistol him if he attempt 
it, and I will be your warrant. I will give thee let- 
ters to Foster. The doctor is to occupy the lower 
apartments of the eastem ąuadranele, with frec- 
dom to use the old elat^oratory and its implements. 
--He is to have no access to, the lady but such as I 
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shsiU point out---only she may be amused to sec his 
phiiosophical jugglery. Thou wilt await at Cumnoi' 
Place my farther orders 5 and, as thou lirest^ be- 
ware of the ale-bench and the aqua-vUse fiask. Each 
breath drawn in Cumnor Place must be kept severed 
from common air.' 

* Enough, my lord — I mean my worshipful mas- 
ter — soon, I trust, to be my worshipful knightly mas- 
ter. You have given me my lesson and my license; 
— I will execute the one, and not abuse the other. I 
will be in the saddle by day-break.' 

* Do so, and deserve favour. — Stay--^re thou 
goest ńll me a cup of winę — not out of that fiask, 
sirrah,' — as Lamboume was pourińg out from that 
which Alasco had left half finished, ^ fetch * me a 
fresh one.' 

Lambourne obeyed,. and Varney, after rinsing his 
mouth with the liąuor, drank a fuli cup, and said, 
as he took up ^lamp to retreat to his sleeping apart* 
ment,* ' It. is strange — I am as little the slave of fan- 
cy as any one, yet I never speak for a few minutes 
with this fellow Alasco, but my mouth and lungs 
feel a^ if soiłed with the fumes of calcined arsenie 
— pahr 

So saying, he left the apartment* Lamboume Un- 
gered, to dripk a cup of the freshly opened fiask* 
^ It is from Saint- John's-Berg,' he said, as he paus. 
ed on the draught to enjoy its flavour, and has the 
true relish of the violet. But I must forbear it now, 
that I may one day drinlc it at my own f^gasure* 
And he quaffed a goblet of water to quench the 
fumes of the Rhenish winę, retired slowly towards 
the door, madę a pause, and theh, finding the temp- 
tation irresistible, walked hastily back, and took 
another long puU at the winę fiask, without the for- 
mality of a cup* 

* Werę it not for this accursed custom,' he ssud, 
^ I roight climb' as high as Yarney himself. But who. 
csoi climb, when the room. turnc.round with him 
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Uke a parish top ? I would the distance were greater, 
or the road rougher, belwist my hand and mouth ! — 
BtLt 1 will drink nothing to-morrow, save water— * 
pothing 8ave fair water.' 



CHAPTER II. 

Pistol, And tiding do I bring, and lucky joys. 
And happy news of price. 

Falstaff, I prythee now deliver them like to men of this World. 

Pistol A foutra for the world» and worldlings base ! 
1 speak of Africa, ańd golden joys. 

Henry IV. Part 2. 

The public room of the Black 3ear at Cumnor, 
to which the scenę of -our story now»returns, boasted 
on the evening which we treat of, no ordinafy as- 
semblage of gucsts. There had been a fair in the 
neigbbourhood, and the cutting mercer of Abing- 
don, with some of the other personages whom the 
reader has already been madę acąuainted with, as 
friends and customers of Giles Gosling, had already 
formed their wonted circle around the evening fire, 
and were talking over the news of the day. 

A lively, bustliug; arch fellow, whose pack and 
osdcen elUwand^ studded .duły with brass pointś, de* 
noted^m to be of Autolycus^s profession, occupied 
a good deal of the attention, and furnished much of 
the amusement, of the evening. The pedlars of these 
days, it must be remembered^ were men of far great- 
er importance than the degenerate and degraded 
hawkers of our modem times. It was by means of 
these peripatetic yenders that the. country-trade, io 
the finer manufactures used iu female dress parti- 
Cttlarly, was almośt entirely carried on; and if a 
mcrchant of this- descriplion arriyed at the dignity 
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of travęlling with a packhorse, he was a person of no 
smali conscąuence, and company for the most substan- 
tial yeoman or Franklin whom he might meet in his 
wanderings. 

The pedlar of whom we speak borę, 'accordingly, 
an active • and unrebuked share in the roerriment to 
which the rafters of the bonny Black Bear of Cum- 
nor resounded. He had his ąmile with pretty mis- 
tress Cicely, his broad laugh with minę host, and 
his jest upon dashing master Goldthred, who, though 
indeed without any such benevolent intention on his 
own part, was the generał butt of the evening. The 
pedlar and he were closely engaged in a dispute 
upon the preference due to the Spanish nether stock 
over the black Gascoigne hose, and minę ho^t had 
just winked to the guests around him, as who should 
say, * You will have mirth presently, my masters,' 
when the trampling of horses was heard in the court- 
yard, and the hostler was loudly summoned, with a 
few of the newest oaths then in' vogue to add fórce to 
the invocation. Out tumbled Will Hostler, John 
Tapster, and all the militia of the inn, who had 
slunk from their posts in order to coUect some seat-' 
tered crumbs of the mirth which was flying about 
among the customers. Out into the yard sallied my 
host hirnself also, to do fitting salutation to his new 
guests ; and presently retumed, ushering into the 
apartment his own worthy nephew, Michael 'Lam- 
boume, pretty tolerably drunk, and having under 
his escort the astrologer. Alasco, though still a lit- 
tle old man, had, by altering - his gown to a ridingt 
dress, trimmed his beard and eye-brows, and so 
forth, struck at least a score of years from his ap- 
parent age, and might now seem an active man of 
8ixty, or little up wards. He appeared at present ex- 
ceedingly anxious, and had insisted much with Lam- 
bourne that they should not enter the inn, byt go 
straight forward to the place of their destination. 
But Łamboume would not be controUed. ^ Q^ 
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Cancer and Capricorn,' he vociferated, * and the whole 
. heavenly host — ^besides all the stars 1 saw in the sou- 
thern heavens, to which these northern blinlcers are 
but farthing candles, I will be unkindly for no one's 
humour — I ' will stay and salute my worthy uncle 
berę. — Chesa! that good blood should ever be forgot- 
ten betwixt friends ! — A galion of your best, uncle, 
and let it go round to the health of the noble earl* of 
Leicester ! — What ! Shall we not coUogue together, 
atid warm the cockles of our ancient kindness ?— 
Shall we not coUogue, I say V 

* Wit*h all my heart, kinsman,' said minę host, who 
obviously wished to be rid of him ; ' but are you to 
stand shot to all this good liąuor ?' 

This is a ąuestion has ąuelled many a jovial toper, 
but it moved not the purpose of Lambourne*s soul. 
' Gluestion my means, nuncle V he said, producing 
ą handful of mixed gold and silver pieces ; * ąuestion 
Mexico and Peru— -ąuestion the queen's excheąuer — 
God 8ave her majesty !•— She is my good lord's good 
mistresś,' 

* Weil, kinsman,' said minę host, * it is my busi- 
"ness to sell winę to those who can buy it — So, Jack 

Tapster, do me thine ofiice* — But I would I knew 
ho w to come by money as lightly as thou doest, 
Milce.' 

' Why, uncle,' said Lambourne, '^ I will tell thee a 
secret-i-Dost see this little old fellow here ? as old and 
withered a chip as ever the devil put into his porridge 
—and yet, uncle, between you and me— he hath Po- 
tosi in that brain of his-!— 'Sblood ! he can coin ducats 
faster than I can vent oaths.' 

* I will have nonę of his coinage in my purse, 
though, Michael,' said minę host ; ' I know what be-? 
liongs to falsifying the queen's coin.' 

' Thou art an ass, uncle, for as old as thou art— 
Puli mc not by the skirts doctor, thou art an ass thy- 
seJf to bóot — ^so, being both asses^ I tell ye I spoke but 
fpetaphorically.^ 
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^ Are you mad?' said the old man ' is the devil in 
you ? — can you not let us begone without drawing all 
meii's eycs on us.' 

^ Say'st thou V said Lambourne ; ' thou art deceiv^ 
ed now — ^no man shall see you an I give the word.— 
By heavens, masters, an any one dare to look on this 
old gentleman, I will sl£^h the eyes out of his head 
with my poniard — So sit down, old friend* and be 
merry — these are minę ąncient intimates, and will be- 
tray no man.' 

* Had*you not better withdraw to a private apart* 
ment, nephew,' said Glles Gosling ; ^ you speak 
strange matter,' he added^ ^ and there be intelligen- 
cers every where.' 

*' I ca|;e not for them,' said the magnanimouą Mi- 
chael-^intelligencers, pshaw !-- -I serve the noble earl 
of Łełcester — Herę comes the wiile--FiU round, mas- 
ter Skinker, a carouse to the health of the flower of 
England, the noble earl of Leicester! I say, the 
noble earl of Leicester i He that does me not reason 
is a swine of Sussex, and I'll make him kneel to the 
pledge, if I should cut his hams and smoke them for 
bacon.' 

Nonę disputed a pledge given under such for- 
midable penalties; and Michael Lambourne, whose 
drunken bumour was not of course diminished by 
this new potation, went on in the same wild way, 
renewing his acąuaintance with such of the guests as 
he had fonnerly known, and experiencing a reception 
iri which thcre was now something of deference, min- 
gled with a good deal of fear ; for the least seryitor of 
the favourite earl, especially such a man as Lam- 
bourne, was, for yery sufficient reasons, an object both 
of the one and of the other. 

In the 'meanwhile, the old man seeing his guide 
in this uncontrołlable humour, ceased to remonstrate 
with him, and sitting down in the most obscurc 
tomer. of the room, called for a smali measure of 
sack, ovei: which he seemed, as\tviete^ XCk ^^ixs^^^>^ 
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urithdrawing himself as much as possible from gene- 
rał observatton) and doing nothing which could re- 
cal his exi8tence to thć recollection of his fellow* 
trayeller, who by this time hsCd got into close inti- 
macy with his ancient comrade, Goldthred of Abing- 
dcm. 

* Never believe me, biilly ]V^ike,^ said the mercer, 
* If I am not as glad to see thee as ever I was to see 
a customer'ś money !— Why^.thou canst give a friend^ 
a sly place ąt a mask or a revel now, Mikę ; ay, or, 
I warrant thee, thou canst say in my lord's ear, 
whe^ my honourable lord is down in these parts, 
and wants a Spanish ruff or the like — thou canat say 
in his ear, there is minę old friend, young Lawrence 
Goldthred of Abingdon, has as good war^s, lawn, 
tiffany, cambric, and so forth-«-ay, and is as pretty a 
piece of man's flesh too as is in Berkshire, and will 
ruffle it for your lordship with any man of his inches; 
and thou mayst say'— 

^ I can say a hundred damned lies besides, mer- 
ter,',answered Łamboume ; ^ what, one must not stand 
Upon a good word for a friend !' 

* Herę is to thee, Mikę, with all my heart,' said 
the mercer : * and thou canst tell one the reality of the 
liew fashions too— -Herę was a rogue pedląr but now, 
was crying up the old-fa^hioned Spanish nether stock 
over the Gascoigne hose although tnou seest how well 
the French hose set ofF the leg and knee, being adorn- 

•ed with party-coloured garters and garniture in con- 
formity.' ^ 

* Excellent, excellent,' replied Lanibourne ; * why, 
thy limber bit of a thigh, thrust tbrough that bunch 
of slashed buckram and tiffany, shows like a house- 
wife's distaff, when the flax is half spun cff/ 

' Said I not so V said the mercer, whose shallow 
brain was now overflowed in his tum ; * wherc then, 
where be this rascal pedlar ? — there was a pedlar here 
but now, methinks — Minę host, where the foul fiend 
is this pedlar r 
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* WŁcre wise men.should be, master Goldthred,' 
teplied Giles Gosl&ig ; ' even shut up in his private 
chamber, telling over the sales of to-day, andpre* 
paring for the custom of to-morrow.' 

^ Hang him, a mechanical chufF,' said the mercer; 
^ but for shame, it were a good deed to ease him of 
hia wares,— ^a set of peddling knaves^ "who stroił 
tbrough the land, and hurt the «stablished trader. 
There are good.fellows in Berkshire yet, minę host 
«— your peiUar may be met withal on Maiden Casde.^ 

* Ąy, replłed minę host, laughing, * and he who 
meets him may meet his match— the pedlar is a tali 



mon/ 



> Is he ?^ said Goldthred. 

* Is he ?* replied the host ; ' ay, by tock and pye is 
he-^— the very pedlar he who raddled Robin Hood so 
tighriy, as the song says,— 

** Now Robin Hood drew his sword so good^ 

The pedlar drew his bfand. 
And he hath raddled him, Robin Hood, 

Till he neither could see nor stand." ' 

^ Hang him, foul scroyle, let him pass,' said the 
mercer ; ' if he be such a one, there were smali wor- 
ship to be won upon him.— And now tell me. Mikę 
« — ^my honest Mikę, how wears the HoUands you 
won of me ?' 

. ' Why, well, as you may see, master Goldthred,' 
^nswered Mikę; ' I will bestow a pot on thee for 
the hansel. — fili the flagon, master Tapsten 

* Thou wilt win no morę HoUands, I think, on 
such wager, friend Mikę,' said the mercer J ' for the 
sulky swain. Tony Foster, rails atthee all to naught^ 
and s wears you shall ne'er darken his doors again, 
for that your oaths are enough to blow the roof off 
a Christian man's dwelling.' 

I ' Does he say so, the mincing hypocritical miser ?^ 
I vocifera'ted Lamboume ; — *' Why then he shall come 
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<lown and receive jmy commands here, this blessed 
night, under my uncle^s roof ! And I will ring him 
such a black sanctus, that he shall think the devii 
Kath him by the skirts for a month to come, for 
barely hearing me.' 

* Nay, now the pottle-pot is uppermost with a 
witness,* said the mercer. ' Toney Foster obey thy 
whistle ! — Alas ! good Mikę, go sleep — go sleep.' 

' I tell thee what, thou thin-faced guli,' said Mi- 
chael Lamboiime, in high chafe, ' I will wager thee 
fifty angels against the first five shelyes of thy shop, 
nutiabering upward from the false light, with sdl 
,that is on them, that I make Toney Foster come 
down to this public house, before we have finished 
tbree rounds.' 

^ t will lay no bet to that amount^' said the mer- 
cer, something sobered by an oiFer which intimated 
rather too priyate a knowledge, on Lamboume^s 
part, of the secret recesses of his shop, ^ I will lay 
nd such wager;' he said ; ' but I will stake five an-> 
gels against thy five, if thou wilt, that Toney Foster 
will not leave his own roof, or come to ale-house 
after prayer time, for thee, or any man/ 

* Contcnt,* said Lamboume.^* Herę, uncle, hołd 
stakes, and let one of your young bleed-barrels there 
-*-one of your infant tapsters, tńp presently up to the 
place, and give this letter to master Foster, and say 
that I, his ingle Michael Lamboume, pray to speak 
with him at minę uncle^s castle here, upon business 
of grave import. — Away with thee, child, for it is 
now sun <iown, and the wretch goeth to bed with 
the birds, to save mutton-suet — faugh !' 

Shortly after this messenger was despatched — an 
interval which was spent in drinking and buffoone- 
ry,— he returned with the answer, that master Fos- 
ter was coming presently. 

* Won, won!' said Lamboume, darting on the 
stake« 
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* Not till he comes, if you pleąse/ said the mer- 
cer, interfering. 

* Why, *sblood, he is at the threshold/ replied 
Michael— ' What said he, boy ?' 

' If it please your worship,' answered the mes- 
senger, * he looked out of window with a musque- 
toon in his hand, and when I delivered your errand, 
which 1 did with fear and trembling, be said, with 
a vinegar aspect, that your worship might be gone 
to the infernal regions/ 

' Or to heli, I suppose,' said Latnbourne — * it is 
there he disposes of all ihat arc not of the congre- 
gation/ 

* £ven so,' said the boy ; ' I used the other phrase, 
as being the morę poetical.' 

* An ingenious youth,* said Michael ; shalt have 
a drop to whet thy poetical whistlc — And what said 
Foster next V 

* He called me back,' answered the boy, * atnd bid 
nie say, you might come to him, if you had aught 
to say to him.* 

' And what next V said Lamboume. 

^ He read the letter, and secmed in a fiuster, and 
jgtsked if youf worship wąs in drink — and I said you 
were speaking a little Spanish, as one who had been 
in the Cau^ries.' 

'Out, you diminutive pint-pot, whelped of an 
overgrown reckoning !* replied Lamboume — * Out, 
-^But what said he thęn ^' 

' Why, he. muttered, that if he came not, your 
wership would bolt out what were better kept in ; 
and so he took his old fleet cap, and thread-bare 
blue cloak, and, as I said before, he will be here in- 
continent.' 

* There is truth in what he said,*^ replied Lam- 
boume, as if speaking to himself — ^ My brain.has 
played me its old dog's trick — but couragio — ^let 
him approach ! — I have not rolled about in the world, 
for many a day, to fear Tcmey Foster, be I drunlć 
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or sober.-- *Bring me la flagon of cold water, to 
christen my sack withah' 

While Lambourne, whom the approach of Pos- 
ter seemed to have recalled to a sense of his own 
condition^ was busied in preparing to receive him^ 
Giles Gosling stole up to the apartment of the ped- 
lar, whom he found traversing the room in much 
agitation. 

* You withdrew yourself suddenly from the com- 
pany,' said the landlord to the guest. 

* It was time, when :the devil became one among 
you/ replied the pedlar. 

' It is not courteous in you to term my nephew 
by such a name/ said Gosling, ^ nor is it kindly in 
me to reply to it ; and yet, in some sort, Mikę may 
be considered as a limb of Satan/ 

* Pooh — I tialk not of the swaggering ruffian,* re- 
plied the pedlar, ' it is of the otber, who, for aught 
I know— But when go. they I or wherefore come 
they ?' 

* Marry, these are ąuestions I cannot answer/ 
replied the host. ' But, look you, sir, you have 
brought me a token from worthy master Tressillian 
-^-a pretty stone it is.* He took out the ring, an^ 
looked at it, adding, as he put it into his purse again^ 
that it was too rich a guerdon for any thing he 
could do for the worthy donor. He was, he said, 
in the public linę, and it ill became him to be too 
inquisitive into other folks concerns ; he had already 
said, that he could hear nothing, but that the lady 
lived still at Cumnor place, in the closest seclusion, 
and, to such as by chauce had a view of her, seem- 
ed pensive and discontented with her solitude. ' But 
here,' he said, * if you are desirous to gratify your 
master, is the rarest chance that.hath occurred for 
this many a day. Tony Fo8ter*^s coming down 
hither, €H\dit is but letting Mikę Lambourne smelł 
another wine-flask, and the ąueen^s coonmąnd would 
not move hira. from the ale-bench. 5a they ąre fąs^ 
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for an hour or so— Now, if you will don your pack^ 
which will be your best excu8e) you may, perchance^. 
win the ear of the old servant, being assured of the 
master^s absęnce, to let you try to get some custom 
of the lady, and then you may leam morę of her 
condition than I or any other can tell you.' 

*^True, very true,' smswered Wayland, for he it 
was ; ^ an excellent device, but methinks something 
dangerous — for say Fostcr should return V 

' Very possible indeed/ replied the host. 

' Or say,' continued Wayland, * the lady should 
render me cold thanks for my exertions ?' 

' As is not unlikely,' replied Giles Gosling. * I 
marvel, master Tressilian will take such heed of her 
that cares not for him.' 

* In either case I were fouUy spęd,' say Way* 
land, 'and therefore I do not, oa the whole, much 
relisb jrour device.' 

* Nay, but take me with you^ good master serv- 
ing-man,' replied minę host, ^this is your master's 
business and not minę ; you best know the risk to 
be eflcounteved, or how far you arc willing to brave 
it. But that which you will not yourself hazard, 
you cannot expect others to risk.'' 

'Hołd, hołd,' said Wayland^ 'tell me but one 
thing— Goes yonder old man up to Cumnor ?' 

' Surely^ I think so, said the landlord ; ' their 
servant said he was to take their baggage thither, 
but the ale-tap has been as potent for him as the 
sack-spiggot haa been for Michael.' 

' It is eriough,' said Wayland, assuming an air of 
resolution— ' I will thwart that old villain's projects 
-—my afFright at his baleful aspect begins to abate, 
and my hatred to arise. Help me on with my pack^ 
good minę host — And look to thyself,old Albuma- 
zor— -there is a malignant influence in thy horo- 
scope, and it gleams from the constellation Ursa& 
Major.' 

Da 
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. So saying, he assumed his burtheo^ and, gmdted 
bythe landlord through the postern gate of the 
Black Bear, took the most pidyite way from thence 
up to Cumnor Place. 



CHAPTER III. 

Clown. You have of these pedlars, that have morę in *€»< 
tban you'd think, sister. WitUer^a Tale, Jict JV. Scenę 3. 

In his anxiety to bbey the earl's repeated charges 
of secrecy, as well as from bis awn unsocial and 
miserly habits, Anthony Foster was morę desirous, 
by.lus modę of hóusekeeping, to escape observation, 
than to resist intrusive curiosity. Tlius, instead of 
a nmnerous household, to secure his charge, and 
defend his house, he studied, as much as possible, 
to elude notice, by diminishing his attendants ; so 
that unless when there wefe attendants of the earl, 
or of Varney, in the mansion, one old małe domes- 
tic, and two old crones, who assisted in keeping the 
countess^s apartments in order, were the only ser- 
yants of the family.^ It was one of these old wo- 
meiłi who opened thfe door when Wayland knocked, 
and answered his petition, to be admitted to exhi- 
bit his wares to the ladies of the family, with a vol<- 
ley of yituperation, couched in what is there całled 
the jowrin^ dialect* The pedlar found the means of 
checkingj tnis vociferation,by slipping a silver groat 
into her band, and intimating the present of some 
stuiF for a coif, if the lady would buy of his wares% 

^ God ield thee, for mme is aw in Uttocks— -Slock- 
et with thy pack into g^iam, mon— ^er walks in 
gharn.' Into the garden she ushered die pedlar ac*- 
cordingly, and pointing to an old ruinous gardeo^ 
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house, said, yonder be's ber mon,— -yonder be's her 
— Zhe will buy changes an zhe loikes stuSis. 

^ She bas left me to come off as I may/ thought 
Wayland^ as fae heard the hag sbut the gardcn-door 
behind him. ^ But they sball not beat me, and tfaey 
dare not . murder me, for so little trespass, and by 
tbis fair twilight. Hang it 1 'will on— a brave ge- 
nerał never thougbt of bis retreat till be was defeat*^ 
ed* I see two females in tbe old garden-house yon* 
der— but how to address them !— Stay-— Will Shak- 
speare, be my friend in need. I will give them a 
taste of Autolycus.' He then sung, witb a good 
yoice, and becoming audacity,tbe popular play-bouse 
ditty, 

< Lawn as white as driven snow». 
Cyprus black as e'er was crow, 
Gloves ąs sweet as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses.^ 

s 

*^ WhaJ bas fortunę sent us berę for an unwonted 
sigbt, Janet V said tbe lady. 

^ One of tbese mercbants of vanity, called ped- 
lars,' answered Janet, demurely, wbo uttets his 
Ught warcs in lighter measures— *I marvel old Dor- 
cas let bim pass.' 

^ It is a lucky cbance, girl,^ said tbe countess ; * we 
lead^ a beavy life berę, and tbis may while ofF a wea- 
ry hour,' 

* Ay, my gracious lady,' said Janet ; * but my fa* 
ther?' 

* He is not my father^ Janet," nor I hope my mas- 
ter,' answered tbe lady — *' I say, cali the man hitber 
—I want some tbings.' 

' Nay/ replied Janet, ' your ladysbip has but to 
say ao in the next packet. and if England can fur- 
ush irhem they wiUl)e senu— There will come mis- 
chief onH^«-na7^ dearest lady, let me bid the toan. 
begooe ?^ 
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* I will have thee bid him come hither,' said the 
eountess, — * or stay thou terrified fool, I will bid 
him myself, and spare thee a chiding,' 

' Ah ! well-a-day, dearest lady, if that were the 
worst,' said Janet, sadly, while Ae lady called to the 
pedlar, ' Good fellow, step forward — undo thy pack 
— if thou hast good wares, chanee has sent thee hith- 
er for my convenience, and thy profit. 
' * What may your ladyship please to lack V said 
Wayland, unstrapping his pack, and displaying its 
eontents with as much dexterity as if he had been 
bred to the trade. Indeed he had occasipnally pur- 
sued it in the course of his roving life, and now 
commended his wares with all the volubility of a 
trader, and showed some skill in the main art of 
placingprices upon them. 

* What do I please to lack ?? said the lady ; ' why, 
considering I haye not for six long months bought 
one yard of lawn or cambric, or one trinket, the 
most inconsideiable, for my own use, and at my 
own choice, the better auestion is what hast thou 
got to sell ? Łay aside for me that cambric partlet 
and pair of sleeves-^and those roundells of góLd 
firińge, drawn out with cyprus- — and that short cloak 
of cherry-coloured fine cloth, gamished with gold 
buttons and loops-^is it not of an absolute fancy, 
Janet V 

* Nay^my lady,' replied Janet, if you consult my 
poor judgment, it is methinks, over gaudy for a 
graceful habit.' 

* Now, out upon thy judgment, if it be no bright- 
er, wench,' said the countess ; thou shalt wear it 
thyself for penance sake ; and I promise, the gold 
buttons being somewhat massive, will comfort thy 
father, and reconcile him to the cherry-colour^d 
body. See that he snap^them not away, Janet, and 
«nend thcm to bear company with the imprisoned an* 
gels whlch he heeps captiye in his strong bos.' 
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* May I pray your ladyship to spare my poor fa- 
ther !' said Janet, 

' Nay, but why should any one spare himthat is 
so sparing of ^is own naturę?' replied the lady. — 
' Weil, but to our gear— That head garniture for 
myself, and that silyer bodkin tnounted with pearl ; 
— and take otF two gowns of that russet cloth for 
Dorcas and Alison, Janet, to keep the old wretches 
warm against winter comes — And stay, hast thou no 
perfumes and sweet bags, or any handsome casting 
bottles of Jhe newest modę ?' 

* Werę I pedlar in earnest^ I were a madę mer- 
chant,' thought Wayland, as he busied himself to 
answer the dęmands which she thronged one on 
another, with the eagerness of a young lady who 
bas been long secluded from such a pleasing oecu- 
pation. VBut hpw to bring ber to a moment's se- 
rious reflęction.' Then as hc exhibited his choicest 
collection of essences and perfumes, he at once ar- 
rested ber attention by observing, that tbcsc articles 
had almost risen to double Value, «ince the magnifi- 
cent preparations madę by the earl of Leicester ta' 
ent^iain the queen and court at his princely castle 
of Kenilworth.*- 

*Ha!' said the countess, hastily 5 ' that rumour 
then is true, Janet.' 

' Surely, madam,' answered Wayland-: ' and I 
marvel it hath not reached your noble ladyship's 
cars. The queen of England feasts with the noble 
earl for a week during the Summer's progress ; and 
there are many who will tell you England will have 
a king, and England's Elizabeth, God save ber, a 
husband, ere the progress be over/ 

' They lie like yillains !' said the countess, burst- 
ing forth impatiently. 

' For Gpd^s sake, madam, consider,' said Janet^ 
trembling with apprehension ; * who would cumbct 
thenokselyes about pedlar's tidings ?' 
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* Yes, Janet !' exclaiined the countess ; * right^ 
thou hast corrected me justly. Such reports, blight- 
ing the reputation of England's brightest and noblest 
peer^ can only find currency amongst the mean, the 
abject, and the infamous.' 

' May I perish lady/ said Wayland Smith, ob- * 
serving that her yiolence directed itself towards him, 
' if I have done any thing to merit this strange pas- 
sioiA ! — I have said but what many men say,' 

By this time the countess had recovered her 
composure, and.endeavoured, ałarmed by the anx- 
ious hints of Janet, to suppress all appearance of 
displeasure. * I were loth,* she said, * good fellow, 
that our queen should change the virgin style, so 
dear to us her people— think not of it.' And then, 
as if desirous to change the subject, she added, 
' And what is this pastę, so carefully put up in the 
śilver box V as she examined the contents of a 
casket ki which drugs and perfumes were contsdned 
in separate drawers. 

* it is a remedy, madam, for a disorder, of which 
I trust your ladyship will never have reason to- 
complain. The amount of a smali turkey-bean, 
swallowed daily for a wćek, fortifies the heart ' 
against those black yapours which arise from soli* 
tude, melancholy, unreąuited affection, disappointed 
hope^ ■ M 

' Are you a fool, friend?* said the countess, 
shąrply; ' or do you think*^ because I have good- 
naturedly purchased your trumpery goods at your 
roguish prices, that you may put any gullery you 
will on me ?— who ever heard that afFections of the 
heart were cured by medicinies given to the body ?* 

* Under your honourable favour,' said Wayland, 
^ I am an honest man, and I have sold my goods at 
an honest price — as to this most precious medicine, 
>when I told its ąualities, I asked you not to pur- 
chase it, so why should I lie to you ? I say not it 
wiU curę a rooted affection of the mind, which orij: ' 
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God and time can do ; but I say, that this restora* 
tive relieves the black vapóurs which are engender^' 
ed in the body of that melancholy which broodeth 
on the mind. I have relieved many with it^ both 
in court and city, and of late one master Edmund 
Tressilian, a worshipful gendeman in ComwaU, 
i¥ho, on some slight, received, it was told me, where 
he had set hb ^ections, was brought into that state 
of melancholy^ which madę his friends alarmed for 
his life.' 

Re paused, and the lady remainpd sileni for some 
time, and then asked, with a voice which she strove 
in vain to render firm and indifferent in its tonę, 
^ Is the gendeman you have mentioned perfecdy re- 
coYcred V 

^ Passably, madam,' answered Wayland ; he hath 
at least no bodily complaint.' 

^ X will take some of the medicine, Janet,' said 
the countess. ^ I too have sometimes that dark 
melancholy which overclouds the brain.' 

^ You shall not do so, madam,' said Janet ; ^ who 
shall answer that this fellow vends what is whole- 
some ?' 

* I will myself warrant my goodr faith,' said 
Wayland ; and, taking a part of the medicine, he 
swallowed it before them. The countess now bought 
what remained, a step to which Janet, by farther 
objections, only determined her the morę obstinate- 
ly. She even took the first dose upon the instant, 
and professed to feel her heart lightened and her 
spirits augmented, — a conseąuence which, in all 
probability, existed only in her own imagination. 
The lady then piled the purchases she had madę 
together, flung her purse to Janet, and desired her 
to compute the amount, and to pay the pedlar ; while 
she herself, as if tired of the amusement she at first 
found in conversing with him, wished him good 
evening, and walked carelessly into the house, thus 
depriying Wayland of every opportunity to speak 
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with her in private. He hastened, however, to at* 
tempt an explanation with Janet. 

' Maiden/ he said, ' tłiou hast the face of one 
who should love her mistress. She hath much need 
of faithful service.' 

' And ffr^ell deserves it at my hands,' replied Janet; 
* but what of that ?* 

^ Maiden, I am not altogether what I seem,' said 
the pedlar, lowering his voicew^ 

' The less like to be an honest man,' said Janet?*- 

^ The morę bo,' an&wereU. Wayland, sińce I am no 

pedlar.' 

* Get thee gone then instantly, or I will cali for 
assistance,' said Janet } ^ my father must ere this be 
retumed*' 

* Do not Be ao rash,* said Wayland : ' you will do 
what you may repent o£ I.am one of your mis* 
tress's friends ; and shc had need of morę, not that 
thou should'st ruin those she hath/ 

* How shall I knoW that ?' said Janet. 

* Look me in the face,^ said Wayland Smith, ' and 
see if thou dost not read honesty in my looks.' 

And in truth, though by no means handsome, 
there was in his physiognomy the sharp, kt;en ex- 
pression of inventive genius and prompt intellect, 
which, joined to quick and brilliant eyes, a well* 
formed mouth, and an in telli gent smile, often gives 
grace and interest to features which arc both home* 
ly and irregular. Janet looked at him with the sly 
simplicity of her sect, and replied, * Notwithstand- 
ing thy boasted honesty, friend, and although I am 
not accustomed to read and pass judgment on such 
Volumes as thou hast submittcd to my pcrusal, I 
think I see in thy countenance something of the 
pedlar — something of the picaroon.' 

* On a smali scalę, perhapś,' said Wayland Smith, 
laughing. * But this evening, or to-morrow, will 
an old man come hither with thy father, who has 
the stealthy step of the cat, the shrewd and vindic- 
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tive eye pf the rat^ the fawning wile of the spaniel, 
the determined grasp of the mastiff— of him beware^ 
for your.own sake and that of your mistress* See 
you, &ir Janet, he brings the venom of the aspic 
under the assumed innocence of the dove. What 
precise mif chief he meditates towards you I can- 
not guess, but death and disease have ever dogged 
his footsteps. — Say naught of this to thy mistress — 
my art suggests to me &at in her statę, the fear ot 
evi]t may be as dangerous as its operatión — But see 
that she take my specific, for— (he lowered his 
Yoice and spoke Iow but impressively in her ear,) 
it is an antidote against poison—Hark, they enter 
the garden *' 

In effect, a sound of noisy mirth and loud talking 

approached the garden door, alarmed by whicn 

Wayland Smith sprung into the midst of a thicket 

of overgrown shrubs, while Janet withdrew to the 

> garden-house that she might not incur observation^ 

^ and that she might at the same time conceal, at 

X least for the present, the purchases madę from the 

tsupposed pedlar, which lay scattered on the floor 
of the summer-house. 
^ Janet, however, had no occasion for anxiety« 

? Her father, his old attendant. Lord Łeicester's do- 
mestic, and the astrologer, entered the garden in 
tumult and in extreme perplexity, endeavouring to 

. quiet Lamboume, whose brain had now become 
completely fired with liąuor, and who wa^s one of 
thosfe unfortuna]Łe persons, who, being once stirred 
with the yinous stimulous, do not fali asleep like 
other drunkiq;ds, but remain long partially infiuen- 
ced by it for many hours, until at length, by^uc- 
ces8ive draughts, they are elevated into a state of 
imcontrollable frenzy. Like many men in this 
State also, Lamboume neither Igst the power of mo* 
tion, speech, or expression ; but, on the~ contrary, 
spoke with .unwonted emphasis and readiness^ and 

V0L II. E 
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told all that at another time he would have beeii 
niost desirous to have kept seeret* 

^ What !' ejaculated Michąel, at the fuli extent of 
his voice, ' am I to have no welcome — ^no carouse, 
when I have brought fortunę to your old ruinous 
dog-housą^in the shape 6f a devil's ałly, that caa 
change slate-shivers into Spanish dollars? — Herę, 
you Tony Fire-the-Faggot, papist, puritan, hypo- . 
crite, miser, profligate, devil, compounded of all 
inen's sins, bow down and reverence him who has 
brought into thy house the very mammon thou wor- 
shippest.' 

* For God^s sake,' said Foster, * speak Iow — 
come into the house — ^thou shalt have winę, or 
whatever thou wilt/ 

* No, old puckfist, I will have it here,' thunderęd 
the inebriated rufiian — ^ here alfresco^ as the Italian 
hath it<-No, no, I wi)l not drink with that poiśon- 
ing dev]l within doors,* to be choked with the fumes 
of arsenie and quick-silver \ I learned from villaili 
Vamey to beware of that.' ^ 

* Fetch nim wme, in the name of all the fiends,' 
said the alchemist. 

^ Aha ! and thou wouldst spice it for me, ołd 
Truepenny, wouldst thou not ? Ay, I should havc 
coppevas, and hellebore, and vitriol, and aąua-fortis, 
and twenty devilish materials, bubbling in my brain- 
.pan like a charm to raise the devil in a witch^s caul- 
dron. Hand me the fiask thyself, old Tony -Firc- 
the-Faggot — and let it be cool— I will have no wfnc 
mulled at tbe pile of the old bumed bishops — Or 
stay, let Leicester be king if he will — ^good — and 
Varney, villain Varney, grand vizier — why, excel- 
lent, — and what shall I be then ? — why emperor— 
Empcror Lamboume. — -. I will see his choice piece 
of beauty that they have walled up here for their 
private pleasures— I will have her this very night 
to serve my wine-cup, and put on my night cap, 
What should a fellow do wit^ two wiyes, were he 
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twenty times an Earl ? — answer me that, Tony boy, 
yóu old reprobate hypocritical dog, whom God 
struck out of the book of life, but tormented with 
the constant wish to be restored to it — You old bish- 
op-burning, blasphemous fanatic, answet* me that.' 

* I will stick my knife to the haft in him,' said 
Foster, in a Iow tonę, which trembled with pas- 
sion. 

^ For the love of heavesi, no violence,' said the 
astrologer. * It cannot but be looked clcścly into, 
— ^Here, honest Lamboume, wilt thou plidge^me 
to the heąlth of the noble Earl of Leići ster and 
Master Richard Varney ?' 

* I will, minę old Albumazar — I will, my trusty 
vender of rat's bane — I would kiss thee, minę ho- 
nest infractor of the Lex JuHa, (as they said at Ley- 
den,) didst thou not flavour so damnabh' of sul- 
phur, and such fiendish apothecaries stuifF. — Herę 

. goes it, up seyes — ^to Varney and Leicester ! — two 
morę noble mounting spirits — and morę dark-seek» 
ing, deep-diving^ high-flying, ma cious, arnbitious 
miscreants — well, I say no morę, but 1 wiil whet 
my dagger on his heart-spone, that refuses to pledge 

me ! ABd so, my masters' 

Thus speaking, Lambourne exhausted the cup 
wlucli the aśtrolójgsr Rad trarfded hiro, and whidr 
contained not winę, but distilled spirits. He swore 
half an oath, dropped the empty cup from his grasp, 

, laid his faand on his sword without being able to 
draw it, reeled and fell without sense or motion into 
the arms of the domestic, whb dragged him ofF to 
his chamber and put him to bed, 

^ In the generał confusi^n, Janet regained her la- 
dy's chamber unobscrved, tremhling like an aspen 
leaf, but determined to keep secret from the Count- 
ess the dręadfiilsurmises which she could not help 
entertaining from the drunken ravings of Lam- 
boume* Her fears, however, though they assumed 
no certain shape, kept pace with the advice of the 
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pedlar ; and she confirmed her mistress in her pur- 
pose of taking the medicine which he łiad recom- 
mended, from which it is probable she would other- 
wise have dissuaded hen Neither had these inti- 
matipns escaped the ears of Wayland, who knew 
much better how to interpret them. He^felt much 
compassion at beholding so lovely a creature as the 
Countess, and ivhom he had first seen in the bosom 
of domestic happiness, exposed to the machinations 
of such a gang of villains. His passions, too, had 
been highly excited, by hearing the voiće of his old 
master, against whom he nourished, in equal de- 
gree, the passions of hatred and fear. He nourish- 
ed alsó a pride in his own art and resources ; ańd, 
dangerous as the task was, he that night formeda 
dętermination to attain the bottom of the mystery, 
and to aid the distressed lady, if it were yet possi- 
ble. From some words which Lambourne had 
dropped amongst his ravings, Wayland now, for the 
first time, fdt inclined to doubt that Varney had 
acted entirely on his own account, in wooing and 
winning the affections of this beautiful creature. 
Famę asserted of this zealous retainer, that he had 
accommodated his lord in former love intrigues ; 
and it occurred to Wayland Smith, that Leicester 
nimseii migut be Ine party chiefiy interested. Her 
marriage with the Earl he could not suspect ; but 
even the discovery of such a passing intrigue with 
a lady of Mistress Amy Robsart's rank, was a se- 
cret of the deepest importance to the stability of the 
favourite's power over Elizabeth. * If Leicester 
would hesitate to stifle such a rumpur by very 
strange means,' said he to himself, * he has those \ 
about him who would do him that favour without" 
waiting for his consent^ If I would meddle in this 
business, it must be as my old master uses to com- 
pound his manna of Satan, with a close mask oh my 
face. So I will quit Giles Gosling to-morrow, and 
change my course and place of residence as often 
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as a hunted fox. I should like to see this little puri- 
tan, too, once aiore. She looks both pretty and in- 
telligent, to have come of such a caitiff as Antony 
Fire-the-Fagęot. 

Giles Gosling received tłie adieus of Wayland 
rather joyfully than. otherwise. The honest publi- 
can saw so much perli in crossing the course of the 
Earl of Leicester's Favourite, that h;s virtue was 
scarce able to support him in the task, and he was 
well pLeased when it was likely to be removed from 
his shoulders ; still, however, professing his good 
will, and readiness, in.case cf need, tf> do Mn 
Tressilian or his emissary any service, in so far as 
consisted with his character of a publican. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

« 

Yaulting' ambltioti, that o'rleaps itself. 

And &Us on t'other side. Macbsth. 

The splendour of the approachipg revels at Kenil- 
worth was now the ćonversation through all Eng- 
land ; and every thing was coUećted at honne, or 
from abroad, which could add to the gayety or glo- 
ry of the prepared rcception of Elizabeth, at the 
house of her most distinguished favourite. Mean- 
time, Leicester appeared daily to advance in the 
queen's favour, He was perpetually by her side in 
co^ncil, wiUingly listened to in the moments of 
courtly recreation— favoured with approaches evea 
to familiar intimacy-^lookcd up to by all who had 
aught to hope at court — -courtcd by foreign minis- 
ters with the most flattering testimonies of respect 
fromtheir sóvereigns — the Alter Eg0y2A it seemed, 
of the stately Elizabeth, who was now very gene- 

b2 
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rally supposed to be studying the time and oppor- 
tunity for associating him, by marriage, into her 
-sovereign power. 

Amid such a tide of prosperity, this minion of 
fortunę, and of the queen*s favour, was probably the 
most unhappy man in the realm which seemed at 
his -deYOtion. He had the fairy king^s superiority 
over his friends and dependants, and saw much 
which they could not. The character of his mis- 
tress was intimately known to him ; it was his mi- 
nutę and studied acąuaintance with her humours, 
as well as her noble ąualities, which, joined to his 
powerful mental ąualities, and his eminent extemal 
accomplishments, had raised him so high in her fa- 
vour : and it was that very knowledge of her dispo- 
sition which led him to appreheqd at every turn 
some sudden and overwhelming disgrace. Leices- 

^ ter was like a pilot possessed of a chart, which 
points out to him Al the peculiarities of his naviga- 

- tion, but which exhibits so many shoals, breakers, 
and reefs of rocks, that his anxious cye reaps little 
morę from observing them, than to be convinced 
that his finał escape can be litde else than miracu- 
lous. . 

In fact, queen Elizabeth had a character strange- 
ly compounded of the strongest masculine sense, 
with those foibles which are chiefly supposed pro- 

Eer to the female 8ex. Hej subjects had the fuli 
enefit of her yirtues, which far prcdominated over 
her weaknesses ; but her courtiers, and those about 
her person, had often to sustain sudden and embar- 
rassing turns of caprice, and the sallies of a temper 
which was both jealous and despotic. She was the 
nursing.mother of her people, but she was also the 
true daughter of Henry VIII. ; and though early 
Bufferings and an excellent education had repressed 
and modified, they had not altogether destroyed, 
the hereditary temper of that * hard-ruled king.^ — 
* Her mind/ says her witty god-son, sir John Har- 
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rington, vho had cxperienced both the smiles and 
the frowns which he detcribes, * was oftime like the 
gentle air, that cometh from the western point in a 
summer's niom-*'twas sweet and refreshing to all 
around her. Her speech did win all afFections. And 
again, she could put forth such alterations, when 
obedience was lacking, as left no doubting whose 
daughter she was. When she smiled, it was a pure 
sunshine, that every one did choose to bask in, if 
they could ; but anon came a storm, from a sudden 
gatherin^of clouds, and the thunder fell, in a won- 
drous manner, on aU alike.'^ 

This yariability of disposition, as Leicester well 
knew, was chiefiy formidable to those who had a 
share in the ąueen^s afTections, and who depended 
rather on her personal regard, than on the indispen- 
sable services which they could render to her coun- 
cils and her crown. The favour of Burleigh, or of ♦ 
Walsingham, of a description far less striking than 
that by which he was himself upheld, was founded, 
as Leicester well knew, on £lizabeth's solid judg- 
nient, not on her partiality ; and was, therefore, free 
from all those principles of change and decay, ne- 
cessarily incident to that which chiefly arose from 
personad accomplishments and female predilection. 
These great and sagę statesmen were judged of by 
the queen, only with reference to the measures they 
suggested, and the reasons by which they support- 
ed their opinions in council ; whereas the success of 
I^icester^s course depended on all those light and 
changeable gales of caprice and humour, which 
thwart or favour the progress of a lover in the fa- 
vour of his mistress, and she, too, a mistress who 
was evef and anon becoming fearful lest she should 
forget the dignity, or compromise the authority of 
the queen, while she indulged the affections of the 
woman* Of the difficulties which surrounded his 

• Nugae Antiqu«, Vol. I. pp. 355, 35d— 362, 
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power, * too great to keep or to resign,' Leicester 
wąs fully sensible ; and as he looked anxiously 
roiind for the means of maintaining himself in his 
precarious situation, and sometimes contemfilated 
those of descending from it in safety, he saw but 
little hope of either. At such moments, his thoughts 
turned to dwell upon his secret marriage^ and its 
conseąuences ; and it was in bitterness against him- 
self, if not against his unfprtunate countess, that he ' 
ascribed to that hasty measure, adopted in the ar- 
dour of what he now called inconsiderątę passion, 
at once the impossibility of placing his power on a 
solid basis, and the imininent prospect of its preci- 
patate downfalU 

' Men say,' thus ran his thoughts, in these anx- 
ious and repentant ipoments, ^ that I might marry 
Elizabeth, and become king of England. Ali things 
suggest this. The match is caroUed in ballads, 
while the rabble throw thęir caps up — It has been 
touched upon in the schpols — whispered in the pre- 
sence chamber — recommended from the pulpit — 
prayed for in the Cialvinistic churches abroad — 
touched on by statists in the very council at home — 
These bold iusinuations have beeą rebutted by no 
. rebuke, nó resentment, no chiding, scarce ęven by 
the usual feniale protestation that she would live 
and dic' a virgin princess,— Her words have been ' 
morę courteous than ever, though she knows such 
rumours are abroad — her actions morę gracious— 
her looks morę kind — ^naught seems wanting to make 
me king of England, and place me beyond the storms ' 
of court-favour, excepting the putting forth of minę 
Gwn hand to take that crown imperial, which is the 
glory of the universe ! And when ,1 might stretch 
that hand out most boldly, it is fettered down by a 
secret and inextricable bond. — And here I havc 
letters from Amy,' he would say, catcbing them up 
with a movement of peevishne»s, ' persecuting me 
to acknowledge her openly — to do justice to hes 
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and to myself — and I \yot not what. Methinks I 
have dóneless than justice to myself; already. And 
she speakis as if Elizabeth were to receive the know- 
ledge of this matter, with the glee of a mother hear- 
ing of the happy marriage of a hopeful son ! — She, 
the daughter of Henry, who spared neither man in 
his anger, nor woman in his desire, — she to find 
herself tricked, drawn on with toys of passion to the 
verge of acknowledgmg her love to a subject, and 
he a married man ! — Elizabeth to leam that she had 
been dallied with in such fashion, as a gay courtier 
might trifle with a country wench— We should then 
learh furens quidf(smma P 

He would then pause, and cali for Vamęy, whose 
advice was now morę freąuently resortcd to than 
ever, because the earl remembered the remonstrances 
which he Tiad madę against his secret contract. And 
their consultation usually terminated in anxious de- 
liberation, how, or in what manper, the countess 
was to be produced at Kenilworth. These commu- 
nings had for some time ended always in a resolu- 
tion to delay the progress from day to day. But at 
length a peremptory decision became necessary. 

* Elizabeth will not be satisfied without her pre- 
sence,*' said the earl ; * whether any suspicion hath 
. entered her mind, as my own appr^hensions sug- 
gpst, or whether the petition of Tressilian is kept 
in her memory by Sussex, or some other secret 
enemy, I know not ; but amongst all the favourable 
espressions which she uses to me, she often recurs 
to the story of Amy Robsart* I think that -Amy 
is the slaye in the chariot, who is placed there by 
my evil fortunę to dash and to confound my tri- 
umph, evcn when at the highest. Shew me thy de- 
vice, Vamey, for solying the inextricable difficulty. 
I have thrown every such impediment in the way 
of these accursed ravels, as I could propound even 
with a shade of decency, but to-day'8 interview has 
put all to a hazard. She said to me kindly, but pe- 
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remptorily, " we will give you no fa^her time for 
preparations/ my lord, lest you should altogether 
ruin yourself* On Satarday, the 9th of July, we 
will be with you at Kenilworth— We pray you to 
forget nonę of our appointed guests and suitors, and 
in especial this light-o'-love, A my Robsart. We 
would wish to see the womań who could postpone 
yottderpoetical gentleman, master Tressilian, to your 
man, Richard Varney." — Now, Varney, ply thine 
invention^ whose forge hath availed us so often ; for 
surę as my name is Dudley, the danger menaced by 
my horoscope is now darlcening around me.' / 

' Can my lady be by no means persuaded to bear 
for a brief space the obscure character which cir- 
cumstances impose on her ? said Varney, after some 
hesi(ation. 

* How, sirrah ! my countess term herself thy wife } 
— that may neither stand with my honournor with 
hers.' ^ 

* Alas ! my lord,' answcred. Varney, ' and yet 
such is the ąuality in which Elizabeth now holds 
her;. and to contradict this opinion is to disco ver 
all.'' 

* Think of something else, Varney,' said the earl, 
iargreat agitation; Vthis irit^entioa is-naught— If I 
could ~give way to it, she would not; for I tell thee, 
Vamey, if thdu know'st it'not, that not Elizabeth 
on the throne has morę pride than the daughter of 
this pbscure gentleman of Deyon. She is flexible 
in many things, but where she hblds her honour 
brought in qu|stion, she hath a spirit and temper 
as apprehensive as lightning, and as swift in execu- 
tion.' 

* We have experiejiced that, my lord, else had 
we not been thus circumstanced,' said Varney. ' But 
what else to suggest I know not — Methinks she who 
gives rise to the danger, should do somewhat to- 
wards parrying it,' - ' . 
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^ It is impossible,^ said the earl, waving his hand ; 
^ I knów neither authority nor eihreaties would 
make her endure thy name for an hour.' 

* It is somewhat hard though,' said Yamey, in a 
dry tonę ; and, without pausing on that topie, he 
added, ^ Suppose some one werc found to represent 
her i Such feats have been performed in the courf^ 
of as sharp-eyed monarchs as queen Elizabeth.' 

* Utter madness, Vamey,' answered the earl; 
* the counterfcit would be confronted with Tressili- 
an, and discoyery become inevitable.' 

^ Tressilian might be removed from court,' said 
the unhesitating Yarney. 
' And by what means ?' 

* There are many,' said Vamey, by which a 
statesman in your sitiiation, my lord, may remove 
from the scenę one who pries into your aifairs, and 

' places himself in perilous opposition to you.' 

* Speak not to me of such policy, Vamey,' said 
the earl, hastily ; ^' which, besides, would avail no'^ 
thing in the present case. Many others may be at 
court, to whom Amy may be known ; and besides, 
on the absence of Tressilian, her father or some of 
her friends would be instantly śummoned hither. 
Urge thine invention once morę.' 

I ' My lord, I know not what to say,' answered 
Vamey ; ' but were I myself in such perplexity, I 
would ride post down to Cumnor Place, atid com- 

Eel my wife to give her consent to such measures as 
er safety and minę reąuired.' 

* Vamey,' said Leicester, ' I cannot urge her to 
aught so repugnant to her noble naturę, as a share 
in this stratagem— it would be a base requital to the 
love she bears me.' 

* Weil, my lord,' said Vamey, * your lordship is 
a wise and an honourable man, and-skilled in those 
high points of romantic scruple, which are current 
in Arcadia, perhaps, as your nephew, Philip Sidney, 
writes. • I am your humble scrvitor— a man of thiś 
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world, and only happy that my knowledge of it, and 
its ways, is such asyourlordship hasnot scomed to 
avail yourself of. Now I would fain know, whe* 
thir the obligation lies on my lady or on you, in this 
fortunate tj^nion ; and which has most reason to show 
complaisance to the other, and U> consider that 
Aher's wishes, conveniencies, and safety V 

* I tell thee, Yamey,' said the earl, ^ that all it 
was in my power toJsestow upon her, was not merely 
deserved, but a thousand times overpaid, by her own 
virtue and beauty ; for never did greatness descend 
upon a creature so formed by naturę to grace and 
adom it.* 

^ It is well my lord you are so satisfied, answer* 
ed Yarney, with his usual Safdonic smile, which 
even respect to his patron could not at all times 
subdue— ' you will have time enough to enjoy un* 
disturbed the society of one so gracious and beau* 
tiful — that is, so soon as such confinement in the 
tower be over, as may correspond to the crime of 
deceiving the affections of Elizabeth Tudor — A 
cheaper penalty, I presume, you do not expect.* 

^ Malicious fiend !' answered Leicester, ^ do you 
móck me in my misfortune f-^Manage it as thou 
wilt.' 

* If you are serious, my lord,* said Vam^y, * you . 
must set forth instantly, and post for Cumnor Place.' 

* Do thou go thyseif Vamey ; the devil has given 
thee that sort of eloąuence, which is most powerfiil 
in the worst cause. I should stand self-coąyicted 
of villany, were I to urge such a deceit.— Begotie, 
I tell thee — Must. I entreat thee to minę own disho* 
nour?' 

* No, my lord,, said Varney— * but if you are sc- 
rious in entrusting me with the task of urging this 
most necessary measure, you must give ihe a letter 
to my lady, as my credentials, and trust to me for 
backing the advice it contains with all the force in 
jay power. And such is my opinion of my lady'8 
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k>ve for your lordship, and of her wilUngn^ss to do 
that which is at once to contribute to your pleasure 
and your safety, that I ani surę she wili cobdescend 
to bear, for a £ew brief days, the name of so htun- 
ble a man as myself, especially sińce it is not infe- 
lior in antiąuity to that of her own patemal house.^ 
Łeicestet seized on writing materials, and twice 
or thrice commenced a letter to the countess, which 
he ąfterwards tore into fragments. At length he 
-finished a few distracted lines, in which he conjur- 
ed her, for reasons nearly conceming his life and 
bonour, to consent to bear the name of Yamey for 
a few days, during the revels at Kenilworth. He 
added, that Yamey would commuiiicate all the rea- ' 
sons which rendered this deception indispensablej 
and having signed and sealed these credentials, he 
flung them over the table to Yamey, with a motion 
that he should depart, which his adviser was not 
slow to comprehend suid to obey. 

Łeicester remained like one stupified, till he heard 
the trampiing of the horses, as Yamey, who took 
no time even to change his dress, threw himself into 
the saddle, and, followed by a single servant, set off 
fo^ Berkshire. At the sound, the earl started from 
f his seat, and ran to the window, with the momenty* 
^ ry purpose of recalling the unworthy commission 
' with which he had entrusted one, of whom he used 
^ to say, .he knew no virtuous property save aifectioa 
- to his patron. But Yamey was already beyond caA 
•—and the bright stany firmament, which the agc 
considered as the Book of Fate, lying spread before 
j Łeicester when he opened the casement, diverted 
htm from his better and morę manly purpose* 

^There they roli, on their silent but potentistł 
course,* said the earl, looking around him, ^ without 
a voice which speaks to our ear, but with infiuences 
which afTect, at every change, the iiidwellers of this 
vile eartbly planet. This, if astrologers fable tio% 
is the very crisis of my fate ! The hour approaches^ 

V0L II. " F 
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of which I was taught to beware—* the hour, * too^ 
which i was encouraged to hope for. — A king was 
the word — but howf — the crown matrimonial — all 
hopes of that are gone — Ict theni go. The rich Ne- 
therlands have demanded me for their leader, and, 
would Elizabeth consent, would yield . to me their 
crown. — And have 1 not such a clsum, eycn in thiś 
kingdom f That of York, descending from George^ 
of Clarence to the house of Hi^tingdon, which, thi^ 
lady failing, may have a fair chance—Huntingdon 
is of my house. — But I will plunge no deeper in 
these high mysteries. Let me hołd 'my course in 
silence for a while, and in obscurity, like a subter* 
ranean rtver-^the time shall come that I will burst 
forth in my strength, and bear all opposition before 
me.^ 

While Lełcester was thus stupifying the remon- 
strances of his own conscience, by appealing to po- 
litical necessity for his apology, or losing himself 
amidst the wild dreams of ambition, his agent left 
town and tower behind him, on his hasty joumey 
to Berkshire. He also nourished high hope. He 
had brought lord Leicester to the point which he 
had desired of committing to him the most inti- 
matę reCesses of his breast, and of using him as the 
cHannfel of his most confidential intercourse wich 
hłs lady. Henceforward it would, he foresaw, be 
difHcult for his patron either to dispense with his 
seryices, or refuse his reąuests, however unrea- 
sonable. And if this disdainful damę, as he termed 
the countess, should comply with the request of her 
husband, Yarney, her pretended husband, must- 
needs become so situated with respect, to her, that 
there was no knowing where his audacity might be 
bounded, perhaps not till circuipstances enabied him 
to obtain a triumph, which he thought of with a 
mixture of'fiendish feelings, in whidi revenge for 
her pre vious scom was foremost and pre dominant* 
Again he contemplated ihe po^^\\A\\V^ o^ Ker being " 
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totally intractable, and refusing obstinately to play the 
part assicned to her in the drama at Kenii worth. 

* Alasco must then do his part,' he said— *" Sick- 
ness must ser<>^e her majesty as- an excuse for not 
recciving the. homage of Mrs. Varney — ay, and, a 
sore and a wasting sickness it may prove, should 
Elizabeth continue to cast so favourable an eye on 
my lord of Leicester'. "" I will not forego the chance 
of being favourite o£ a monarch for want of deter- 
mined measures, should these be necessary. — For« 
ward, good horse, forward ambition, and haughty 
hope of power, pleasure, and revenge, strike their 
stings as deep through my bosom as I plunge the 
rowels in thy flanks— On, good horse, on — the devłl 
urges us both forward.' 



CHAPTER V. 

Say that my beauty was but smali, 

Among court ladies all despised ; 
Why didst thou rend it from ^hat hall, 

Where, scomful earl, 'twas dearly pńzed ? 

No morę thou comest with wonted speed ; 

Thy once beloved bride to see ; 
But be she a1ive or be she dead, 

I fear, stem earl, 's the same to thee, 

Cumnor-ffali^ by William Jultua JS^Bekle. 

The ladies of fashion of the present, or of any 
other period, must .have allowed, that fhe young 
and lovely countess of Leicester had, besid^s her 
youth and beauty, two ąualities which entitled her 
to a place amongst women of rank and distinction. 
She displayed, as we have seen in het* intervtew 
with the pedlar, a liberał prbmptitude to make un- 
necessary purchases, solely for the clt?c&\a^ ^^ ^^- 
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quiring iiseless and showy trifles which ceaaed to 
please as soon ,as they wcre possessed ; and she was, 
besideSf apt to spend a considerable space of time 
every day in adorningher person, although the varied 
splendour of her attire could only attract the half 
satirical praise of the precise Janet, or an approv- 
ing glance from the bright eyes which witńessedL 
their own beams of triumph reflected from the mir-^ 
ror. 

The countess A my had, indeed, to plead for in- 
dulgence in those fi*ivolous tastes, that the educa- 
tion of the times had done little or nothing for a 
mind naturally gay and averse to study. If she 
had not loved to collect finery and to wear it, she 
might have woven tapestry or sewed embroidery, 
till her laboiirs spread in gay profusion all over the 
walls and seats at Lidcote-Hall ; or she might have 
varied Minerva's labours w,ith the task of prepar- 
ing a nighty pudding agaiiist the time that Sir 
Hugh Robsart returned from the greenwood. But 
Amy had no natural genius either for the loom, the 
' needle, or the receipt book, Her mother had died 
in infancy ; her fąther contradicted her in nothing; 
and Tressilian, the only one who approached her, . 
that was able or desirous to attend to the- cultiva- 
tion of her mind, had much hurt his interest with 
her, by assuming too eagerly the task of a precep- 
tor; so that he was regarfled by the lively, indulged, 
and idle girl, with some fear and much respect ; but 
with little or nothing of that softer emotion whicU 
it had been his hope and his amhition to inspire. 
And thus her heart lay readily open, and her fancy 
became easily captivated by the noble exterk)r and 
graceful deportment, and complacent flattery of 
Leicester, even befofe he was known to her as the 
dazzling minion of wealth and power, 

The freąuent visits of Leicester at Cumnor, dur- 
ing the earlier part of their union, had reconciled 
the countess to the soWlude aw4 ^t\\2icy tó which , 
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she was condemned ; but when these visits became 
rarer and morę rare, and when the void was fiUed 
up with letters of excuse, not always very warmly 
expressed, and generally extrt mely brief, discontent 
and suspicion begań to haunt those splendid apart« 
inents which love had fitted up for beauty. Her 
answers to Leicester conveyed these feelitigs too 
bluntly, and pressed 'morę naturally than prudently 
that she might be relieved from this obscure and 
serluded residence, by the earl*s acknowledgment of 
thąir marriage ; and in arranging her ^rguments 
with all the skill she was mistress of, she trusted 
chiefly to the warmth of the entreaties with which 
she urged tht»m. Soraetimes she even ventured t« 
minglę reproaches, of which Leicester conceived he 
had good reason to complain. 

* I have madę her countess,' he said to Vamey, 
*surely she might wait till it consisted with my 
pleasure that she should put on a coron t.' 

The countess Amy viewed the subject in directly 
an oppoBite light. 

* What signifies/ she said, * that I have rank and 
honour in reality, if I am to live an obscure prisoncr, 
without either society or observanct', and suffering 
in my character, as one pf dubious or disgraced 
reputation ? I care not for all those strings of pearl, 
which you fret me by warping into my tresses, Janet. 
I tell you, that at Lidcote-Hall, if I put but a fresh 
rose-bud among my hair, my good father would 
cali me to him, that he might see it morę closcly ; 
and the kind old curate would smile, and master 
Mumblazen would say something about roses gules ; 
and now I sit here, decked out like an image with 
gold and gems, and no one to see my finery hut you, 
Janet. There was the poor Tressilian too— but it 
avails not speaking of him. 

* It doth not, indeed, madam,' said her prudent 
attendant; and verily you make mt ^ycc^jeAtCk^^ 

F 2 
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wish you would not speak of him so often^ or so 
rashly,' ^ 

*^{t signifies nothing to warn me, Janet,— -I was 
bom free, though I am now mewed up like some 
fine foreign slave, rather than the wife of an £ng- 
lish noble* I boreit all with pleasure while I was 
surę he ;loved me ; but nów, my tongue and heart 
shall be free, let them f*etter my limbs as they will. 
— I tell thee, Janet, I love my busband — I will love 
iiim till my latest breatb— I cannot cease to love 
him, evea if 1 would, or if he — which, God knows, 
may chance — should cease to love me. But I will 
say, and loudly, I would have been happier than I 
ijiow am, to have remained in Lidcote-Hall ; even 
although I must haye married poor Tressilian, with 
his melancholy look, and his head fuli of learning, 
which I ^cared not fon He said if I would read 
his favourite volumes, there would come a time 
that I should be gląd of it — I think it is come new.' 

^ I bought you some books madam,' said Janet, 
^ from a lamę fellow who sold them in the market- 
place — and who stared something boldly at me, I 
pro misę you.' 

* Let mc see them, Janet,' said the countess ; ' but 
let them not bje of your own precise cast. — How is 
this, most rigKteous damsel ? — * A pair of snuffers 

for the Golden Candlestick^ — ^ A handful of myrrk 
and Hyssup to put a siei soul to purgation^ — ^ A 
Draught of Water from the Yalley of BaccH — 
^Foxes and Firebrands* — What gear cali you this, 
maiden V 

* Nay madam,' said Janet, * it is but fitting and 
seemly to put grace in your ladyship's way ; but an 
you will nonę of it, there are play-books, and poet- 
books, I trow.' 

The countess proceeded carelessly in her exami- 
nation, tuming over such rare volumes as would 
now make the fortunę of twenty retail booksellers. 
Herę was a ' Boke qf Cooiery^ imprinted by Richard 
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Lant^ and * Skalton^s Books^ — ^ ThePassttme of the 
Peopl^^"- The Castle of Knowledge^ &c. But nei- 
ther to this lorę did the countess^s heart incline, 
and joyfully did she start up from the listless tasic 
of tuming óver the leaves of the pamphlels, and 
hastily did she scatter them through the floor, when 
the hasty clatter of horse's feet, heard ih the court- 
yard^ caJled her to the window, exclaiiAing, * It is 
Leicester ! — it is my noble earl I — it is my Dudley !— 
Every stroke of his horse's hoof sounds like a notę 
of lordly musie !' 

There was a brief bustle in the mansion, and 
Foster, with his downward look and sullen manner, 
entered the apartment to say, that master Richard 
Vamey was arrived from my lord, having ridden 
all hight, and craved tó speak with her ladyship in- 
stantly. 

* Vamey f — and to speak with me ? — ^pshaw ! — But 
he comes with news from Leicester-— so admit him 
instantly.' 

Varney entered her dressing apartment, where 
she sat arrayed in her native loveliness, adomed 
w?th all that Janet's art, and a rich and tasteful un- 
dress, could bestow. But the most beautiful part 
of her attire was her beautiful and luxuriant ligbt 
brown locks, which floated in such rich.abundance 
around a neck that resembled a swan^s, ^nd over a 
bosom heaving "with anxious expectation, which 
communicated a hurried tinge of red to her whole 
couńtenance. 

Varney entered the room in the dress in which 
he had waited on his master that moming to court, 
the splendour of which madę a strange contrast 
\vith the disorder arising from hasty riding, during 
a dark night and foul wąys. His brow borę an 
anxious and hurried expre8sion, as one who has that 
to say of which he doubts the reception, and who 
hath yet posted on from the necessity of communi- 
cating his tidings* U*he countess^s anxious eye at 
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once caught the alarm, as she exclaimcd, * You bring 
news from my lord, master Varney— gracious hea- 
ven, is he ill ?* 

* No, madam, thank Heaven !' sald Varney. ' Com- 
pose yourself, and permit me to take breath ere I 
communicate my tidings/ 

'No bredth,' replied the lady, impatiently ; *I 
know your theatrical arts. Since yoiu breath hath 
sufficed to bring\you hither, it may suffice to tell 
your tale, at least briefly, and in the gross.' 

* Madam,' answered Varney, we are not alone, 
and my lord's message was for your e^r only.' 

* Leave us, Janet, and master Foster, said the 
lądy ; ' but remain in the next apartment, and with- 
in cali.' 

Foster and his daughter retired, agreeably to the 
lady Leicester^s commands, into the next apartment, 
which was the withdrawing-room. The door which 
led fram the sleeping-chamber was then carefully 
shut and bolted, and the father and daughter re- 
mained both in a posturę of anxioi>s attention, the 
first with a stern, suspicious, anxious cast of coun- 
tenance, and Jenet with folded hands, and looks 
which seemed divided betwixt her desire to know 
the fortunes of her mistress, and her prayers to 
Heaven for her safety. Anthony Foster seemed 
himself to have some idea of what was passing 
through his daughter^s mind, for he crossed the 
apartment and took her anxiousl)F by the hand, say- 
ing, * that is right — pray, Janet, pray — we have all 
need of prayers, and some of us morę than others. 
Pray, Janet — I would pray myself, but I must list- 
en to what goes on within— ^evil bas been brewing, 
love — evil bas been brewing. God forgive our sins, 
but Vamey's sudden and strange arrival bodes us 
no good.' 

Janet had never beforc heard her father excite 
or even permit her attention to any thing which 
passed in their mys\tńo\x&i'9xsi^y^sAx^^ 
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did so, his voice sounded in her ear— -she knew not ^ 
wby — like that of a screech-owl denouncing some 
^eed of terror and of wo. She tumed her eyea, 
fearfully towards the door, almost as if she expect- 
ed some sounds of horror to be heard, or some sight 
of fear to display itself. 

AU, howeve^, was as still as death^ and the voices 
of those who spoke in the inner-chamber, were, if 
they spoke at all, carefully subdued to a tonę which 
codld not be heard in the next. At once, however, 
they were heard to speak fast^ thick, and hastily ; 
and presently after the voice of the counttss was 
heard exclaiming, at the highest pitch to which in» 
dignation could raise it, * Undothe door, Sir, I com- 
mand you I — Undo the door ! — I will have no other 
reply !' she continued, drowning.vvith'her vehement 
accents the Iow and muttered sounds which Yarney 
was heard to utter betwixt whiles. * What ho ! with* 
out there !' she persis^ted, accompanying herwords 
with shrieks, ' Janet, alarm the house ! — Foster, 
break open the door — I am detained here by a trai- 
tor ! — Use axe and l«ver, master Foster — I will be 
your warrant !' / 

* It shall not need, madam/ Yarney was at length 
distinctly heard to say. * If you please to expose 
my lord's important concems and. your o wn to the 
generał ear, I will not be your hindrance.' 

The door was unlocked and thrown open, and 
Janet and her father rushed in, anxi<)us to leam the 
cause of these reiterated exclamations* 

Wheri>they entered the apartment, Yarney stood 
by the door grinding his teeth, with an expression 
in which ragę and shame, and fear, had each their 
share, The countess stood in the mids^ of her apart- 
ment like a juvenile Pythoness, under the influence ,- 
of the prophetic fury, The.veins in her heautiful 
forehead started into swoln blue lines thfough the 
hurried impulse of her articulation — her cheek aud 
neck gloired like scarlet— her eye^ ^etfe\^^^^'^^ 
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of an impriśoned eagle,' iiashing red li^tning on 
the łoes whom it cannot reach wiih its talons. Wcre 
it possible for bne of the graces to have been ani* 
mated by a fury, the countenance could not have 
united so much beauty with so much hatred, scom, 
deiiance and resentmentł The gesture and attitude 
corresponded with the voice and looks, and altoge- 
ther prcsented a spectacle which was atonce beaiiti- 
ful and fearful ; so much of the sublime had the ener- 
gy of passion united with the countess Amy*s natu* 
rai loveliness. Janet, as soon as the door was open, 
ran to her mistress ; and morę slowl}-, yet with morę 
hastę than he was wont, Anthony Foster went to 
Richard Vamey. 

* In the tf uth's name, what ails your ladyship V 
said the former. 

' What in the name of Satan, have you done to 
her ?' -said Foster to his frtcnd. 

* Who, I? — nothing/ answered Varney, but with 
sunken head and sullen voice ; ' nothing but commu- 
nicated to her her lord's commands, which, if the 
lady list not to obey, she' knows better ho w to an* 
swer it than I may pretend to do.' 

* Now, by heaven, Janet !' said the countess, ' the 
falst- traitor lies in his throat ! He nuist needs lie, 
for he speaks to the dishonour of my noble lord — 
he must needs lie.doubly, for he speaks to gain ^nds 
of his own, eąually execrable and unattainable.' 

* You have misapprt-hended me, lady,' said Var- 
ney, with a sulky species of submission and apology ; 
* let this matter rest till your passion be abated, and 
I will explain all.' 

* Thou shalt never have an opportunity to do so,' 
said the countess.—* Look at him, Janet. He is 
fairly dressed, hath the outside of a gentleman, and, 
hither he came to persuade me it was my lord's 
pleasure— nay, morę, my wedded lord's commands, 
that I should go with him to Kenilworth, and be-' 
fore the queen and nobles, and iń presejice of my 
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own wedded lord, that I should acknowledge him.— -< 
him there — ^that very cloak-brusbing, shoe-cleaning 
fellow— Aim therei my lord's lacąuey, for my liege 
lord and husband ; fumishing against myself, great 
. God ! wheneYer I was to claim my right and my 
rank, such weapons as wpuld hew my just claim 
from the root, ^md destroy my character to be re- 
garded as an honourable matron of the English no- 
bilityr 

* You hear, her Foster^ and you, young maiden, 
hear this lady,' answered Yarney, taking advantage 
of the pause ^vhich tłie countess had madę in her 
charge, morę for lack of breath than for lack of 
matter— ' You hear that her beat only objects to me 
the course which our good lord, for the purpose to 
keep certain matters secret, suggests in the very let- 
ter which she holds in her hands.' 

Foster here attenopted to interfere with a face of 
authority, wh^rh be thought became the charge en- 
trusted to him, ^ Nay, lady, I must needs say you 
are hasty in this — Such deceit is not utterly to be 
conderoned when practised for a righteous end ; and 
thus even the patriarch Abraham feigned Sarah to 
be his sister when they went down to Egypt. 

* Ay, sir,* answered the countess; * but God rc- 
buked that deceit even in the father of his chosen 
people, by the mouth of the heathen Pharaoh* Out 
upon you, that will read Scripture only to copy those 
things, which are.held out to us as warniugs,not as 
examples !' 

* But Sarah disputed not the will of ber husband„ 
an it be your pleasure/ said Foster, in reply ; * but. 
didas Abraham commanded, calling herself his sis- 
ter, that it might be well with her husband for her 
ąake, and that his soul might live because of her 
beauty.' 

* Now, so heaven pardon me my useless anger,' 
answered the countess, ^thoUsartas daring a hy* 
pocrite as yonder fellow is an impudent deceiYcr.* 
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. Never will I belieye that the noble Dudley gave 
countenance to so dastardly, so dishonourable a plan. 
Thus I tread on his infamy, if his indeed it be, and 
thus destroy its remembranće for ever!' 

So sayjing, she tore in pieces Leicester^s letter, 
jsaid stamped, in the eztremity of impatience, as if 
she would have annihilated the minutę fragments 
into which she had rent it* 

* Bear witness,' said Vamey, coUecting.bimself, 
* she has tom my łord's letter^ in order to burthen 
me with the scheme of his devising; and although 

, it promises naught but danger and trouble to nie, 
she wóuld lay it to my charge, as if I had any pur- 
pose of minę own in it«' 

^ Thou liest, thou treacherous slave !' said count- 
ess Amy, in spite of Janet^s attempts to keep her 
silent, in the sad foresight that her vehemence might 
only fumish arms against herself. ^ Thou liest,' she 

, continued — * Let me go, Janet — Wcre it the last 
word I have to speak, he lies — ^he had his own foUl 
ends to seek ; and broader he would have displayed 
them, had my passion permitted me to preserve the 
silence which at (irst encouraged him to unfold his 
vile projccts.* 

* Madam,' said Vamey, overwhelmed in spite oF 
his eflFrontery, * I entreat you to belieye yourself 
mistaken*' 

^ As soon will I belieye light darkness. Haye I 
drank of obliyion ? Do I not remember former pas« 
sages, which, known to Leicester, had given thee 
the preferment of a gallows, instead of the honour 
of his intimacy.— -I would I were a man but for fiye 
minutes ! It were space enough to make a crayen like 
thee confess his yjUany. But go — ^begone — Tell 
thy master, that when I take the foul course to which 
«uch scandalous deceits as thou hast recommended 
•n bis behalf must necessarily lead me, I will giye 
him a riyal something worthy of the name. He 
sbsdlaot be suj^planted Vy axi\^omm\o\x%\>.^Q^t:^^ 
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whosebest fortunę is to catch his master^s last suit 
' of clothes ere it is thread-bare, and who is only fit 
to seduce a suburb-wench by the bravery of new 
roses in his master'$ old pantofles* Go^begone, sir 
•-—I scom thee so much, that I am ashamed to have 
been angry with thee.' ^^ 

Vamey left the room with a mute ezpression of 
ragę, and was foUowed by Foster, whose apprehen- 
sion, naturally slow, was overpowered by the eager 
and abundant discharge of indignation, which for 
tłie first time, he had heard burst from the lips of 
a being, who had seemed till that nioment too lan- 
guid, and too gende, to nurse an angry thought, or 
utter an intemperate expression. Foster, therefore, 
pursued Yarney from place to place persecuting 
him with interrogatories, to which the other replied 
not, until they were in the opposite side of the quad- 
rangle, and in the old library ; with which the rea- 
der has already been madę acquainted« Herę; he 
turned round on his persevering follower, and thus 
addressed him in a tonę tolerably equal ; that brief 
w^k having been sufficient to 'give one co habitua- 
ted to command his temper, time to rally and reco* 
ver his presence of mind* 

' Tony,' he said, with his usual sneering laugh, 
* it avails not to deny it. The women and the devil, 
who, as thine oracie Holdforth will confirm to thee, 
cheated- man at the beginning, have this day proved 
morę powerful than my discretion. Yon termagant 
looked so tempting, and had the art to preserye her 
couutenance so naturally, while I communicated my 
lord's message, that, by my faith, I thought I might 
say some little t^iag for myself. She thinks she 
hath my head under her girdle now, but she is de- 
ceived.— -Where is doctor Alasco V 

* In his laboratory," answered Foster ; * it is the' 
hour he is not spoken withal— we must wait till 
noon is past, or spoil his important— -What sald I 
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important? — I would say interrupt his divine stu- 

dies.' 

* Ay, he studies ihe devil's divinity,' said Var- 
ney, — ' but w hen I want him, one hour must suf- 
fice as well as another. Lead the way to his pan- 
daemonium.' 

So spoke Varney, and with hasty and perturbed 
steps foUowed Foster, who conducted him through 
private passages, many of which were well nigh 
ruinous, to the opposite side of the quadrangle, 
where, in a subterraneous apartment, now occupied 
by the chymist Alasco, one of the abbots of Abbing- 
don, who had a tum for the occult sciences, had, 
much to the scandal of his convent, established a la- 
boratory, in which, like other fools of the time, he 
spent*much precious time, and money besides, in 
the pur^uit of the grand arcanum. 

Ąnthony Foster paused before the door, which 
was scrupulously secured within, and again show- 
ed a marked hesitation to disturb the sagę in his 
operations. But Varney, less scrupulous, roused 
him, by knocking and voice, until at length, slowly 
and reluctantly, the inmate of the apartment undid 
the door. The chymist appeared, with his eyes 
błearęd with the heat and vapours of the stove or 
alembic over which he brooded, and the interior of 
his celi displayed the confused assemblage of hete" 
rogeneous substances, and extraordinary imple- 
ments, belonging to his profession. The old man 
was muttering, with spiteful impatience, * am I for 
" ever to be recalled to the aiFairs of earth from thosc 
of heaven ?" 

* To the affairs of heli,' answered Varney, * for 
that is thy proper element.— Foster, we need thec 
at our conference.' 

Foster slowly entered the room. Vamey, follow- 
ing, barred the door, and the^ betook themselves ł6 
secret council* 
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In the meanwhile, the countess traversed the 
apaitment, with shame and anger contendmg on her 
lovely cheek. 

* The yillain, she said, * the cold-bloodcd, calcu- 
lating slave ! — But I unmasked hina, Janet— I madę 
the snake uncoil all his folds before me, and crawl 
abroad in his naked deformity. — I suspended my re- 
sentment, at the danger of suffocating under the ef- 
fort, until he had let me see the very bottom of a 
heart morę foul than hell's darkest corner. — And 
thou, Leicester, is it possible thou couldst bid me 
for a moment deny my wedded right in thee, or thy- 
sclf yield it to another I But it is impossible — the 
Yillain has lied in all. — Janet, I will not remain here 
longer — I fear hira— I fear thy father — I grieve to say 
it, Janet— but I fear thy father, and worst of all, 
this odious Varney, I will escape froiti Cumnor.' 

* Alas ! madam, whither would you fly, or by what 
męans will you escape from these walls ?' 

* I know not, Janet,' said the unfortunate young 
lady, looking upwards, and clasping her hands to- 
gether, * I know not where I shall fly, or by what 
means, but I am certain the God I have served will 
not abandon me in this dreadful crisis, for I am in 
the hands of wicked men/ 

' Do not think so, dear lady,' said Janet, ' my 
father is stem and strict in his temper, and severely 
tnie to his trust— but yet' 

At this ^loment, Anthony Foster entered the 
apartment, bearing in his hand a glass cup,' and a 
smali fląsk. His manner was singular; for, while 
approaching the countess with the respect due to 
her rank, he had till this time suiFered to become 
Yisible, or had been unable to suppress, the obdu- 
rate sulkiness of his natural disposition, which, as is 
usual with those of his unhappy temper, was chiefiy 
exertcd towards those over whom circumstances 
gave him controL But at present he d\o\ie^ ."t^s^* 
tbiag ofthat sallen consciousnesA oi ^\ix3ftOTvVj ^\Jv^ 
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he was wont to conceal under a clumsy afFectation 
of civility and deference, as a ruffian hides his pis- 
tols and bludgeon under his ill-fashioned gaberdine. 
And yet.it seemed as if his smile was morę in fear 
than in courtesy, and as if, while he pressed the 
countess to taste of the choice cordial, which should 
refresh her spirits after her late alarm, he was con- 
scious of meditating some farther injury. His hand 
trembled also, his voice faltered, and his whole 
outward behaviour exhibited so much that was sus- 

Sucious, that his daughter Janet, after she had stood 
ooking at him in astonishment for some seconds, 
seemed at once to coUect herself to execute some 
hardy resolution, raised her head, assumed an atti- 
tude and gait of determination and authority, and 
walking slowly betwixt her father and her mistress, 
took the salver from the hand of the former, and 
said in a low^ l3ut marked and decided tonę, ^ Fa- 
ther, I will fiU for my noble mistress, when such is 
her pleasure.' 

* Thou, my child ?' said Foster, eagerly and appre- 
hcnsively ; ' no, my child — it is not thou shalt render 
the lady this ser vice.' 

' And why, I pray you,* said Janet, * If it be fit- 
ting that the noble lady śhould partake of the cup 
atall?' 

' Why— .why, said the seneschal, hesitating, and 
then bursting into passion as the readiest modę of 
«upplying the lack of all other reason — ' Why, be- 
cause it is my pleasure, rainion, that you should not. 
— Get you gone to the evening lecture.' 

* No w, as I hope to hear lecture again,' replicd 
Janet,^ I will not go thither this night, unless I am 
better assured of my mistress's safety. Give me 
that fiask, father ;' — and she took it from his reluctant 
band, while he resigned it as if conscience-struck— 
' And now,' she said, * father, that which shall bene* 
fit my mistress, caanot do mę prejudice, Father, X 
4rink to you^' 
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Foster, without speaking a word, rushed on his 
dauj^hter and wrested the fiask from her hand ; then 
as if embarrassed by what he had done, and totałly 
unable to resolve what he sho.uld do next, he stood 
with it in his band^ one foot advanced,and the other 
drawn back, glaring on his daughter with a coun« 
tenance, in which ragę, fear, and convicted villany, 
formed a hideous combination. 

* Thb 18 strange, my father/ said Janet, keeping 
her eye fised on his, in the manner in which those 
who have the charge of lunatics are said to over- 
awe their unhappy patients ; ^ will you neither let 
mc serve my lady, nor drink to her myself ?' 

The courage of the countess sustained her through 
this dreadful scenę, of which the import was not 
the less obvious that is was not even hinted at* She 
preseryed even the rash carelessness of her temper, 
and though her cheek had grown pale at ^he first 
alarm, her eye was calm and almost scomful. *' Will 
you taste this rare cordial, master Foster ? Perhaps 
yoa will not yourself refuse to pledge us, though 
you permit not Janet to do so— ^Drink, sir, I pray 
you.' 

* I will not,' answered Foster. 

* And for whoro, then, is the precious beverage 
reserved, sir, said the countess.. 

* For the devil, who brewed it,*^ answered Foster ; 
and turning on his heel, he left the chamber. 

Janet looked at her mistress with a countenance 
expresslve in the lughest degree of shame, dismay, 
^nd sorrow. 

*' Do not weep for me, Janet,' said the countess, 
kindly. 

^^ No, madam,' replied her attendant, in a voice 
broken by sobs, it is not for you I weep, it is for 
myself-^it is for that unhappy man. Those who are 
dishonoured before man— those who ar^ condemned 
by God,, have cause to moum — not those who are 
inuocent !«««Farewell, madam !' she said bastily a&-- 

g2 
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suming the mantle in which sbe was wont to gę» 
abroad. 

* Do you leave me, Janet?' said her mistress— 
* desert me in such an evil strait V 

^ Desert you, madam !' exclauned Janet : and, run- 
ning back to her mistress, she imprinted a thousand 
kisses on her hand — ^ desert you ! — may the hope of 
my trust desert me when I do so! — No, madam; 
well you said the God you serve "\yill open you a 
path for deUverance, There is a way of escape ; I 
have prayed ni^t and day for light, that I might 
see how to act bcjtwixt my duty to yonder unhappy 
man, and that which I owe to you. Stemly and 
fearfully that Ught has now dawned, and I must not 
shut the door which God opens.— Ask me no inore. 
I will return in brief space. 

So speaking, she wrapped herself in her mantle, 
and saying to the old woman whom she passed in 
the outer room, that she was going to eyening 
prayer, she left the house. 

Meanwhile her father had reached once morę 
the laboratory, where he found the accomplices of 
his intended guilt. 

^* Has the sweet bird sipped V said Varney, with 
half a smile ; while the astrologer put the same ques- 
tion with his eyes, but spoke not a word. 

' She has not, nor she shall not from my hands,^ 
replied Foster ; * would you have me do murther 
in my daughter^i presence V 

' Wert thou not told, thou sullen and yet faint- 
hearted slave,' answered Varney^ with bittemess^ 
^ that no murther^ as thou call^st it, with that 8tar« 
ing look and stammering tonę, is designed in the 
matter? Wert thou not told, that a brief illness^ 
such as woman puts on in very wantonness, that 
she may wear her night gear at noon, and lic on • 
settle when śhe should mind l\tr domestic business^ 
J3 all here aimed at? Herę is a leamed man will 
it to thee by the key oi i^it cia^^ ol \i\&&sn!CL! 
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< I awear it,' saód Alasco, ' that the elixftr thóu 
hast there in the fiask will not prejudlce life ! I 
sw«ar it by that immortal and indestructible qiunt« 
escence of gold, which pervades eveiy substance in 
naturę, though its secret eiistence can be traced by 
him only, to whom Tresmigistus renders the^key of 
the Cabala.' 

' An oath of force,' said Vamey. * Foster, thou 
wert worse than a Pagan to disbelieve it. Beliere 
cie, moreoyer, who swear by nothing but my own 
word, that if you be not conformable, there is no 
hope, no, not a glimpse of hope, Ifaat thiś thy lease^ 
hołd may be transmuted into a copyhold. Thu8> 
Alasco will leave your pewter artillery untrańsmi- 
grated, and I, honest Ąnthony, will still have thee 
for my tenant,' 

* I know not, gendemen,' said Foster, ' i^here 
your designs tend to ; but in one thing I am bound 
up,— -that, fali back, fali edge, I will have one in 
this place that may pray for me, and that one shall 
be my daughter. I have lived ill, and the world 
has been too weighty with me ; but she is as inno^ 
cent as ever she was when on her mother's lap, and 
she, at least, shall have her portion in that happy 
city, whose walls are of pure gold, and the foun- 
dations garnished with all^ manner of precious 
Stones.' 

* Ay^Toney,' said Varney, ' that were a paradise 
to thy hearfs content. — Debatę the matter with him 
Docter Alasco ; I will b^ with you anon.' 

60 speaking, Yamey arose, and, taking the fiask 
ffom the table ; he left the room. 

^ I tell thee, my son,' said Alasco to Foster, as 
8Qon as Yamey had left them, ^ that whatever this 
b^ and profligate railer may say of the mighty 
science ; in włiich by heayen^i blessing, I have ad- 
tanoed so far^ that I wx>uld not cali the wisest o£ 
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liying artists my better or my teacher— I say, ho^ 
soeyer yonder reprobate may scofF at things te 
holy to be apprehended by men merely of cany 
and evil thoughts, yet believe, that the city behel 
by St. John, m that bright yision of the Christia 
apocalypse, that New Jerosalem, of which all Chrii 
tian men hope to partake, sets forth typically th 
discovery of the GRiCND sec ret, whereby the moi 
precious and petfect of naturę'^ works are elicite 
out of her basćst and most crude productions, jui 
as the light and gaudy butterfly, the most beautifi 
child of the summei^s breeze, breaks forth from th 
dungeon of ą sordid cbrysalis.' 

^ Master Holdforth said naught of this exposi 
tion,' daid Fostcr,, doubtfuUy ; ^ and moreoyer, Doc 
tor Alasco, the holy writ says, that the gold anid prc 
cious Stones of the holy city are in no sort for thos 
who work abomination or who frame lies.' 

* Weil, my son,' said the doctor, ' and what i 
your inferencc from thence ?' , 

* That those,' said Fostcr, * who distil poisons, an< 
administer them in secrecy, can haye no portion i 
those unspeakable riches.' 

* You are to distinguish, my son,' replied the al 
chemist^ • betwixt that which is necessarily eyil i; 
its progress and in its end also, and that which be 
ing eyil, is neyertheless, capable of working fortl 
good. If, by the death t)f one person, the happ; 
period should be brought ncarer to us, in which aJ 
that is good shall be attained^ by wishing its pre 
sence — all that is eyil escaped, by desiring its ab 
sence — in which sickness, and pain^ and sorrow 
shall be jthe obedient seryants of human \yisdom 
and madę to fly at the slightest signal of a sagę,-* 
in which that which is now.richest and rarest shal 
be within the compass of every one who shall hi 
obedieoit to the yoice of wisdom,~wKen the art o; 
healing shall be lost and absorbed in the one unl 
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yersal medicine, — when sages shall become mon- 
archs of the earth^ and death itself retreat before 
their crown,— if this blessed consummation of all 
things can be hastened^by the slight circumstance, 
that a frail earthly body, which must needs partake 
corruption, shall be consigned to the grave a short 
space earlier than in the course of naturę, what is 
such a sacrifice to the advancement of the holy mil- 
lennium V 

. * Millennium is the reign of the saints/ said Pos- 
ter, somewhat doubtfuUy. 

' Say it is the reign of the sages, my son, answer- 
ed Alasco ; ' or rather the reign of wisdom itself.' 

' I touched on the ąuestion with master Holdforth 
last exercising night,' said Poster; * but he says 
your doctrine is heterodox, and a damnable and 
false exposition.' 

^ He is in the bonds of ignorance, my son,' an- 
swered Alasco, * and as yct buming bricks in Egypt; 
or, at best, wand^ng in the dry desert of Sinai. 
Thou didst ill to speak to such a man of such mat- 
ters. I will, however, give, thee proof, and that 
shortly, which I will defy that peevish divine to 
confute, though he should strive with me as the ma- 
gicians strove with Moses before king Pharaoh. I 
will do projection in thy presence, my son' — in thy 
very presence, — and thine eyes shall witness the 
truth.' 

* Stick to that learned sagę,' sałd Varney, who at 
this moment entered the apartment ; * if he refuse 
the testimony of thy ^ongue, yet how shall he deny 
that of his own eyes V 

' Vamey !' said the adept — ' Vamey already re- 
tumed ! Hast thou' he stopped short. 

* Have I done minę errand, thou wouldst say,* 
replied Vamey — I have ! And, thou,' he added, 
showing morę symptoms of interest than he had 
hitherto exhibitęd, ' art thou suie liltiOM \«& Y^nj^'' 
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ed forth neither morę nor less than the just i 
surę V 

* Ay,' replied the alchemist, ' as surę as men 
be in these nice proportions ; for there is dive] 
of consritutions.' 

* Nay, then,' said Varney, ' I fear nothing, I k 
thou wilt not go a step farther to the devil 
thou art justly coqsidered for. Thou wert pai 
create illness, aud would esteetn it thriftless 
digality to do murther at the same price. Com< 
us each to our chamber — We shall see the e 
to-morro ' .' 

' What didst thou do to make ber swallow 
said Foster, shuddering. 

* Nothing,' answercd Vamey, ' but looked oc 
with that aspect which governs mad men, woi 
and children. They told me, in St. Luke'8 
pital, that I hare the right look for overpoweri 
refractory patient. The keepers madę me i 
compliment on't ; so I know ho w to win my b 
when my court-favour fails me.' 

* And art thou not afraid,' said Foster, ' lest 
dose be disproportioned V 

* If so,' replied Varney, ' she will but sleej 
sounder, and the fear of that shall not break my 
Good night, my masters.' 

Anthony Foster groaned heavily, and liftec 
his.hands and eyes. The alchemist intimated 
purpose to continue some experiment of high 
port during the greater part of the night, and 
others separated to. their places of repose* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Now God be good to me in this wild pilgrimage ! 

AU hope in human aid 1 cast behind me. , 

Oh, who would be a woman ? — who tbat fool, 

A weeping, pining, faithful loving woman ? 

She hath haid measure still where she hopes kindest. 

And all her bounties only make ingrates. 

lifrułs Pilgrimage, 

The summer evening was closed, and Janet, just 
when her longer stay might have occasioned suspi-* 
cion and inąuiry in that jealous household, return- 
cd to Cumnor Place, and hastened to the apartment 
in which she had left her lady. She found her with 
her head resting on her arnns, and these crossed 
upon a table which stood before her, As Janet 
came in, she neither looked up nor stirred. 

Her faithful attendant ran to her mistress with 
the speed of lightning, and rousing her at the same 
time with her hand, conjured the countess in the 
most eamest manner to look up, and say what thus 
affected hen The unhappy lady raised her head 
accordingly, and looking on her attendant with a 
ghastly eye, and cheek as pale as clay, * Janet,* she 
said, ' I have drank it.' 

' God be praised !' said Janet, hastily — * I mean 
God be praised that it is no worse — the potion will 
not harm you.-— Rise, shake this lethargy from your 
limbs, and this despair from your mind.' 

* Janet,' repeated the countess again, *disturb me 
not — ^leave me at peace— let life pass ąuietly — I am 
poisoned.' 

' You arc not/ my dearest lady,' answered the 
maiden eagerly— ^What you have swallowed can- 
not iajure yóu, and I hastened hitlier to tell you 
that tnc means of escape are open to you*' 
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^ Escape !' exclsumed the lady, as she taised her- 
self hastily in her chair, while light returned to her 
eye and lite to her cheek ; * but ah ! Janet, it comes 
too late.' 

^ Not so, deareśt lady — Rise, takę minę arm, 
walk thrDugh the apartment — Łet not fancy do the 
work of poison ! So ; fcel you not now that you are 
possessed of the fuli use of your litnbs ?' 

* The torpor seems to diminish,' said the coun- 
tess, as, suppoited by Janet, she walked to and fro 
in the apaitmeńt ; ^ but is it then śo, and have I not 
swallowed a deacUy dfaught ? Yamey was here sińce 
tliou wert gone, and commanded me, with eyes in 
which I read my fate, to swallow yon horrible drug. 
O, Janet ! it must be fatal ; never was harmless 
draught served by such a cup-bearer!' 

, * He did not deem it harmless, I liear,' replied 
the maiden ; * but God confounds the devices of the 
wicked. Believe me, as I swear by the dear gospel 
in which we trust, your life is safe from his prac- 
tice. Did yoii not debatę with him ?' 

* The house ^as silent,' answered the lady— - 
* thou gone — ^none other but he in the chamber— and 
he capable of every crime. I did but stipulate hc 
would remove his hateful presence, and I drank 
whatever he offercd. — But you spoke of escape, Ja- 
net ; can I be so happy ?' 

* Are you strong enough to bear the tidings, and 
make the effort ?' 

* Strong !' answered the countcss — ^ Askthe hind, 
when the fangs of the deer hound are stretched to 
gripe her, if she is strong enough to spring the 
chasm. I am equal to every effort that may relieve 
me from this place.' 

* Hear me then,' said Janet. * One, whom I deem 
an assured friend of yours, has shown himself to 
me in varipus disguises, and sought speech of mt^ 
which, — for my mind was not elear on the matter 

until this evening,— I have cvcr declined. He was 
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tbie pedłar who brought you gooda-— die idnerant 
hawker, who sold me books— whenever I stirred 
i^road I was surę to sec hinu The ettat of this 
mgfa df terroined me to ipeak with him. He waits 
evea now at the postem gsCte of the park wtth meaas 
iar yąiur flight. — But hare you strength of body i^^ 
Have yoo courage of mind ?— -Caa you undertake 
die enterprisf V 

* She that flies from jdeath,' said the lady, ' fipds 
strength of body— -ehe that woułd eacape from sbame^ 
lacks no strength of mind. The thoughts of leav* 
ing behind me the viilain who menaces both my life 
aoid honour, would giye me strength torise from my 
death-bed.' 

^ In God's name, tben, lady,' said Janet, ^ I must 
bid you adieu, and to God^s charge I must commit 
you.' 

^ Win you not fly with me, then, Jańet ?' said the 
countess anxiously-— * Am I to lose thee ? Is thb 
thy faithful service ?' 

* Lady, I would fly with you as willingly as bird 
eyer fled from cage, but my doipg so would occa- 
sion instant discovery and pursuit. I must remain, 
and use means to disguise the truth for some time, 
•—May heaven pardon the fałsehood because of the 
necessity !' ^ 

^ And am I then to travel alone with this stran* 
ger V said the lady — < Bethink thee, Janet, may not 
diis proYe some deeper and darker scheme to sepa« 
ratę me perhaps from you, who are my only friend ?' 

* No, madam, do not suppose it,' answered Janęt, 
seadily : ' the youth is ąn honest youth in his pur- 
pose to you ; and a friend to master Tressilian, un- 
der whose direction he is come hither.' 

^ If he be a friend of Tressilian,' said the countess, 
' I will commit myself to his charge, as to that of an 
angel sent from heaven ; for thaa Tressilian, never 
breathed mortal man morę free of whatever wa^ . 
base, false, or selfisb. He forgot Vi\m&c\i \)\v^\^tN^x 

VOL0 JU H 
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• « 

, he could be of use to others. — Alas ? and how wa^. 
łie reąuited !' 

With eager ilaste they coUected the few necesaa- 
raies which it was tbougbt proper the countessshould 
take with her, and which Janet, with speed and 
dexterityf formed into a smidl bundle, not forgętting 
to add such omaments of intrinsic yalue as came 
most readily in her way, and particularly a casket 
of jewels, which she wisely judged might prove of 
service in sonae futurę emergeney. The countess of 
Łeicester next changed her dress for one which Janet 
usually wore uponany brief jourhey, for they judccd 
it necessary to avoid every extemal distinction 
which might attract attention. Ere these prepara* 
tions were fully madę, the moon had arisen in the 
summer heaven, and all in the retired mansion had 
betaken themselves to rest, or at least to the silence 
and retircment of their chambers. 

There was no difficulty anticipated in escaping, 
whether from the house or garden^ proyiding only 
they could elude observation. Anthony Foster had 
accustomed himself to consider his daughter as a 
conJK:ious sinner might regard a visible guardian 
angel, which, notwithstanding his guilt, continued 
to hover around him, and therefore his trust in her . 
knew no bounds. Janet commanded her own mo- 
tious during the day-time, and had a master-key 
which opened the postem door of the park, so thatshe 
could go to the village at pleasure, either upon the 
household afFairs, which were entirely confided to 
her management, or to attend her devotions at the 
meeting-house of her sect. It is true, the daughter 
of Foster was thus liberally entrusted, under the 
solemn condition that she should not avail herself 
of these privileges, to do any thing inconsistent with 
the safe-keeping of the countess; for so hcr.resi- 
dence at Cumnor place had been termed, sińce she 
began of late to exhibit impatience of the restric. 
tipns to which she was subjected* Nor is there 
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)-eason to suppose, that any thing short of the dread- 
ful suspicions which the scenę of that evening had 
excited, couid have induced Janet to have violated 
ber word, or deceived her father's confidence. But 
from what she had witnessed, she now conceived 
herself not only justified, but imperatively called 
upon to make her lady's safety the principal object 
of her care^ setting all other considerations aside. 

The fugitiyecountess with her guide were tra- 
versing with hasty steps the broken and interrupted 
path, which had once been an avenue, now totaily 
darkened by the boughs of spreading trees which 
met above their head, and now receiving a doubtful 
and deceiving light from the beams of the moon, 
which penetratttd where the axe had madę openings 
in the wood. Their path was repeątedly interrupt- 
ed by felled . trees, or the large boughs which had 
been left on the ground till time served to make 
them into faggots and billets. 1 he inconvenience 
and difficulty attending these interruptions^ the 
breathless hastę of the first part of their route, the 
exhausting sensations of hope and fear, so mych af- 
fected the countess^s strength, that Janet was forced 
to propose that they should pause for a few minutes 
to recover breath and spirits. Both therefore stood 
still beneath the shadow of a huge old gnarled oak- 
tree, and both naturally looked back to the mansion 
which they had left behind them, whose long dark 
front was seen in the gloomy distance, with its huge 
stalks of chimneys, turrets,. and clock house, rising 
above the linę of the roof, and deńnedly visible 
against the pure azure blue of the summer sky. 
One light only twinkled from the extended and sha- 
dowy mass, and it was placed sp Iow that it rather 
seemed to glimmer from the ground in front of the 
mansion, than from one of the windows. The 
countes8's terror was awakened — ' They folio w us !' 
she said, pointing out to Jatiet the U^X \^\aOcv ^\i% 
tiurmedher. 
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Less agitated than her mistress, Janet perceived 
that the gleam was stutionary, and informed the 
countess in a whisper, ttiat the light proceeded from 
the soli tary celi iu which the alchemist pursued his 
occult esperiments*-;-* He is ot' those,' she added^ 
> who sit up and watch by night that they may com. 
mit iniąuity. £vii was the chance which sent hither 
a man, whose mixed speech of ęarthly wealth and 
unearthly or superhuman knowledge, has in it what 
does so especially captivate my poor father* Weil 
spoke the good master Holdforth — andy methougbt, 
not without meaning that those of our household 
should find thereip a practical use. ^^There be 
those«" he said, * and Uieir number is legion, who 
will rather, like the wicked Ahab, listen to the 
dreams of the false prophet Zedechias, than to the 
words of him by whom the Lord hath spoken.' An(d^ 
he further insisted— ^ Ah, my brethren* there be 
many Zedechiases among you— -men that promise 
you the light of their camsd knowledge, so you will 
surrender to them that of your heavenly understand- 
ing. What are they better than the tyrant Naas, 
who demanded the right eye of those who were sub- 
jected to him i and fs^ther he insisted^ 

It is uncertain how long the fair puritan^s me* 
mory might have supported her in the rećapitula- 
tion of master Holdforth's discourse ; but the coun* 
tess now intemipted her^ and assured her she was 
so much recovered that she could now reach the 
• postem without the necessity of a second delay. 

They set out accordingly, and performed the se- 
cond part of their joumey with morę deliberatioDi 
and of course morę easily, than the first hasty com"- 
mencement. This gave them leisure for reflection ; 
and Janet now for the first time, ventured to ask 
her lady, which way she proposed to dirett her 
flight. Receiving no immediate answer, — for per- 
JiMps, in the confasion of her mind, this very obvi* 
ouB aubject <^ deliberatiou Yud not occ\attd tic^ tba 
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countess,— ^Janet ventured to add, * probably to your 
father^s house, where you are surę of safety and 
protection V 

- * No Janet,' said the lady, mournfiilly, * I Icft 
Lidcote-Hall while my heart was light and my name 
was honourabie, and Iwill not return thithertill my 
lord^s permissión and public acknowledgment of our 
marriage restore me to my native home, with all 
the rank and honour which he has bestowed on me.' 

* And whither will you, then, madam V said Janet* 

* To KenilWorth, girl,' said the countess, boldly 
^nd frecly. * I Will see these revels — ^these princely 
revels— the preparation for which makes the land 
ring from side to side. Methinks, when the queen 
of England feasts within my husband^s halls, the 
countess of Leicester should be no unbeseeming 
guest*' • 

* I pray God you may be a welcome one,' said 
Jaffet hastily; 

*' You abuse my situation, Janet,' said the countess 
angrily, * and you forget your own/ 

^I do neither, dearest madam,' said the sorrow- 
ful maiden ; ^ but have yóu forgotten that the noble 
earl has given such strict charges to keep your mar- 
riage secret, that he may preserve his court favour ? 
and can you think that your sudden appearance at 
his' castle, at such a junćture, and in such a presence, 
will be acceptable to him V 

* Thou thinkest I would disgrace him,' sąid the 
countess ; — *" nay, let go my arm, I can walk without 
aid, and work without counscL' 

' Be not angry with me, lady,' said Janet meekly, 
* and let me still support you ; the road is rough, 
and you are little accustomed to walk in darkness.' 

^If you deem me not so mean as may disgrace 
my husband,' said the countess, in the same resent- 
ful tonę, * you suppose my lord of Leicester capa- 
Ue of abetting, perhaps of givmg am «ivdL ^\)fiGw^x^^^ 

H2 
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to the base proceedings of your father and Vamey, 
whosc errand I will do to the good carl.' 

* JFor God's sake, madaiu, spare my father in your 
report,' said Janet; * let my scrvices however poor, 
be some atoncment for his errors.' 

* I ^nr.'. txk ;Sc u ij ust, dc i.e>w Janet, were it other* 
wise,' said the couniess, resuming at once the fond- 
ness and confiditnce ot her manner towards her 
faithful attendant. * Yes, Janet, not a word of minę 
shall do your father prejudice. But thou scest, my 
love, I have no desire but to throw myself on my 
husband's protection* 1 have left the abode he as- 
signed to me, because of the villany of the per- 
sons by whom I was surroiindcd— but I will disobey 
his commands in no other particular. 1 will appeal 
tó him alone — I will be protected by him alone,— - 
To no other, than at his pieasur^ have I or will I 
communicate the secret union which combines our 
hearts and our destinies. I will see him, and receive 
from his own lips the directions for my futurę con- 
duct. Donotargue against my resolution, Janet; 
you will only confirm me in it. — And to own the 

. truth, 1 am resolved to know my fate at once, and 
from my husband's own mouth, and to seek him at 
Kenii worth is the surcst way to attain my purpose.' 
While Janet hastily revolved in hef mind the 
difficulties and uncertainties attendant on the un- 
fortunate lady^s situation, she was inclined to alter 
her first opinion, and to think, upon the whole, that 
sińce the countess had withdrawn herself from the 
retreat in which she had been placed by her hus- 
band, it was her first duty to repair to his presence, 
and possess him with the reasons of such conduct. 
She knew what importance the earl attąched to the 
concealment of their marriage, and could not but 
own, that by taking any step to make it public witb 
out his permission, the countess would incur, ir 
high degree, the indignation of her husband. 

she retired to her father^s hou&e vi\\.V«»al ?xl eTnli 
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avowal of her rank, her situation was lillely greatly ^ 
to prejudice her character, ~aiid ił she madę such an 
aVowaU it might occasion an irreconcilcabie breach 
with her husband. At Kenilwgrth^agaia, she mig^t 
plead her cause with her husbaud hunscłf, whom 
Janet, though distrusting him morę thaii thc coun*- 
tess did, beiieved incapable of beuig accessary to 
the basc and dcspcrate mcan^ which his depend- 
antS) from whose power thc lady was now escaping, 
might resort to^ in order to stifie her cumplaints of 
the treatment she had received at iheir hands. But 
at the worst, and were the earl himself to deny her 
justice and protection, still at Kenilworth, if she 
chose to make her wrongs pubiic, tht: countess might 
have Tressiiian for Jjer advocatc, and the quecn for 
her judge, tor so much Janct had karncd in hef 
short conitTcnce with Wayland. She was, there- 
fore, on the whole, reconcilcd to her lady's proposai 
of goińg towards Kenilworth,and so expressed her- 
self ; recommending, however, to the countess the 
utmoet caution in making her arrival known to her 
husband. 

* Hast thou thyself been cautious, Janet f' said the 
countess ; ' this guide, in whom I must put my eon- - 
fidence, hast thou not entrusted to him the secret of 
my condition V 

* From me he has learned nothing,' said Janet, 
* nor do I believe that he knows morę than what the 
public in generał believe of your situation.' 

^ And what is that?' said the lady. 

* That you left your father's houśe — but I shall 
offend you again if I go on/ said Janet, interrupt- 
ing herself. 

^ Nay go on,' said the countess ; ^ I must leam to 
endure the evil report which my foUy has brought 
upon me. They think, I suppose, that I have left 
my father'8 house to folloiy lawless pleasure — It is 
an crror which will soon be re,movtd^-^vri^^t^\x. 
shall, fof I will li ve with spotltss («ccit^ ot \ ^^^ 
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cease to live. — I am accóunted, then the paran 
of my Leicesten 

* Most men say of Vamey,' said Janet ; ' yet s 
cali him only the conv6nient cloak of his mas' 
pleasures; for rcports of the profuse expen9 
garnishing yonder apartments' have secretly | 
abroad, and such doings far surpass the meai 
Varney. But this latter opinion is little preval 
for men dare hardly even hint sUspicioD whe 
high a name is concenied, lest the Star-chac 
;should punish inem for scańdal of the nobility.' 

* They do well to speak Iow/ said the coiln 
^ who would mention the iUustrious Dudiey as 
accomplice of such a wretch as Vamey. — We 1 
reached the postem — Ah ! Janet, I ihust bid 
farę well ! — Wcep not, my good girl,' said she, 
deavouring to^cover her own reluctance to part ' 
her faithful attendant under an attempt at pla} 
Hess, ^ and against we meet agaiu, reforni me, Js 
that precise rufF of thine for an open rabetin^ 
lace and out work^ that will let men see t^pu 
a fair neck ; and that kirtle of Philiippine che! 
with that bugle lace which befits only a cham' 
maid, i.ito threc-pUed velvet and cloth of gol 
thou wilt find plenty of stufFs in (ny chamber, al 
freely bestow them on you. Thou must be br 
Janet ; for thoiigh thou art now but the attendar 
a distressed and errant lady, who is both namt 
and fair^eless, yet, when we meet again, thou n 
be drt^śsed as becomes the gentlewoman nea 
in love and in service to the first countess in E 
land,' 

* Now may God grant it, dear lady ! — not th 
may go with gayer apparel, but that we may t 
wear our kirtles over lighter hearts.*^ 

By this tinie the lock of the postem-door ł 
aftef some hard wrencVvig, yielded to the mas 
key; and the count^ssf not without internal sfa 
detińg^ saw herśelf bcyońd: <ht 'w^Bka >ife' ' 
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husbands strict commands had assigned to her as 
the boundary of her walks. Waiting with much 
aiudety for their appearance, Wayland Smith stood 
|^'|^at some distance, shrpading hitnself behind a hedge 
'which bcJrdered the high road. 

^ Is all safe r said Janet to him, ansiously, as he 
approached them with caution. 

^ AU,' he replied ; ^ but I have been unable to 
procure a horse for the lady. Giles Goślin g, the 
cowardly hilding, refused me one on any terms ; 
lest, forsooth, he should' sufFer — but no matten She 

tmust ride on my palfrey, and I must walk byi her 
Mde until I come by another horse. There will 
be no pursuit, if you, pretty jnistress Janet, forget 
^not diy lesson.' 
* Nm morę tban the wise widów of Tekoa forgot 
die words which Joab put into her mouth,' answer- 
ed Janet. * To-morrow, I say that my lady is uih 
^ able to rise.' 

k * Aye, and that she hath aching and heaviness of 
I the head-^a throbbing at the heart, and lists not to 
I be disturbed.— >Fear not, they will take the hint, 
and trouble thee with few ąuestions— ^ey under* 
^ stand the disease.' 

* But^' said the lady, ^ my absence must be sooti 
^ £tcovered, and they will murther her in revenge.— ^ 

I will rather return than expose her to such dangen' 

* Be at eaae on my account, madam,' sald Janet ; 
* I would you were as surę of receiving the favour 
yoa desire from those to whom you must make 
appeal, as I amjthat my father, however angry, wiH 
sufier no harm to befal me.* \ 

The countess was now placed by Wayland upon 
his horse, around the saddle of which he had placed 
his cloak^ so foldedas to make her a commodious 



* Adieu, itnd may the blessing of God wend with 
you !' said Janet, again kissing heT tci\%tct.^*^*^^QaoD& 
wbo retumed her benediction mliti ^ m»X^ c«s«^^^ 
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They then tore themselyes asunder, and Janet, ad. 
dressing Wayland, eKclaimed, * May Heaven deal 
with you at your need, as you are true or fąlse to^ 
this most injured and most helpless lady !' 

' Amen ! pretty Janet,' rcplied Wayland : — ^ and 
believe ne, I will so acquit myself of my trust, as 
may tempt even your pretty eyes, saintlike as they 
are, fo look less scornfully on ne when we next ' 
meet.* 

The latter part of this adieu was whispered into 
Janet's ear ; and although she madę no reply to it 
directly, yet her manner, influenced no doubt by hcr 
desire to ieave every motive in force which could i 
operate towards her nxistress's safety, did not dis- ' 
courage the hope which Wayland's words e;cpre88- 
ed« She re-entered the postern-door, and locked 
it behind her, while Wayland, taking the horae^s 
bridle in his hand, and walking close by its head, 
they began in silence their dubious and moonlight 
journey. i 

Although Wayland Smith used the utmost des- | 

{)atch which he could make, yet this modę of travel- i 
ing was so slow, that when morning began to dawo 
through the eastern mist, he found himself not far- 
ther thau about ten miles distant from Cumnor. { 
^ No w, a plague upon all smooth-spoken hosts !' said ' 
Wayland, unable longer to suppress his mortifica- j 
tion and iineasiness. ^ Had the false loon, Giles 
Gosling, but told me plainly two days sińce, that I 
was to reckon naught upon him, I had shifted bet* 
ter for myself. But they have such a c ustom .of 
promising whatever is called for, that it is not tSi 
the steed is to be shod you find they are out bf iron^ j 
Had I but known, I cóuld have madę twenty shifts j i 
nay, for that matter, and in so good a cause, I would j 
have thought little to have prigged a prancer from 
the next common — it had but been sendingback th( 
brute to the Headborough. The farcy and Hu 
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founders confound evefy horse in the stables of the 
Black Bear!' 

The lady endeayouf ed to comfort her guide, ob* 
serving, that the dawn would enable him to make 
morę speed. 

* Tnie, madam,' replied he ; * but then it will en- 
able other folks to take notę of us, and that mąy 
jprove an ill beginning of our journey. I had not 
caręd a spark from anvil about the matter, had we ^ 
been farther advanced on our way. But this Berk- 
shire has been notoriously haunted e'er sińce I knew 
the country, with that sort of malicious elves, who 
sit up late and rise early, for no other purpose than 
to pry into other folks' affairs. I have been endan- 
gered by them ere now. But do not fear,' he added, 
' good madam ; for wit, meeting with opportunity, 
wiU not miss to find a salve for every sore.' 

The alarms of her guide madę morę impression 
on the countess's mind than the comfort which he 
judged fit to administer along with it. She looked 
anxiously around her, and as the shadowś withdrew 
from the landscape, and the heightening glow oCthe 
eastem sky promised the spćedy rise of the sun, 
expected at every tum that the incrcasing light 
would expose them to the view of the vengeful 
pursuers, or present some dangerous and insUr*- 
mountable obstacle to the prosecution of their jour- 
ncy. Wayland Smith perceived her uneasmess, 
and, displeased with himself for having given her 
cause of alarm, strode on with ąffected alacrity, 
now talking to the horse aś one expert in the lań- 
guage of the stable, now whistling to himself Iow 
ahduninterruptedsnatches of tunes,and now assuring 
the lady there was no danger, while at the same 
timę he looked sharply around to see that there 
was nothing in sight, which might give the lie to 
his words while they were issuing from his mouth. 
Thus did they journcy on until an unespected in- 
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cident gavę them the means of conttnuing ^eir pi 
grimage with morę spee4 and conyeniencf;. . 



CHAFTER Vn. 

Siehard, JL hone !— a hone l-^my kdngdom fbr a hone ! 
€a$e9by. — — _ My lord, PU lie^ you to a hprse. 

Richard m* 

OuR trayellers were in the act of passing a sms 
thicket of trees closc by the road-side, when d 
first liviQg being presented himself whotn they lu 
seen sipce their depaitore from Cumnor Plac 
This was a stupid lout, seeiningly a farmer's bo 
in a gray jerkin, with his head b^e, his hose abo 
his heels, and huge startups upon his feet. He he 
by the bridle what of all things they most wantę 
a palfrey, nacnely, with aiside-saddle, and all oth 
garniture for a woman's mounting ; and \^t hail< 
Wąyland Smith with, ^ Zur, be ye zure the party 

^ Ay, that I be, my lad^' answered Waylam 
without an instant's hesitation ; and it must be ow 
ed that consciences, trained in a stricter school 
morality, might have given way to an occąsion i 
tempting. W hile he spoke he caught the rein o 
of the boy's hand, and almost at the same tin 
helped down the countess from his own horse, ai 
- aided her to mount on that which chance had thi 
presented for her acceptance. Indeed, so natural 
. did the whole take place, that the countess, as 
afterwards appeared, never suspected but what H 
horse had been placed there to meet them by tl 
|n*ecaution of the guide or some of his friends. 

The lad, however, who was thus hastiły dispo 
sessed of his charge, began to stare hard, ac 
scrktch hjsrhead, as if seizcd with some qualifi8,< 
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cmscience for delivering up the animal on such brief 
explanation. — ^ I be right zure thou be'st the party/ 
said be, muttering to himself, ^ but thou shouldst ha 
said BeanSj thou knaw'st.' 

' Ay, ay,' said Waylaud, speaking at a yenture ; 
* and thou Bacon^ thou knaw^st,' 

* Noa, noa,' said the lad ; ' bidę ye— bidę ye-»-it 
was Ptaseje should ha said.' 

* Weil, well,' answered Wayland, * pease be it, 
a^ God'8 name, though bacon were the better pass- 
wórd.' 

. And, being by tbis time mounted on his own 
horse,. he caught the rdn of the palfrey from the 
unccrtaiil hołd of the hesitating young boor, flung 
him a smali piece of money, and madę amends for 
lost time by riding briskly off without further par- 
ley« * The lad was stiU yisible from the bill up 
wnich they were riding, and Wayland, as he look* 
cd back, beheld him standing wid) his fingers in his 
hair as immoveable as a guide-post, and his head 
tamcd in the direction in which they were esca- 
ping from him. At length, just as they topped the 
luU, he saw the clown stoop to lift up the silver 

Soat which his benevolence had imparted,— ^ Now 
b is what I cali a Godsend,' said Wayland ; ^ this 
18 a bonny welUridden bit of a going thing, and it 
will carry us so far till we get you as well mounted, 
and then we will send it bacl^to satisfy the hue and 
ery.' 

But he wąs deceived in his espectations ; and fate, 
which seemed at firstto promise so fairly, soon threat* 
ened to fum the incident, which he thus gloried in, 
into the cause of their utter ruin. / 

They had not ridden a short mile from the place 
where they left the lad, befóre they heard a man's 
voice ahouting on the wind behind them, ^ Robbe- 
ty ! robbery ! — Stop thief !' and similar exclamation$9 
which Wayland's conscience readily a&^wtt.d Vvvo5i 

VOŁ« u* I 
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must arise out of the transaction to which he ha 
been just accessary.' 

/ * I had better have gone barefoot all my life,' I 
said ; ' it is the hue and ery, and I am a lost mai 
Ah ! Wayland, Wayland, many a time thy fath< 
said, horse-flesh would be the death of thee. Wei 
I once safe among the horse-coursers in Smithfielc 
or Turnball Street, they should have leave to han 
me as high as St. PauPs, if I e'er meddled moi 
withrnobles, knights, or gende-women.' 

Ałuidst these dismal reflections, he turned hi 
head rfepeatedly to see by wbom hę waschasec 

/ and Vas much comforted when he could only du 
cover a single rider, who was, however, well mouni 
ed, and ca ?ie after them at a speed which left ther 
no chance of escaping, even had the lady*s strengt 
pernitted her to ride as fast as her palfrey migli 
have been able to gallop. 

' There may be fair play betwixt us, surę,' thoagli 
Wayland, * where there is but one man on eacl 
side, and yonder fellow sits on his horse morę liki 
a monkey than a cavalier. Pshaw ! if it came U 
the worst, it will be easy unhorsing him. Nay 
'snails ! I think his horse will take the matter in hii 
own hand, for he has the bridle betwixt his teeth 
Oons, what care I for him V said he, as the pursuei 
drew yet nearer ; ' It is but the little animal of s 
mercer from Abingdon, when all is over/ 

Even so it was, as the experienced eye of Way- 
land had descried at a distance. For the valiani 
mercer's horse, which was a beast of mettle, feel 
ing himself put to his speed, and discerning a cou- 
ple of horses riding fast, at some hundred yards 
distance before him, betook himself to the road 
with such alacrity, as totally deranged the seat cl 
his rider, who not only came up with, but pasśed, 

, at fuli gallop, those whom he had been pursuing, 
pulling the reins with all his might, and ejaculating, 
^ Stop ! stop !' an interjection which seemed rathei 
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I 
to regard his own palfrey, than what seamen cali 

' the chase.' With the same involuntary speed, he 

shot ahead (to use another uautical phrase,) about 

a furlong, ere he was able to stop and tiirn his hoise, 

and then rode back tówards our trayeliers^ adjust- 

ing, as well as he could, his disordered dress, re- 

setding bimself in the saddle, and endeav>3uring to 

su()stitutc a bold and martial frown, for the confu- 

sion and dismay which sat upon his visage during 

his involuńtary career. 

Wąyland had just time to caution the lady not to 

be alarmed, adding, ^ this fellow is a guli, and I will 

use hitn as such.' 

• When the mercer had recovered breath and auda- 
city enough to confront them, he ordered Wayl^nd, 
in a menacing tonę, to deliver up his palfrey.' 

^ How \ said the Smith, in King Cambyses' vein, 
' are we commanded to stand and deliver on the 
Ktng^s high way ? Then out, Excalibar, and tell 
this knight of prowess, that dire blows must decide 
between us.' 

1* Haro and help, and hue and ery, every true man !' 
said the mercer, ' I am withstood in seeking to re- 
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* * Thou swearest thy Gods in vain, foul paynim,' 
said Wayland, ' for I will through with my purpose, 
were death at^the end on't. Nevertheless, know, 
thou false man of frail cambric and ferrateen, that I 
am he, t ven the pedler, whom thou didst boast to 
meet on M aiden-castle-moor, and despoil of his pack; 
wherefore betake thee to thy weapons presently.' 

* I spoke but in jest, man,* said Goldthred ; * I 
am an honest shopkeeper and citizen, who scorn to 
leap forth on any man from behind a hedge.' 

* Then, by my faith, most puissant mercer, I am 
sorry for my vow, which was, that wherever I met 
thee, I would despoil thee of thy palfrey,. and be- 
litDW it updb my leman, unless thou ćouldst defend 
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it by blows of force. But the vow is passed and 
registered — and all I can do for thee, is to leayethe 
horse at Donnington, in the nearest hostelrie.' 

* But I tell thee, friend,' said the mercer, it i« the 
very horse on which I was this day to carry Jane 
Thackham, of Shottesbrok, as far as the parish-church 
yonder, to become Damę Goldthred. She hath 
jumped out of the shot-window of old GafTer Thack- 
ham's grange ; and lo ye, yonder^he stands, at the 
place where she should have met the palfrey, with 
her camlet riding.cloak, and ivory-handled whip^ 
like a picture of Lot's wife. I pray you, in good 
terms, let me have back the palfrey.' 

^ Grieved am I,' said Wayland, ^ as much for 
the fsur damsel as for thee, most noble imp of muś- 
lin. But vow.s must have their course — thou wilt 
(ind the' palfrey at the Angel yonder at Donnington. 
It is all I may do for thee, with a safe conscience/ 

^ To the devil with thy conscience !' said the dis- 
mayed mercer—^* Woulast thou have a bride walk 
to church on foot ?' 

' Thou may'st take her on thy crupper, Sir Gold- 
thred/ answered Wayland ; * it will take down thy. 
ateed^s mettle.' 

' And ho w if you — if you forget to leave my 
horse, as you propose V said Goldthred, not without 
hesitation, for his soul was afraid within him. 

' My pack shall be pledged for it — yonder it lics 
with Giles Gpslłng, in his chamber with the da- 
maśk'dleathem hangings, stufFed fuU with velvet 
single, double, treble-piled — ^rash-taifeta, and parą-> 
pa— shąg, damask, and muckado, plush, and gro- 
gram. 

* Hołd ! hołd !' ex£laimed the mercer ; * nay, if 
there be, in ^uth and sincerity, but the half of these- 
wares — but if ever I trust bumpkin with bonny Bay- 
ardagain»> 
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^ As you list for that, good master Gdldthred, 
aod so good morrow to you^ — and well parted,' he 
added, riding on cheerfully with the lady, while the 
diacountenanced mercer rode back much slowęr 
tłian he came, ponderuig what excuse he shoold 
make to the disappointed bride, who stood waiting 
for her galląnt groom in the midst of the kmg^s 
high-way. 

*Methought,' said thc lady,- as they rode on, 
^ yonder fool stared at me as if he had some remem- 
brance of me ; yet I kept my muffler as high as I 
might.' 

' If I thought so,* said Wayland, ' I would ride 
back, and ćut him over the pate — ^there would be no 
fear of harming his brains, for he never had so 
much as would make pap to a sucking gosling. 
We must now push on, however, and at Donning- 
ton we will leave the oaf 's horse, thal he may have 
no farther temptation to pursue us, and endeavour 
to assume such a change of shape as may baffle his 
pursuit, if he should persevere in it.' 

The travellers reached Donnington without Ilir- 
ther alarm, where it became matter of necessity 
that the countess should enjoy twp or three hours' 
repose, during which Wayland disposed himself\ 
with equal address and alacrity, to carry through 
thoae measures on which the safety of their futurę 
jpumey seemed to depend. 

£xchanging his pedlar's gaberdine for a smock- 
frock, he carried the palfrey of Goldthred .to the 
Angel Inn, which was at the other end of the v51. 
lagę from that where our travellers had taken up 
their ąuarters. In the progress of the morning,^ 
as he travelled about his other business, he saw tne 
steed brought forth, and delivered to the cutting 
mercer himself, who at the head of a valorous 
pósse of the hue and ery, came to rescue by force 
ef arms what was delivered to him without any 
Other ransom than the pricc of a Vvv\c|ł c^w^tv^vt x&. 

l 2 
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ale, drufkk out by his assistants, tbirsty, it wo^ 
seem, with their walk, and concerning the price of 
which master Goldthred had a ficrce dispute with 
the Headborough, whom he had summoned to aid 
hidi in raising the country. 

Having madę this act of prudent as well as just 
resdtution, Wayland procured such change of ap» 
parel for the lady, as well as himself, as gaye them 
both the appearance of country people of the bet- 
ter class ; it being farther resolyed, that in order to 
attract the less observation, she should pass upon 
the road for the sister of her guide. A good, but 
not a gay horse, fit to keep pace with his own, and 
gentle enough for a lady's use, cómpleted the pre- 
parations for the journey ; by making which he had 
been furnished with sufficient funds by Tressilian* 
And thus, about noon,^ after the countess had been 
refreshed by the sound repose of seyeral hours, 
they resumed their journey, with the purpose of 
making the best of their way to Kenii worth, by 
Coventry and Warwick. They were not, however, 
(lestined to travel far, without meeting some cause 
of apprehension. 

It is necessary to premise, that the landlord of 
the inn had informed them, a jovial party, intended, 
as he understood, to present some of the masąues 
or mummeries, which madę a part of the entertaiiiv 
ment with which the queen was usually welcom^ 
on the royal progresses, had left the village of Don- 
nington an hour or two before them, in order to 
proceed to Kenii worth. No w it had occurred to 
V/ayland, that, by attaching themselves in some 
sort to this groupe, as soon as they should over- 
take them on the road, they woukl be less likely to 
attract notice, than if they continued to travel en^ 
tirely by themselves. He communicated his idea to 
the countess, who, only anxious to arrive at Kenii- 
worth without interruption, left him free to choose 
the maoiier ia which this vfaa to be ^iccomęlishod. 
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They pressed forward their horses^ therefore, with 
the purpose of overtaking the party of intended re-^ 
yellers, and making the joumey in their company ; 
and had ju8t seen the litde party, consisting pardy 
of riders, par^y of people on foot, crossing the sum- 
mit of a gentle hill, at aboufhalf a mile's distance,. 
and disappe&ring on the other side when Wayland 
who ma^itained the most circumspect observation 
of all that met his eye in every direction, Was awsd^ 
that a rider was coming up behind them on a horse 
of uncomtnon action, accompanied by a serving ^ 
man; whose utmost efforts were unable to keep up^ 
with his niaster's trotting hackney^ and who, there^ 
fore was fain^to follow htm at a hand gallop. Way- 
land looked anxiou&ly back at these horseman ; be- 
came considerąbly disturbed in his manner ; looked 
back :ągain ; and became pale as he said to the lady 
— * *l%it is Richard *Varney's trotting gelding— -I 
y- woiitd know him among a thousand nags— -this is a 
wor^ business than meeting the mercer.' 

* Draw your sword/ answered the lady, * and 
pierce my bosom with it, rather than I should fali 
mto his hands.' 

^ I would rather by a thousand times, answered 
Wayland, ,* pass it through his body, or even minę 
own« But to say truth, fighting is not my best pointa 
though I can look on cold iron like another, wheu 
needs must be. And indeed, as for my sword— • 
(put on, I pray you) — it is a poor provant rapicr, 
and I warrant you he has a special Toledo. He has 
a serying man too, and I think it is the drunken 
ruffian Lambourne, upon the horse on 'which men 
say— (I pray you heartly, to put on) — ^he did the 
great robbpry of the west-country grazier. It is not 
that I fear either Yarney or Lambourne in a good 
cause— (your palfrey will go yet faster, if you urge 
him)— But yet — (nay, I pray you let him not break 
off into the gallop, Icst they should se^ v«^ fcax 
them, and gpve chase— keep tórn oi^^ ^ ^^ "^^^ 
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trot,) — But jret^ though I fear them not ; I woułd 
we were well rid of them^ and that otber by ix)liG]r 
than by violence. Could we once reach the party 
before us, we may herd among them, and pass un- 
observed, unless Varney be really come in express 
pursuit of us, and then, happy man be his dole.' 

While he thus spoke, he alternately urged and 
restrąined his horse, desirous to maintain the fleet- 
est pace that was consistent with the idea of an or- 
dinary journey on the road, but to avoid such ra- 
pidity of movement as might give ńse to suspicion 
that they were fleeing. 

At such a pace, they ascended the gentle hill we- 
have mentioned, and k>oking from the top, had the 
pleasure to see that the party which had left Don- 
nington before them, were in the little valley or bot- 
tom on the other side, wher^the road was traversed 
by a rivulet, beside which was a cottage or two. In 
this place they seemed to have madę a pause, which 
gave Wayland the hope of Joining them, and bc,^ 
coming a part of their company, ere Varney should 
overtake them. He was the morę anxious, as his 
companion, though she madę no complaints, and 
expressed ńo feąr^ began to look so deadly pale, that 
he was afraid she might drop from her horse. Not- 
withstanding this symptom of decaying strength,. ^ 
she pushed on her palfrey so briskly, that they join- 
ed the party in the bottom of the Yalley, ere V ar* 
ney appeared on the top of the gentle eminence 
which they descended. 

They found the company, to which they meant ta 
associate themselves, in great disorder. The women 
with dishevelled locks, and looks of great iniport* 
ance, ran in and out of one of the cottagesy a/m the 
men stood around holding the horses, and looking 
silly enough, as is usual in cases where their assisT 
ance is not wanted. 

Wayland and his charge paused, as if out of < 
jriosity, aad then gradually, Yii\lvout maklng any 
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ąuiries, or being asked any quęstioD8, they mingled 
with the group, as if they had always madę a part 
of it. ' 

They had not stood there. above five minutes, 
anxiou8ly keeping as much to the side of the road 
as possible, so as to place the other travellers be* 
twixt them and Yarney, when lord Leicester^s mas-" 
ter of the horse, followed by Lamboume, came ri* 
ding fiercely down the hill, their faorse's flanks and 
the rowels of their spurs showing bloody tokens of 
the ratę at which they tra;velled. The appearance 
of the stationary groupe aro)ind the cottages^ wear- 
ing their buckram suits in order to ptotect their 
masąuing dresses, haying their light xart for trans- 
porting their scenery, and carrying various fantastic 
properties in their hands for th^ morę easy convey- 
ance, let the riders at once into the character and 
purpose of the company. 

* You are revellers,* said Yarney, designing for 
Kenilworth.' 

' Recie qutdem^ Domine spectatisstme^ ąnswered 
one of the party. 

* And ^hy the devil ^tand you here,' ssdd Yar-' 
ney^ ^ when your Utmost despatch wiU but bringyou 
to Kenilworth in time i The queen dines at War-* 
wiek to-morrow, and you loiter here ye knaves.' 

^ In very truth, sir, said a little diminutive urchin, 
wearing a vizard with a couple of spróuting homs 
of ai> elegant scarlet Jiue, having moreover a black 
serge terkin drawn close to his body by lacing, gar- 
nished with red stockings, and shoes so shaped as 
to resemble cloven feet, — ^ in very truth, sir, and 
you ariś in the right on't. It is my father the devil, 
who, being taken in labour, has delayed our present 
purpose, by increasing our company with an imp 
too many.' 

' The devil he has !* ąnswered Yarney, whosc 
ląugh, howeyer, never exceeded z. ^'diCA&^c ^sss^S.^v 
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^ It is even as the juvenile hath said,^ added the 
masquer who spoke iirst; ^ our major de vii, for this 
is but our minor one, is even now at Lucina fer 
Qpem^ within that very tugurium** 

* By Saint George, or rather by the dragon, who 
may be a kinsman of^^the iiend in the straw, a most 
comical chance !' said Vamey. ' How. sayest thou, 
Lambourne, wilt thou stand godfather for the nonce! 
— if the devil were to choose a gossip, I know no 
one morę fit for the oflSce^* 

* Saving always when my betters are in presence,' 
said Lambourne, with the civil impudence of a ser- 
vant who knows his services to be so indispensable,. 
that his jest will be permitted to pass muster. 

* And what is the name of this de vii or devil's 
dam, who has timed her tums so strangely ?' said 
Vamey. * We can ill aiford to spare any of our ac« 
tors.' 

' Gaudet nomine Sybillae^ said the iirst speaker, 
' she is called Sybill Laneham, wife of master Ri- 
chard Laneham' 

* Clerk to the council-chamber door,' said V.ar- 
ney ; ' why she is inexcusable, having had experi- 
ence how to have ordered her matters better. But 
who were those, a man and a wonian, I think, who 
rode so hastily up the hill before me even now ?— 
do they belong to your company ?' 

Wayland was about to hazard a reply to this 
alarming inąuiry, when the little diablotin again 
thrust in his oar. 

* So please you,' he said, coming close up to Var- 
ney, and apeaking so as not to be overheard by his 
companions, ' the man was our devil major, wba 
has tricks enough to supply the lack of a huiidred 
such as damę Laneham; and the woman — if you 
please— is the sagę person whose assistance is niost 
particularly necessary to our distressed comrade. 

Obf what^ you have gót the wise Woman then J* 
s^'d Yamejr. * Why truły ^ ste lodeYiY^ otL<&\^\aA. 
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to a place where she was needed — And you have a 
spare limb of Satan, besides, to supply the place of 
mistress Lanehain ?* 

* Ay, sir,' said the boy, ' they are not so . scarce 
in this world as your honour's virtuous eminencc 
woułd suppose— This master-fiend shall spit a few 
flashes of fire, and eruct a vohnne or two of smokc 
on the spot, if it will do you pleasure^ — ^you would 
think he had iEtna in his abdomen.' 

* I lack time just now, most hopeful imp of dark* 
ness, to witness his performance,' said Varney ; ' but 
here is something for you all to drink the lucky 
hour — and so, as the play says, ' God be with your 
iabour !' ^ 

Thus speaking, he struck his hot-se with the spurs 
and róde on his way. 

Lambourne tarried a moment or two bchind his 
master, and rummaged his pouch for a piece of sil- 
ver, which he bestowed on the communicative imp^ 
as he said, for his encouragement on his path to the 
infcrnal regions, some sparks of whose fire, he said, 
he could discover flashing from him already, Then 
having received the boy*s thanks for his generosity, 
he also spurred his horse, and róde after his master 
as fast as the fire flashes from flint. 

* And now,' said the wiły imp, sideling close up 
to Wayland's horse, and cutting a gambol in the 
air, which seemed to indicate his title to relation- 
ship with the prince of that element, * I have told 
them who-^ow are, do you in return tell me who / 
am?' 

' Either Flibbertigibbet,' answered Wayland 
Smith, *'or else an imp of the devil in good earnest.' 

* Thou hast hit it,' answered Dickie Sludge ; * I 
am thine^ own Flibbertigibbet, man ; and I havc 
broken forth of bounds, «long with my learned pre- 
ceptor, as I told thee I would do, whether he would 
or not. — But what lady hast thou got with thee ? * I 
«aw thou wert at fault the first c\vits>L\ow '^^a* -^^^^ 
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ond so I drew up for thy assistaiice. But I must 
know all who she is, dear Wayland.^ 

^ Thou shalt know fifty finer t^ings, my detr In*> 
gle,^ said Wayland ; but a truce to thine inąuiries 
just now; and sińce youare bound for Kenilworth^ 
thithcr will I too, even for the love of thy sweet 
face and waggish company.' 

' ^ Thou 8hould'st have said my waggish face and 
sweet company,' said Dickie ; ^ but faow wilr thou 
travel with us—- 1 mean in what character V 

^ E'en in that thou hast assigned me, to be surę—* 
as a juggler ; thou know'st I am used to the craft/ 
answered Wayland. 

* Ay, but the lady,^ answered Flibbertigibbet ; 
^ credit me, I think she is one, and thou art in a sea 
of troubles about her at this moment, as 1 can perr 
ceive l)y thy fidgetting/ 

*' O she, man ! — she is a poor sister of minę,' said 
Wayland—* she can sing and play o' the lute, would 
win the fish out o' the stream.' 

' Lct me hear her instandy,' said the boy ; * I lovc ' 
the lute rarely ; I iove it óf all things, though I never 
heard it.' 

* Then how canst thou love it, Flibbcrtigibbct V 
said Wayland. 

^ As knights love ladies in old tales,' answered 
Dickie^* on hearsay.' 

* Then love it on hearsay a iitde longćr, till my 
sister is recovered from the fatigue of her joumey,' 
said Wayland ;— mutteting afterwards betwixt his 
teeth, * The devil take the imp'8 curiosity !■— I must 
kcep fair weather with him, or we shall farę the 
worse.' 

He then proceeded to state to master Holiday his 
own talents as a juggler, with those of his sister as 
9L musician. Some proof of his dexterity' was de- 
manded, which he readily gfave in such a style of 
excellence, that, delighted at obtaining such an ac- 
, cesaioD.to their paityythey readily acc\uiesced in the 
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apology which he ofFered, when a display of his sis- 
ter's talents was reąuired. The new-comers were 
invited to partake of the refresbrnents with which 
thć party were provided ; and it was with some dif- 
ficulty that Wayland Smith obtained an opportunity 
of being apart with his supposed sister during the 
meaL, of which interval he availed himself to en- 
treat her to forget for the present both her rank and 
ber sorrows, and condescend, as the most probable 
chance of remaining concealcd, to mix in the socie- 
ty of those with whpm she was to trayel. 

The countess allowed the necessity of the case, 
and when they resumed their joumey, endeavour- 
ed to comply with her guide^s advice, by address- 
ing herself to a female near ber, and expressing her 
concem for the woman whom they were thus obli- 
ged to leave behind them. 

* O ! She is well attended, madam,' i'eplied the damę 
whom she addressed, who from her jolly and laugh- 
ter-loving demeanour, migbt have been the very em- 
bkm of the Wife of Bath ; ^ and my gossip Lane- 
ham thinks as litde of these matters as any one. 
By the ninth day, an the revels last so long, we 
shall have her with us at Kenilworth, even if she 
should travel with her bantliug on her back.' 

There was something in this speech which took 
away all desire on the countess of Łeicester'8 part 
to continue the conversation ; but having broken the 
charm by speaking to her fellow-traveller first,. the , 
good damę, who was to play Rare Gillian of Croy- 
don, in one of the interludes, took care that silence 
did not again settle on the joumey, but entertained 
her silent companion with a thousand anecdotes of 
revel8, from the days of king Harry downwards, 
with the reception given them by the great folks, 
and a]l the names of those who played the principal 
characters ; but ev^r conduding with ^ they could 
be nothing to the princely pleasu^es oi ¥L<e?K^cn!^» 

VOL JI0 K 
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^ And when słiall we reach Kenilworth ?' said the 
Countess, with an agitation which she in vain at* 
tempted to conceal. 

* We that have horses.may, with late riding, gct 
to Warwick to-night, and Kenilworth may be dis* 
tant sonie four or five miles,—- but .then -we mufit 
wait tili the foot-people come up ; although it is like 
my good Lord of Lcicester will have horses or.lłg^t 
carriages to meet them, and bring thcm up ,witfaout 
being trav el-toiled, which iast is no good prepara- 
tion, as you may suppose, for dancing bcfore your 
bctters — And yet, Lord help me, I have secn the 
day I wouid have tramped nve leagues of lea4and, 
and tumed on my toe the whole evening aft^r, as a 
juggler spins a pewter platter on the point of anee? 
dle. But age has claw«d me somewhat inhis clutchi 
as the song says ; though, if I like the tune and like 
my partner, Pli clance the hays yet with any m^rry 
lass in Warwickshire, that writes that unhappy fi- 
gurę four with a round O after it.' 

If the countess was overwhrlmed with thegarru- 
lity of this good damę, Wayland Smith, on his part, 
had enough to do to sustain and parry the constact 
attacks madę upon him by the indefatigablc curto- 
sity of his old acquaintan( e Richard Sludge- Na- 
turę had given that arch youngster a prying cast of 
disposition, • hich matched admirably w^th his sharp 
wit ; the former inducing him to plant himself as a 
spy on other people^s affairs, and the latter ąuality 
leading him perpetually to interfere, after hc har' 
madę himself master of that which concemed hir 
not. He spent the liv(^-long day in attempting t 
peer under the countess^s muffler^ and apparentl 
what he could there discern, greatly sharpened hi 
curiosity.' 

* That sister of thine, Wiiyland,' he said, * Y 
fair neck to have been born in a smithy, and a 
tjr taper hand to have been used for twirling a 
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die— faith iMl believe in your relationship, when thc 
crow's egg is htitched into a cygnet.' 

* Go, to/ said Wayland, *'thou art a prating boy, 
and should be breeched for thine aasurance.' 

* Weil,' said the imp, drawing ofF, * all I say is, — 
remember you have kept a aecret irom me ! and if I 
giYc thee not a Rowland for thine Oliver, my name 
is not Dickon Sludge^ 

This threat, and the distance at whlch Hobgob- 
lin kept from him for the r«rst of the way, aiarmed 
Wayland very mach, and he suggested to his pre- 
tended sisier, that on pretext of weariness, she 
should exi^ress a iiesire to stop two or three miles 
short of the* fair town of Warwick, promising to re- 
join the tro-jp in the morning, A smali village inn 
afforded them a resting place ; and it was with se- 
cret i)leasure that Wayland saw the whole party, 
iocluding Dickon, pass on, after a courteous fare- 
well, and leavc them hehind. 

' To-morrow marJam,' he said to his charge, * we 
will^ with your leave, again start early, and reach Ken- 
ilworth tiefore the roat which are to assemble there«* 

The counttiss gave asst- nt to the proposal of her 
fai^hful guide ; but, somewhat to his surprise, said 
nothing farther on the subject, which left Wayland 
under the disagreeable uncertainty whether or no shc 
had formed any plan for her own futurę proceedings 
aa hę knew lier situation d mandrd circumspection, 
although he was but imperfectly acquained with 
all "its peculiarities. Concluding, however, that shc 
Inust have frit- nds within the castle, whose advice and 
^sistance she could saf);jly trust, he supposed his task 
would be best accomplished by conducting her thither 
in safety^ agreeably to her repeated commands. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

• 

fiark the beli summons and the bugle calls, 
But she the fairest answers not — the tide 
Of nobles and of ladies throngs the halls. 
But she the loveliest must in secret hide. 
What tyes were thine, proud Prince, which in the g 
pf yon gay meteors lost thęir better sense, 
That o*er the glow-worm doth the star esteem, 
■^ And meńfs modest blush o'er courtly insolence ? 

The Glosa iSlipp 

■ 

The unfortunate countess óf Leicester had» f 
her infancy upwards, been treated by those aro 
her with indulgenće as unbounded as injudici 
The natural sweetuess of her dis,)Osition had sa 
her from becoming insolent and ill-hutnoured ; 
the caprice which preferred the handsome and 
sinuating Leicester before Tressilian, of whose I 
honour and unaiterable affection she herself en 
,taińed so firm an opinion — that fatal error, wl 
rutned the happiness of her łife, had its origii 
the mistaken kindness that had spared her childh 
the painful, but most^necessary lesson, of subi 
sion and self-command. From the same in< 
gence, it folio wed that she had only been accust 
ed to form and to express her wishes, leavin^ 
others the task of fulfiUing them ; and thus, at 
most momentous period of her life, she was a 
destitute of presence of mind, and of ability to f< 
for herself ańy reasonable or prudent plan of cond 

These difficulties pressed on the^ unfortunate 1 
with overwhelming force, on the morning wł 
seemed tct be the ciisis of her fate« OverlQoł 
eveiy intermediate consideration, she had only 
sired to be at Kenilworth, and to approach her ł 
band'8 presence ; and npw, when she was m the 
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ci nity of both, a thousand considerations arose at 
once upon hcr aiind, startling her with accurt^ulated 
doabts and dangers, some real, somc^iuiaginar^^and 
all exalted and cxaggerated by a situation alikc help« 
less, and destitute oi ai.i and counsei. 

A sleeplcss niijht rendered hcr so weak in the 
morning^ that shc was altogether unable to atttrnd 
Wayland's early summons. The trusty guide be- 
came extreaiely distrcssed on the lady's account, 
and somcwhat aiarmed on his own, and was on the 
point ot going alone to Kenii worth, in tlie hope of 
discovering Tressiiian/ and intimating to him the 
lady^s approach, when about nine in the mon.ing 
he was sum monę d to attend her. He iound her 
dressed, and ready tor resuming her journey, but- 
with a pale.ess ot countenance which alftririv*d ł im' 
for her htalth. She intimated her desire that the 
horses might be got instantly ready, and resisted 
with imi>atience her guide's request, that she wt)uld 
take soriie refreshm<f!nt before setting forward. * I 
have had,' she said, ' a cup of water — the wretcłi w ho 
18 dragged to execution nteds no stn.nger coroial, 
and that may serve ,me which sutfices for him — do 
as I command ybu.' Wayland Smith stili hesitated* 
* What wouid you have V said she—' Have I not 
spoken plainly r' 

* Yes, madam,' answered Wayland ; ' but may I. 
ask- what is your farther purpose ?— I only wish to 
know, that I mny guide myself by your wisbes* 
Tłie whole country is afloat, and streaming towards 
the castle of Kenilworth. It will be difficult tra- 
Yelling thither, even if we had thr. necessary pass- 
ports for safe conduct and free admittance — Un- 
known and unfriended, we may come by mishiip.— 
Your ladyship will forgive my speaking my poor 
mind— -Werę we not better try to find out the mas- 
qoers, and again join ourselyes with them ?' — The 
countess shook her head, and \veT c^m^^ y^^c^^^^^> 
' Then I aee but one other retiied^ .^ 

k2 
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^ Speak but then/ said the lady, not displeased^ 
perhaps, ^hat hę should thus ofFer the advice which 
ahe "was ashamed to ask ; ^ I believe thee faithful-— 
what wouidst thou counsel V 

* That I should warn master Tressilian,' said Way- 
land, ^ that you are in this place.^ I am right cer- 
tain he would get to horse with a few of lord Sus- 
sex's followers, ańd ensure your personai safety/ 

^ And is it to me you advise,' said the countessy 
' to put myself under the^ protection of Sussex, the 
unworthy rival of the noble Leicesttr ?' Then, sec- 
ing the surprise with which Wayland stared upon 
her, and afraid of having too strongly intimated her 
interest in I^eicester, she added, « And for Tressi- 

^Jian, it must not be — mention not to him, I charge 

. you, my unhappy name ; it would but double my 
misfortunes, and involve him in dangers beyond the 
power of rescue.' She paused ; but when she ob- 
served that Wayland continued to look on her with 

, that anxious and uncertain gazę, which indicated a 
doubt whether her brain was settled, she a8S']med 
an air of composure, and added, ^ Do thou but guide 
me to Kenii worth Castle, good fellow, and thy task 
is ended, sińce I will then judge what farther is to 
he done. Thou hast yet been true to me-^here is 
soraething that will make thee rich amends.' 

She ofFered the artist a ring, containing a yalua- 
ble stone. Wayland looked at it, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then returned it, ' Not,' he said, * that I 
'am above your kindness, madam, being but a poor 
fellow, who have been forced, God help me ! to live 
by worse shifts than the bounty of such a person as 
you. But as my old master the farrier used to say 
to his customers, * No cure no pay.' We are no' 
yet in Kenilworth castle, and it is time enough t 
discharge your guide, as they say, when you tak 
your boots off. I trust in God your ladyship is a 
WtU aasured of fitting reception when you arrive, u 

jTou may hołd yourself cenaau o( m^ V^^^x ^tl^ 
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vours to conduct you thither safely. I go to get the 
horses ; meantime let me pray you once morę, as 
ypur poor physician as weU as guide, to take some 
sustenance.' 

^ I will^ — I wiU/ said the lady, hastily. < Begone, 
begone instantly !— -It is in vain I assume audacity/ 
said she w hen he left the room : ^ even this poor 
groom sees through my aiFcctation of courage, and 
nithoms the very grouml of my fears,'' 

^ Śhe theu attempted to foUow her guide's advice 
by taking some iood, but WasL compelled to desist, 
as the eflbrt to swallow even a single morsel gave 
her so much uneasiness as amounted well nigh to 
suffocation* A moment afterwards the horses ap- 
peared at the latticed window — the lady mounted^ 
and found that relief from the free air and change 
of place, whice is frequently experienced in similar 
circumstances. 

It chanced well for the counte8s's purpose that 
Wayland Smith, whose previous wandering and 
unaetded life had madę him acąuainted with almost 
all England, was intimate with all the by-roads, 
as well as direct Communications, through the beau- 
tłful country of Warwick. Fpr such ar^ . so great 
was the throng which flocked in all dirif ctions to- 
wards Kenilworth, to see the entry of Elizabeth into 
that splendid mansion of her prime favourite, that 

' the principal roads were actually blockaded and in- 
terrupted, and it was only by circuitous by-paths 
that the travellers could proceed on their journey. 

The queen's purveyors had been abroad, sweep- 
ing the farms and viUages of those articles usually 
exacted during a royal progress, and for whicn 
the owners wćre afterwards to obtain a tardy pay- 
ment from the board of green cloth. The earl of 
)Lieicester's household oiEcers had been scourins the 
country for the same purpose; and many of his 

, friends and aUies, both neac and I«I!l<cAJ&>^A^^''^K^& 
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opportunity of ingratiatiAg themselyes, by sendiog 
large quantities of provisioas and delicacies of all 
kiads, with gamę In huge ąuantities, and wliole 
tons of the best liąaors, foreign and domestic. ThuB 
tbe high roads were fiiled with drove8 of buiiockSf 
sheep and calves and hogs, and choked witii ioad* 
ed wains whose axic-trees cracked under their bur* 
dens of wine.caskft and hogsheads of ale, and huge 
hampers of grócery goods, and slaughtered gamę, 
and saited pfovision, andsacks of flour. Perpetual 
stoppages took place as these wains became entan- 
gled ; and their rude drivers, swearing and brawling 
tilł their wild passions were fuUy raised, began to 
debatę precedence with their wagon- whips and quar* 
ter-8taves, which occasional riots were usually quiet- 
ed by a purveyor, deputy-rnarsuaPs man, or dome 
other person in authority, breaking the heads of bpth 
pardes. 

Herę were, besides, players knd mummers, jug- 
glers and showmen of cvery description, travers- 
ing in joyous bands the paths which led to the pa- 
lące of princely pleasure ; for so the travelling min« 
strels had termed Kenilworth in the songs which 
already had come forth in antićipation of the revel8 
which were there expected. In the midst of this 
motley show, mendicants were exbihiting their real 
or pretended miseries, forming a straiige, though 
coramon contrast betwixt the vanities and the «or» 
rows of human existence« All theae floatcd along 
with the immense tide of pepulation, whom merę 
curiosity had drawn together; and where the me-! 
chanie, in his leathern apron, elbowed the dink and 
dainty damę, his city mistress ; where clowns, with 
hob-nailed shoes, were treading on the kibes of sub- 
stantial burghers and gentlemen of worship, an^^ 
where Joan of the dairy, with robust pace, and r 
sturdy arms, rowed her way onward, amongst th< 

prim and pretty moppets, whofte slrea were knip: 

Md 8quire3. 
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The throngand confusion was, however, of a gay 
and cheerful characten * AU came forth to see and 
to enjoy, and all laughed at tht trifling inconveni- 
ence which at another time might have chafed their 
temper. £xcepting thc occasional brawls which we ^ 
have mentioned amongstthat irrhable race, the car- 
men, the mingled sounds which arose from the mul« 
titude were those of light-hearted mirth, and tiptoe 
jollity. The musicians prcluded on their Instru- 
ments — the minstrels hummed their songs — the li- 
censed j ester whooped betwet;n mirth and madness, 
as he brandished his bauble—- the morricc-dancers 
jangled their bells — ^the rustics halloo'd and whistled 
— >men laughed loud, and maidens giggled shrill; 
while many a broad jest flew like shuttk-cock from 
one party to be caught in the air and returned from 
the opposite side óf the road by another, at which it 
was aimed. 

No infliction can be so distressing to a mind ab-* 
sorbed in melancholy, as being plunged into a scenę 
of mirth and revelry, forming an accompaniment so 
dissoiiant from its own feelings* Yet, in the case of 
the countess of Leicester, the noise and tumult of 
diis giddy scenę distracted her thoughts, and ren- 
dered her this sad service, that it became impossi- 
ble for her to brood on her own misery, or to form 
terrible anticipations of her approaching fate. She 
travelled on, like one in a dream, foUowing in^pli- 
ckly the guidance of Wayland, who, with great ad- 
dress, now threaded his way through the generał 
throhg of passengers, now stood still until a iavour- 
able opportunity occurredof again moving forward^ 
and frequently tiiming altogether out of the direct 
road, foUowed Jsome circuitous by-path, which 
brought them into the high road again, after having 
given them the opportunity of traversing a consider- 
able way with greater ease and rapidity. 

It was thus he avoided Warwick^ vrW\m N^Y^ftfc. 
eastle, (that ńiirest monument oi ^dsajccI %sA ^^<- 
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yalrous.splendour which yet remains uninjured by 
time,) Elizabeth had passed the previouB night, aad 
which she was to tarry until past noon, at that time 
the generous hour of dinner throughout England, 
after which repast she was to proceed to KenUwoith, 
In the meanwhile, each passing group had some- 
thing to say in the sovereign's praise, though not 
absolutely without the usual mixture of satire which 
quaUfies morę or less oui; estimate of our nęigh- 
bours, especially if they chance to be also our bet- 
ters. 

* Heard, you,' said one, ' how graciously she spoke 
to master Bailitf and the recorder, and to good mas- 
ter Griffin the preacher, as they kneeled down at her 
coach-xvindow V 

* Ay, and how she said to Uttle Aglionby, " mas- 
ter recorder, men would have persuaded me that 
you were afraid of me ; l)Ut truły I think, so weU 
did you reckon to me the virtues of a 80vereign, 
that I have morę reason to be afraid of you** — And 
then with what grace she took the fair wrought 
purse with the t wenty gpld sovereigns, seeming aa 
though she would not willingly handle it, and yet 
tiaking it withaU' 

* Ay, ay,' said another, * her fingers closed on it 
pretty willingly methought, whcn all was done ; and 
męthought, too, she w; ighed them for a secońd in 
her han I, as she would say, I hope they be avoir« 
dupois.' 

' She neęded not, neighbour,' said a third ; ' it ii 
only when the Corporation pay the accounts of a 
poor handifraft like me, that they put him off with 
clipt coin. — Weil, there is a God above all---Littlt 
master recorder, smce thatis the word, will be great^ 
er now than ever.' 

' Come, good neighbom*/ said the first speake 
* be not envious— -She is a good queen^ and a genr 
TOW^Sbe gąyę the purse' to thc earl of Łeicestci 
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* I envU>us ?•— beshrew thy hcartfbr the word!' 
-eplied the handicraft<=— ^ But she wiłl give all to the 
^flil of Leicester anon, methinks.' 

^ You are turnlng ill, lady,' satd Wayland Smith 
o the countesB of Leicester, aod proposed that she 
ihould draw off from the road, and halt till she re« 
:overed. But^ subduing her feelings at this, and 
lifferent speeches to the same purpose, which caught 
ter car as they passed on, she inśisted that her 
piide should proceed to Kenilwprth with all the 
laste which the numerous impediments of their 
oumey permitted. Meanwhile, Wayland^s ankiety 
it her repeated fits of indisposition, and her obviou8 
listraction of mind, was hoiirly inereasing, and he 
>ecame estremely desirous, that, according^ to her 
'eiterated reąuests, she should be safely introduced- 
nto the castle, where, he doubted not, she was se^ 
:ure of a kind reception, though she seetned un- 
urilling to reveal on whom «he reposed her hopes. 

* An I were once rid of this peril,' thought he, 
and if any man shall find me playing sąuire of the 

)ody to a damosel-errant, he shall bave leave to beat 
ny brains out, with my own sledge-hammer.' 

At length the princely castle appeared, upon im* 
>roving whrch, and the domains around, the earl of 
Leicester had, it is said, expended sixty thoiisand ^ 
KMjnds sterling^ a siim equal to half a million of our 
iresent money. 

The outer wallof this splendid and giganticstruc- 
urc enclosed 8cven acres, a part of which was oc- 
tipied by extensive stables, and by a pleasure gar- 
Icn, with its trim arbours and parterres, and the 
««t formed the large base-court, or outer-yard, of 
he noble castle. The lordly structure itself, which 
ose near the centrę of this spacious enclosure. was 
lomposed of a huge pile of magnificent castellated 
Kuildings, apparently of differe-nt ages, surrounding 
ID inner court, and bearing in the t«LTcv^% ^xx»s^^.^^ 
o each portion of the magnificeiit «\2k»Ł>^^A ^'^^'^ 
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armorial bearings which were there blazóned, the 
emblems of mighty chief s whohad longpassed away, 
ancl wihose history, could ambition have lent ear to 
ity might have read a lessen to the haughty favour- 
ite, who had now acąuired and was augmenting the 
fair dpmain. A large and massive keep, which form-^ 
ed the citadel of the casde, was of uncertain though 
great antiąuit}^ It borę the^ name of Csesar, per« 
haps from its resemblance to that in the tower of 
London so called. Some antiąuarian ascribed its 
foundation to the time of I^enelph, from w bom the 
ćastle had its name « a Saxon king of Mercia, and 
others to an early sra after the Norman conąuest* 
On the exterior walls frowned the scutcheon of the 
Clintons, by whom they were founded in the reign 
of Henry I., ^id of the yet morę redoubted Simon 
de Montfort, by whom, during the barons' wars, 
Kenilworth was long held out against Henry III. 
Herę Mortimer, earl of March, famous alike for his 
rise and his fali, had once gayly revelled, while his 
dethroned sovereign, Edward II. languished in its 
dungeons* Old John of Gaunt, * time-honoured 
Lancaster,' had widely extended the castle, erećting 
that noble and massive pile which yet bears the name 
of Lancaster's Buildings ; and Leicester himself had 
outdone the former possessors, princely and power- 
ful as they were, by erećting another immense struć- 
turę, which now li es crushed under its own ruins, 
the monument of its owner's amb^ition. The extemal 
wali of this royal castle was, on the south and west 
sides, adorned and defended by a lakę partly artiii- 
cial, across which Leicester had constructed a state- 
ly bridge, that Elizabeth might enter the castle by 
a path hitherto untrodden, instead of the usual en- 
trance to the northward, over which he had erecte< 
a gate-house or barhican, which still exists, and i 
equal in extent, and superior in archi tecture, to th 
baroniai castle of many a northem chief. 
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Beyond the lakę lay an extensive chase, fuli of i^ed 
er, fallow deer, roes, and eveiy śpecies of gamę, 
d abounding with lofty trees, from amongst which 
s extended front and massiye towers of the castle 
Te seen to rise in majesty and beauty. We can* 
t but add, that of this lordly palące, where princes 
isted and heroes fought, now in the bloody eamest 
storm and siege, and now in the games of chi- 
Iry, where beauty dealt the prize which valour 
>n, all is now desolate. The bed of the lakę is 
t a rushy swamp ; and the massive ruins of the 
stle only serve to show wnat their spłendour once 
19, and to impress on the musing yisiter the trah- 
ory value of human possessions, and the happi. 
»s of those who enjoy an humble lot in yirtuous 
ntentment. 

It was with far diiFerent feelings that the unfor- 
late countess of Leicester viewed those gfay and 
issive towers, when she first beheld them rise 
3ve the embowering and richly shaded woods, 
er which they seemed to preside. She, the un- 
ubted wife of the great earl, of £lizabeth's mini- 
, and £ngland's mighty fayourite, was approach- 
r the presence of her husb^nd, and that husband^s 
irercign, under the protection, rather than the 
idance, of a poor juggler ; and though unąues* 
ned mistress of that proud castle, whose lightest 
»rd ought to have had force suiEcient to make its 
tes leap from their massive hinges> to receive her, 
t she could not conceal from herself the difEculty 
i peril which she must esperience in gaining ad- 
ssion^into her own halls. 

The risk and difficulty, indeed, seemed to increase 
ery moment, and at length threatened altogether 
put a stop to her farther progress, at the great 
te.leading to a broad and fair road, which, tra- 
rsing the breadth of the chase for the space of 
o miles, and commanding seyeral most beautiful 
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YiewB of tłie ctstle and lakę, terminated at dfie newly 
constructed brtdge, to which it was aii appendage, 
and whicfa was destiaed to formtlufe qtieeii's iq[>proach 
to the castle on that memorable occasion. 

Herę the countess and Wayland found the gate 
at the end of this ayenoe, which opened on the 
Ws^wick road, guarded by a body of the queen'9 
mounted yeomen of the guatd, armed in corsłetsrkh* 
ly carved and gilded, and wearing morions instead 
of bonnets, having their carabkies resting with ńnt 
butt-end on their thighs» Those guards, who did 
duty whereyer the queen wem in person, were herc 
stationed under the direction of a pursuivant graced 
with the Bear and Ragged Staff on his arm, as be- 
longing to the earl of Leicester, and peremptorily re- 
fused all admittance, excepting to such as were 
guests invited to the festival, or persons who were to 
perform some part in the mirthf ul exhibitkms which 
were prpposed. 

The press was of conseąuence great afound the 
entrance, and persons of all kinds presented crtry 
sort bf plea for adoiittance ;'to which the guards 
tumed an inexorable ear, pleading, in/reCum io bit 
words and even to fair oifers, the strictness of thev 
orders, founded on the queen's well-known dislike 
to the rude pressing of a multitude. With ihos/t 
whom such reasons did not serve, they dealt morę 
rudely, repelling them without ceremony by the 
pressure of their powerfiii barbed horses, and good 
round blows from the stock of their carabmes. 
These last manceuTres produced undulations amongst 
the crowd, which rendered Wayland much afraid 
that be might perforce be separated from his charge 
in the throng. Neither did hc know what e^cuse 
to make in order tó obtain admittance, and he was 
debating the matter in his |iead with great uncer* 
tainty, when the earl*8 pursuivant having cast aft 
eye upon him^ esdaioiedp to his no smali surprtse^ 
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* Yeomen, make rooiii for the fellow m the orange- 
lawny cloak--— Come forward, sir CoKComb, and 
make hastę. What, in the fiend's name, has kept 
you waiting ? Come forward with your bale of wo- 
man's gear.' 

While the pursuivant giave Wayland this pressing 
yet uncourteous invitation, which, for a minutę or 
two, he could not imagine was applied to hira the 
yeomen speedtly madę a free passage for him, while 
oniy cautioning his companion to keep the muffler 
close around her face, he entered the gate leading 
her palfrey, but with such a drooping crest, and such 
a look af conscious fear and anxiety, that the crowd, 
not greatly pleased at any ratę with the preference 
bestowed upon them, accompanied their admission 
with hooting, and a loud laugh of derision. 

Admitted thus within the chase, though with no 
very flattering notice or distinction, Wayland and 
his charge rode forward, musing what difiiculties it 
would be next their lot to encounter, through the 
broad avenue, which was sentenelled on either side 
by a long linę of retainers, armed with swords and 
partisans, richly dressed in the Earl of Leicester^s 
liveries, and bearing his cognizance of the Bear 
and Ragged StafF, each placed within three paces of 
e«ch other, so as to linę the whole road from the 
entrance into the park to the bridge. And, indeed^ 
when the lady obtained the first commanding view 
of the castle, with its stately towers rising from 
within a long sweeping linę of outward walls, oma- 
mented widg^attlements, and turrets, md platforma, 
at every p6int of defence, with many a banner 
streaming from its walls, and such a bustle of gay 
crests, and waving plumea, disposed on the terraces 
and battlements, and aU the gay and gorgeous scene^ 
her heart, unaccustomed to such splendour, sank as 
if it died within her, and for a moment she asked 
herself, what she bad ofFered up to Leicester to de« 
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serve to become the partner of this princely splen- 
dbur. But her pride and generous spirit resisted 
the whisper which bade her despair. ' 

*I have given hiin,\she said, * all that womac 
has to give. Name and, famę, heart and hand. 
haye I giv^n the lord of all this magnificence at the 
altar, and England*s queen coidd give him no morę. 
He is my husband— 1 am his wifc — whom God 
liath joined, men cannot sunder. 1 will be bold io 
claimmg: my right; even the bolder, that I come 
thus unexpected, and^thus forlorn. I know my 
noble Dudley well ! He will be something impa- 
tieąt at my disobeying him, but Amy will weep 
and Dudley will forgive her.' 
^ These meditations were interrupted by a ery ol 
surprise from her guide, Wayland, who suddenly 
felt himself grasped firmly round the body by a paii 
of long thin black arms, belonging to sonie one whc 
had dropped himself out of an oak tree, upon the 
croupe of his horse, amidst the shouts of laughtei 
which burst from the sentinels. 

' This must be the devil, or Flibbertigibbet again,' 
said Waylan4, after a vain struggle to disengage him- 
self, and unhorse the urchin who clung to him ; * Dc 
Kenilworth oaks bear such acorns ?' 

* In sooth do they, master Wayland,' said his 
unexpected adjunct, * and many others too hard foi 
you to crack, for as old as you are, without my 
teaching you. Ho w would you have passed the pur- 
suivant at the upper gate yonder, had not I wamed 
him our principal juggler was to follow us ? and herc 
have I waited for you, having clambefed up into the 
tree from the top of our wain, and I suppose they 
are all mad for want of me by this time.' 

' Nay, then, thou art a limb of the devil in good 
eamest, said Wayland. * I give thee way, good 
imp, and will walk by thy counsel ; only as thou art 
power{\x\ be mercifuL' 
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As he si)Oke, thęy appoached a strong tower^ at 
the south extremity of the long bridge we have 
mentioned, which 8erved to protect the outer gate- 
way of the castle of Kenilwcath. 

tJnder such disastrous circumstances, and in suoh 
Bingular company, did the unfortunate countest of 
Leicester approach, for the first time, the magniiii' 
cent abode ot her almost princely hu&band. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

\ 
I 

I ■ • 

Snuff. Have you the lion^s part written ? pray, if i 
it me, for I am slow of study. 

Ouince. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing bi 

^Bdaiimmer-JVt£-ht*8 

When thc countess of Leicester arrive 
outer gate of the castle of Kenilworth, sł 
the tower^beneath which its ample portal an 
ed, guarded in a singular manner: Upon 
tlements were placed gigantic warders, w ii 
battle-axes, and other implements of ancient 
designed to represent the soldiers of kiiyg . 
those primitive Britons, by whom, accordin 
mantic tradition, the castle had been ńrst t 
though history carried back its antiąuity oni 
times of the Heptarchy. Sorae of these 
dous figures were real men, dressed up with 
aod buskios ; others were merę' pageants cc 
. of paste-board and buckram, which, view< 
beneatK, formed a sufficiently striking rep 
tion of what was intended. But the giganti 
who waited at the gate beneath, and actu; 
charged the duties of warder, owed nonę 
terrors to fictitious means* He was a mai 
huge stature, thewes, sinews, and bulk in pro 
would have enabled him to enact Colbrand 
part, or any other giant of romance, without 
himself nearer to heaven even by the altitu 
chopin. I*he legs and knees of this son o 
were bare, as were his arms from a span be 
sil iulder; but his feet were defended with 
f tsrened with cross straps of scarlet leathf 
ded with brazen knobs. A close jerkin of 
veJvct, looped with gold, with short bree 
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thc same, covered his body, and a part of his limbs ; 
and he wore on his shouldei%, instead of a cioak, 
the skin of a black bear. The head of this formi* 
dable person was uncovered, excepting by his shaggy 
black hair, which descended on either side around 
features óf that huge, lumpish, and heavy cast, 
which are often annexecl to men of yery uncommon 
si^e, and which, notwithstanding some distinguished 
exceptions, have created a generał prejudice against 
giants, as being a duli and suUen kind of persons. 
This tremendous warder was appropriately armed 
with- a heavy club, spiked with steel. In fine, he 
represented exceUently one of^those giants of popu* 
lar romance, who (igure in cvery fairy tale, or legend 
of knight*errantry« 

The demeanour of . this modem Titan, when 
Wayland Smith bent his attention 'to him, had in 
it something arguing much mental embarrassment 
and vexation; for sometimes he sat down for an in- 
stant on a massive stone bench, which seemed 
płaced for his accommodation beside the gate-way^ 
and then ever and anon he started up, scratching 
his huge head,' and śtriding to and fro on his post, 
like one under a fit of impatience and anxiety. It 
was while the porter was pacing before the gate in 
this agitated manner, that Wayland, modestly, yet 
as a matter of course, (not, however, without some 
mental misgivings,) was about to pass him, and enter 
the portal arch. The porter, however, stopped his 
progress, bidding him, in a thundering voice, * Stand 
back !' and enforcing his injunction by heaving up 
his steel-shod mace, and dashing it on the ground 
before Wayland's horse^s nose with such vehemence, 
that the payement flashed fire, and the arch-way, 
rang to the clamour. Wayland, availing himself of 
Dickie's hint, began to state that he belonged to a. 
band of performer s to which his presence was in- 
dispensable, that he had been accld^tA^-^ ^^vjić««.^ 
bebindf and much to the same cut^oc^e., '^>3Xr^^ 
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warder was inezorable^ and kept muttering and 
murmuring someting betwixt his teeth, whict 
Wayland coald make little of ; and addressing be< 
twist whiles a refusal of admittance, couched ii 
language which was but too intelligible. A speci 
men tyf his speech mtght run thus* — *' What, ho^ 
now, my masters? '(to himself) — Here^s a stir— 
here's a cpil.— (Then to Wayland)— You are 8 
loiteńng knave, and shałl have no entrance— ( Agaii 
to himself,)— -Here'8 a throng — here^s a thtushing.— 
I shall ne^er get through with it — Here's a— -humpł 
^•ha — (To Wayland) — ^Back from the gate, ot 111 
break tbe pate of thee^— (Once morę to himself^ 
Here'8 a — no— I shall never get througK it.' 

^ Stand still,' whispered Flibbertigibbet into Way* 
land^s ear, ^ I know where the shoe pincheS) and wił 
tamę him in an instant.' 

He dropped down from the horse, and skippinj 
up to the porter, plucked him l^ the taił of thf 
bear-skiń, so as to induce him to decline his hugc 
head, and whispered something in his ear. Not al 
the command of the lord of some eastem talismai 
did ever Afrite change his honid frown into a lool 
of smooth submission, morę suddenly tban the gi- 
gantic porter of Kenilworth relaxed thc terrors oi 
kis look, at the instant Flibbertigibbet^s whiśpci 
reached his ears. He flung his club upon the ground, 
and caught up Dickie Sludge, raising him to sucfa 
a distance from the earth, as might have proved 
perilous had he chanced to let him slip. 

* It is eveD so,' he said, with a thundering sound 
of exultation-^*^ it is even so, my little dandieprat-* 
Bat who the devil could teach it thee ?' 

^ Do not thou care about that,' said Flibbertigib- 
bet ;^ but'*— —helooked at Wayland and the lady, 
ańd then sunk what he had to say in a whisper, 
whtch needed not be a loud one, as the giant hdd 
him for hia convenieiice close to his ear. The por 
^r thea gave Dickie a warm caxt«^ «bA «cx V)&a 
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the ground witb the same care which a careful house- 
wife uses in replaj:ing a cracked china cup upon hcr 
mantle-piece calling out at the same time to Waylaąd 
and the lady, ' In with you — in with you — and take 
heed how you come too late another time when 1 
chance to be porter.' 

' Ay, ay, in with you,* added Flibbertigibbet; * I 
must stay a short space with minę honest Philistine, 
my Goliath of Gath here ; but I will be with you 
anon, and atthe bottóm of all your secrets, were they 
as deep and dark as the castle dungeon. / 

' I do believe thou would'st,' said Wayland ; * but 
I trust the secret will be soon out of my keeping, 
and then I shall care the less whether thou or any 
one knows it.' 

They now crossed the entrance tower, which ob- 
tained the name of the Gallery-tower, from the fol- 
lowing cirćumstance : — The whole bridge, extend- 
ing froni the entrance to another tower on the op-^ 
posite side of the lakę, called Mortimer^s Tower, 
was 80 disposed as to make a spacious tilt-yard^ 
about one bundred and thirty yards in length, and 
ten in breadth, strewed with the finest sand, and de- 
fended on either side by strong and high palisades. 
The bsoad and fair gallery destintd for the ladies 
who were to witness the feats of chivalry present- 
ed on this area, was erected on the northem side 

, of the outer tower, to which it gave name* Our 
travellers passed slowly along the bridge or tiłt- 
yard, and arrived at Mortimer's Tower, at its 
farthest extremity, through which the approach led 
into the outer, or base court of the castle. Morti- 
met*s Tower borę on its front the escutcheon of the 
Earl of .March, whose daring ambition overthrew 

^ the throne of Edward II. and aspired to share his 
power with the * Shewolf of France,' to whom the 
ufiihappy monarch was wedded. The gate, which 
opened under this ominous memoriale was ^arded 
by ma»7 if ardcrs in rich livema; >a\jX\5aR?j oSs-t^^ 
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no opposition to the entrance of the countess and hef 
guic^, w ho, having paased by license of the princi- 
pal porter at the Gallery.towrcr, were not, it may 
be supposed, liable to interruption from h>s depuUeB* 
They entered accordłagly, in silence, the great out- 
ward court of the castle, haviag then fuli befoire 
them that vast aad lordly pile, with all its stately 
towers, each gate open, as if in sign of unlimited 
hospitality, and the apartments Elled with. noble 
guests of cvery degrce, be»ides dependants, retain* 
ers, domestics of every description, and all the ap- 
pendages and promoters of mirth and revelry. 

Amid this stately and busy scenę, Wayland halt- 
ed his horse, aad looked u[x>n the lady, as if wait* 
ing her co iimands what was next to be done, sińce 
they had safely reached the place of destination. 
As sbe remained sileiit, Wayland, after waiting a 
minutę or two, ventured to ask her in direct tetms, 
what were her next commands. She raised her hand 
to ber forehead, as if in the act of coUecting her 
thoughts and resolution, while she answered him in 
a Iow and suppressed voice, like the murmurs of 
one who speaks in a dream — ^^ Commands ? I ma/ 
indeed ciaim right to command, but who is there 
will obey me V 

Then suddenly raising her head, like one who has 
formed a decisive resolution, she addressed a gayly 
dressed domestic, who was crossing the court wit^ 
importance and buatle in his countenance.— ^ Stopi, 
9ir,' she said, ^ I desire to speak with the earl ef 
Leicester.' 

* With whom, an it please you ?' said the man, 
aurprised at the derpand; and then looking upoo 
the mean eąuipage of her who used towands him 
such atone of authority, he added with insolenee, 
* Why, what Bess of Bedtam is this, wodld ask to 
see my lord on such a day as the present ?' 

^ Friend,* said the countess, ^ be not insoleiit-«4iiy 
busiacea with the earl is mofit \xr^|e»u' 



*' Yon must get aome cme else to do it, were it 
thrice && urgeBt,' said iłie fellow.—- ^ I shoułd sum- 
mon my lord from the ąueen^s royal presence to do 
ydrur business, should I ?-— >I were iike to be thaiAed 
with z ho^-whip* I marvel our old poit€r took 
not measure of such ware with his club, instead (^ 
giying them passage; but his brain is addled with 
getting bis speech by h^art.' 

Two or three persotis stopped, attracted by the 
fleering way io which the serying man €Xpressed 
himself; an4 Wayland, alarmed both for himself and 
die lady, hastily addressed himself to one wbo ap- 
peared ihe most civil, and thnisting a piece of money 
mto his hand, held a moment's counsel with him, 
on the subject of finding a place of temporary re- 
treat for the lady. The person to whom be spoke, 
being one in some autbority, rebuked the others for 
their incivility, and commanding one fellow to take 
care of the stirangers' horses, he desired them to 
folłow hrm. The countess retained presence of mind 
sufficient to see that it was absolutely necessary she 
should comply with his request ; and, leaving the 
rttde lącąueys and grooms to crack thcir brutal jests 
about light heads, light beels, and so forth, Way land 
and she foUowed in silence the deputy usher, wbo 
undertook to be their conductor. 

They entered the inner court of the castle by the 
great gateway, which extendcd betwixt the princi- 
pał fccep or -donjon^ called Caesar^s Tower, and a 
stately building which passed by the name of King 
Heniy's Lodging, and were thus placed in the cen- 
trę of the noble pile, which presented on its difFer- 
cnt fronts magnificent specimens of every species of 
castellated architecture, from the conąuest to the 
reign of £lizabeth, with the appropriate style and 
omaments of each. 

A cross this inner court also they were conducted 
by their guide to a smali but strong towcr^ occuj^^- 
ing the north east angle of ihe b\iAÓAi!k^^^^'^^^««i^^s^ 
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the great hall, and filliog up a space betwixt the im- 
mensę rangę of kitchens and the end of the great 
hall itself. The lower part of this tower was pc- 
cupied by some o( the household offlcers of Leices- 
ter, owing to its convenient vicinity to the^places 
where their duty lay ; but in the upper story, which 
was r^ached by a narrow winding stair, wa^ a smali 
chamber, which, in the great demand for lodgings, 
had been on the present occasion fitted up for the 
reception of guests, though generally said to have 
been used as a place of confinement for some un-> 
happy person who had been there murdered. Tra- 
dition called this prisoner Mervyn, and transferred 
his naine to the tower. That it had been used as a 
prison was not improbable; for the floor of eąch story, 
was arched, the walls of ttemendous thickness, while 
the space of the "chamber did not exceed fifteen feet 
square. The window, however, was pleasant, though 
narrow, and commanded a delightful view of what 
was called the Pleasance ; a space of ground en- 
closed and decorated with arches, trophies, statues, 
fountains, and other architectural monuments, which 
formed one access from the castle itself to the gar- 
den. There was a bed in the apartment, and other 
preparations for the reception of a guest, to which 
the countess paid but slight attention, her notice be- 
ing inscantly arrested by the sight of writing mate- 
rials placed on the table, (not very commonly to be 
found in the bed-rooms of those days,) which in-^ 
stantly suggested the idea of writing to Leicester, 
and remaining private until she had reteived his 
answer. 
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The deputy-usher haying introduced them into 
this commocUous apartment, courteously asked Way- 
land, whose g^ierosity he had experienced, whether 
fae could do any thing farther for his service. - Upon 
receivmg a getitle hint, that some refreshment would 
not be unacceptable, he preaently conveyed the smidi 
to the buttery-hatch, where dressed provisions of aU 
Borts were distributed with hospitable profusion, to 
all whp a^ked for them* Wayland was readily sup- 
plied with some light provisions, such as he thought 
would best suit the faded appetite of the lady, and 
did not omit the opportunity of himself making a 
' hasty but hearty metd on move substantial farę. He 
then retumed to the apartment in the turret, where 
he found the Countess, who had finished her letter 
to Łeicester ; and, in lieu of a seal and silken thread^ 
had secured it with a braid of her ov^n beautiful 
Iresaes, secured by whąt is called a true-love knot^ 

^ Good friend,' said she to Wayland,. ^ whom God 
has sent to lud me at my utn>ost need, I do beseech 
Ihee, 'as the last trouble you shall take for an unfor" 
tunate lady, to deliver-this letter to the noble £a|} 
of Łeicester. Be it as it may,' she said, with feą* 
tures agitated betwixt hope and fear, ^ thou, good fel'- 
Iow, shalt have no morę cumber with me% But I 
hope the best ; and if ever lady madę a poor mąi^ 
ricOy thou hast surely deseryed it at my hand,,shp!u]4 
my happy days ever come round again. Give it, I 
pray you, into Lord Leicester's own hand, and mark 
now he looks on receiving it.' 

Wayland, on his part, readily undertook the com- 
mission, but anxiously prayed the lady, in his turn, 
to partake of some refreshment; in \vbich he atlength 
prevailed morę from imporiunity, and her desire to 
see him begon^ on his errand, than from any inclina* 
lion the Countess felt to comply with bis request4 
He then left her, ad vising her to lock her door on the 
inside, and not to stir from her little ac^T^sck^T^r— >2sA 
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Went to seek an opportunity of discbarging het i 
fand, as well as of carrying into eiFect a purpose of 1 
own, which circumstances had induced him to for 

In fact, from the conduct of the lady during t 
. joumey — her long nts of profound silence— rhe ; 
resolution and uncertainty which secmed to perva 
all her movements, and the obvious incapacity 
thinking and acting for herself, under which s 
seemed to labour, Wayland had fcrmed the not ii 
prdbable opinion, thatthe difficulties of her situati 
had in 3ome degree afFccted her uoderstanding. 

When she had escaped from the seclusion 

Ciimnor Place, and the dangers to which she w 

there exposed, it would have' seemed her most i 

tjonai course to retire to her father's or elsewhei 

at a dl Stańce from the power of those by whom the 

dangers had been created. When, instead of doii 

so, she demanded to be conveyed to Kenilwort 

Wayland had been only able to account for her co 

duet, by sapposing that she meant to put herself u 

'der the tutelage of Tressilian, and to appeal to tl 

protection of the Queen. But now, instead of foUói 

ing this natural course, she entrusted him with a U 

ter to Leicester, the patron of Vamey, and with 

whose jurisdiction at least, if not under his expre 

authority, all the evils she had already suffered, we; 

inflicted upon her. This seemed an unsafe, and ev< 

a desperate measure, and Wayland felt ankiety fi 

his own safety, as well as that of the lady, shouid 1 

execute> her commission, before he had secured tl 

advice and countenance of a protecton He thercfoi 

resolycd, before dclivering the letter to Leiceste 

that he would seek out Tressilian, and communical 

to him the arrival of the lady at Kenilworth, an 

thus at once rid himself of all further responsibilitj 

and devolve the task of guiding and protecting thi 

unfortunate lady upon the patron who had at fin 

employed him in her service. 
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* He will be a bctter judge than I am,' said Way- 
land, ^ whethisr she is to be gratified in this humour 
of appeal to my Lord of Leicester, which seems 
like an act of insanity ; and, therefore, I will tum 
the matter over on his hands, dcliver him the letter, 
receive what they list to give me by way of guerdpn, 
and then show the Castle of Kenilworth a pair of 
light heels ; for, after the work I have been engaged 
in, it will be, I fear, neither a safe nor wholesome 
place of residence ; and I would rather shoe colts on 
the coldest common in England, than share in their 
gayest rcvcl3.' 
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CHAPTERX. 

In my time I have seen a boy do wonders; 

Robuiy the red tinker, had a boy 

Would ha' run through a cat-hole. i . 

Amid the universal bustle which iilled the Castle 
and its environs, it was no easy matter to find out 
any individual ; and Wayland was still less likely to 
4ight upon Tressilian, whom he sought so ansiously, 
because, sensible of the danger of attracting atten- 
tion, in the circumstances in which he was placed, 
he dared not make generał inąuiries among the re- 
tainers or domestics of Leicester. He leamed, 
however, by indirect ąuestions, that, in all probabi- 
]ity, Tressilian must have been one of alarge party 
of gendemen in attendance on the Earl of Su8sex^ 
who had accorapanied their patron that moming to 
Kenilworth, when Leicester had receired them with 

Sarks of the most formal respect and distinction. 
e farther learned, that both Earfs, with their fol- 
lowers, and many other nobles, knights, and gentle- 
man, had taken horse, and gone towards Warwick 
several hours sińce, for the purpose of escorting the 
Queen to Kenilworth, 

Her majesty's arrival, like other great events, 
was delayed from hour to hour; and it was now 
announced by the breathless post, that her Majestybe- 
ing detained by her gracious dcsire to receivc the 
homage 6f her liegęs who hadthronged to wait upon 
her at Warwick, it would be the hour of twilight 
ere she entered the Castle* The inteUigence releascd 
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for a time those who were upon duty, in the imme- 
diate expectation of the Queen's appearance, and 
ready to play their part in the solemniues with 
which it was to be accompanied ; and Wayland, see* 
ing seyeral hor^eman enter the Castle, was npt with- 
out hopes that Tressilian might be of the number. 
That he might not Jose an opportunity of meeting 
bis patron in case this should be the case, Wayland 
placed himself in the base-court of the Casde, near 
Mortimer^s Tower, and watched every one who 
went or came by the bridge, the extreniity of which 
was protected by that building. Thus stationed, no- 
body could enter or leaye the Castle, without his ob- 
servation, and most ansiously did he study the garb 
and countenance of every horseman, as, passing 
from under the opposite Gallery-tower, tłley paced 
slowly^ or curvetted, along the tilt-yard, and ap- 
proached the entrance of the base-court. 

But while Wayland gazed thus eagerly to dis- 
cover him whom he saw not, he was puUed by the 
sleeve by one by whom he himself would not wil- 
lingly havr been seen. 

This was Dickie Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, who 
like the imp whose name he borę, and whom he had 
been accoutred in order to resemble, seemed to be 
evef at the ear of those who thought least of him. 
Whatever were Wayland^s . internal feelings, he 
judged it necessary to express pleasure at their un« 
expected meeting. 

* Ha ! is it thou-, my minikin— my miller^s thumb 
*«->my prince of caco-dsemons — my little mouse ?' 

* Ay,'* said . Dickie, * the mouse which gnawed 
asunder the toils, Just when the lion who was caught 
in them began to look wonderfully like an ass.' 

^ Why, thou little hop-the-gutter, thou art as Sharp 
as vinegar this afternoon. But tell me, how di4st 
thou come oiF with yonder jolter*headed giant, whom. 

M 12 
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1 left thce with ?-— ! was afraid he woidd hav€ strip* 
ped thy clothes, and so swalłowed thee aa mcm peel 
and eat a roasted chesnut.' _ 

^Had he done so,' replied the boy,>hewoaid 
iiave had mbre brains in his guts than ever he had 
in his noddle. But the giant is a courteoua monster, 
and mora grateful than many other folks whom I 
have helped at a pinch, Master Wayland Sm^ith*' 

* Beshrew me, FHbbertigibbet,' replied Way- 
land, ^ but thou art sharper than a Sheffield whitife ! 
I Would I knew by what charm you muzzled yon- 
der eld bear V 

* Ay, that is in your own manner,' answered 
Dickie ; ^ you think fine speeches will pass muster 
łnstead of good will. However, as this honest 
porter, you must know, that whcn we presented our- 
selves at the gate yonder, his brain was OYerburthen- 
ed with a speech that had been penned for him, Md 
which proved rather an overmatch.for his gigantic 
faculties. Now this same pithy oration had been in- 
dited, like sundry others, by my learned magister, 
Erasmus Holiday, so I had heard it oftenM^nough to 
remember every linę. As soon as I heard htm blun- 
dering^ and floundering like a fish upon dry land, 
through the first verse, and perceived him at a stand, 
I knew where the shoe pinched,and helped him to the 
next word, when he caught me up in an ecstacy, ercn 
as you saw but now, I promised, asJthe price of your 
admission, to hide me under his bearish gaberdiaci 
and prompt him in the hour of need. I have just 
now been getting some food in the Castle^ and am 
about to return tę him.' 

* That's right — that's right, my dear Dickie,' 
replied Wayland ; * hastę thee, for Heaven*8 sake ! 
else the poor giant will be utterly discohsolate for 
want : of his dwarfiah auxiliary*«<-»A way with thee 
Dickie«' 
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' Ay, ay/ answered the boy — * Away with Diekie^ 
when we have got what good of him we can--«Yoa 
will not let me know the story of this lady, theD, 
who is as much sister of thine as I am V 

* Why, what good would it do thee, thou silly elf?' 
said Wayłand. 

^ O, stand ye on these terms V said the boy; 
* wcll, I care not greatly about the matter, — only, 
I never smell out a secret^ but I try to be either at 
the right or the wrong end of it, and so good evening 
to ye.' 

^ Nay, but Dickie, saki Wayland, who knew the 
boy's restless and intrigumg disposition too well not 
to fear his enmity — ^'stay, my dear Dickie-i— part 
not with old friends so shortly !— Thou shalt know 
all I know of the lady one day.' 

^ Ay said Dickie ; ^ and that day may prove a 
nigh pne.— Farę thee well, Wayland — I will to my 
large-limbed friend, who, if he have not so sharp a 
wit as some folks, is at least morę grateful for the 
senrice which other folks render him. And so again, 
good €vening to yc* 

So saying, he cast a somerset through the gate- 
way, and, lighting on the bridge, ran with the ex- 
traordinary agility, which was one of his distinguish- 
ed attributes, towards the Gallery-tower, and was 
out of sight in an instant. 

* I would to God I were safe out of this Castle 
again !' prayed Wayland, intcrnally ; * for now that 
this mischievou9 imp has put his finger in the pye, 
it cannot but prove a mess fit for the devil's eating. 
I would to Heaven Mnster Tressilian would appear !' 

Tressilian, whom he was thus anxiously expect- 
ing in one direction, had retumed to Kenilworth by 
another access. It was indeed true, as Wayland had 
comectured, that, in the earlier4||Krt of the day, he 
liad accompanied the Earls on their cavalcade t»- 
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wards Warwick, not without hope that he mi^t ib 
that town hear 8ome tidinga of his emissary. Beiog 
disappointed in this expectation, and observing Var- 
ney amongst Łeicesters attendants, seeming gs if 
he had some purpose of advancing to and addressing 
him, he ^onceiyed, iu the present circumstances, it 
was wisest to avo^d the interview» He, thercfore, 
left the presence-chamber when the High-SherifF of 
the couDty was in the very midst of his dutiful ad- 
dress to her Majesty ; and, mounting his horse,rod& 
back to Kenilworth by a remote and circuitous road, 
and entered the castle by a smali sally-port in the 
western wali, at which he was readily admitted as 
one of the followers.of the Earl of Sussex, towards 
whomLeicester had commanded the utmost courtesy 
to be exercised* It was thus that he met not Way- 
land, who was impatiently watching his arrival, and 
whom he himśelf would have been^ at least, equaUy 
desirous to have seen* 

Having deliyered his horse to the charge of his 
attendant, he walked for a space in the Pieasance- 
and in the garden, rather to indulge in comparative 
solitude his own reflections, than to admire those 
singular beauties of naturę and art which the magni* 
ńcence of Leicester had there assembled. The sreat- 
er part of the persons of condition had left the Casde 
for the present, to form part of the EarUs cavaicade ; 
others, who remained behind, were on the battle- 
ments, outer walls, and tower^ eager to view the 
splendid spectacle of the royai entry. The garden, 
therefore, while every other part of the castle re-» 
sounded with the human voice, was silent but for 
the whispering of the leaves, the emulous warbling 
, of the tenants of a large aviary, with their happier 
companions who remained denizens of the free air, 
ąnd the plaihingj^ the fountains, which, forced 
tnto the air from sculptures of fantastic and g!FOte«« 
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que fonns, fell down with ceeseless sound into the 
great basins of Italian marble. ~ 

The melancholy thoughts of Tressilian cast a 
gloomy shade^on all the objects with which he was 
surrotmded. He compared the magnificreDt scenes 
which hc herc traversed, with the deep woodland 
and wild moorland which surrounded Lidcote-Hall, 
and the image of Amy Robsart glided like a phan- 
tom through every landscape which his imagination 
summoned up« Nothing is perhaps morę dangerons 
to the futurę happiness of men of deep thought and 
retired habits, than the entertaining an early, long, 
and unfortunate attachment. It freąuenlly sinks so 
deep into the mind, that it becomes their dream by 
night and their vision by day — mixes itself with 
cvery source^of interest and enjoyment ; and when 
blighted and withered by finał disappointment, it 
seems as if thejsprings of the heart, were dried up 
dong with it. This aching of the heart, this languish« 
mg after a shadow which has lost sdl the gaity of 
łts ccdouring, this dwelling on the remembrance of 
a dream from' which ^^e have been long rougMy 
twakened, is the weakness of a ęentle and generous 
Iieait, and it was that of Tressihan. 

He himself at length became sensible of the ne- 
cessity of forcing other objects upon his mind; and 
for this purpose he left the Pleasance, in order to 
mingle with the noisy crowd upon the walls, and 
view the preparation for the pageants. But as he left 
the garden, and heard the busy hum mixed with 
musie and laughter, which floated around him, he 
felt an uncontroUable reluctance to mix with soci- 
cty, whose feelings were in a tonę so difFerent from 
his o¥m, and resoIved, instead of doing so, to retire 
to the chamber assigned him, and employ himself in 
atudy until the toUmg of the gre||castle-bell shouldi 
amounce the arrival of £Iizabetn« 
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T^essilian croased accordingly by the passage be- 
twixt the immense rangę of kitchen and the great 
hall, and ascended to the third story of Mtervin's 
Tower, and applying himself to the door of the 
smali apartment which had been allotted to him, was 
surprised to find it was lucked.' He then recoUected 
that the deputy-ćhamberlain had giyen him a mas- 
ter key, advising him, in the present confused state 
of the Castle, to keep his door as much shut as pos- 
sible. He applicd this key to the lock, the bolt re* 
volved, he entered, and in the same instant saw a 
female forvt^ seated in the aparu;nent, and recogniz* 
ed that form to be Amy Robsart. His (irst idea wat, 
that a heated imagination had raised the image on 
which he doated into visible existence ; his second, 
that he beheld an apparition— -the third and abiding 
conviction, that it was Amy herself, paler, indeed, 
and thinner than in the days of heedless hs^piness, 
when she possessed the form and )iue of a wood« 
nymph, with the beauty of a sylph ; but still Amy, 
uneąualled in loreliness by aught which had ever 
visited his eyes. 

, Tbe astonishmentof the Countess was scarce less 
than that of Tressilian, akhough it was of shorter 
duration, because sbe had heard from Wayland diat 
he was in the Castle. Shf had started up at his first 
entrance, and now stood facing him, the paleness of 
her cheel^s having given way to a deep blush. 

' Tressilian,' she said, at length, ^ why come you 
here ?' 

* Nay, why come you here, Amy,' retumed Tres- 
silian, ^ unless it be at length to claim that aid, whicb. 
as far as one man^s heart and arm can extend, shall 
instantly be rendered to you ?' ' . 

She was silent a moment, and then- answered in 
a sorrowful, rather than an angry tonę,—' I reqiure 
no aidj, Tressilian^nd would raUier be injured tbao 
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benefited by any which your kindness can offer me* 
Believe me, I am near one whom law and love oblige 
• to protect me.' 

* The villain then hath done you the poor ju^tice 
which remained iti his power,' said Tressilian ; ' and 
I behold before me the wife of Varney !' 

* The wife of Varney !' she replied, with all the 
emphasis of scom ; ^ With what base name, sir, does 
your boldness stigmatize the — the-^the' — She hcfei- 
tated, dropped her tonę of scorn, looked down, and 
was confused and silent, for słie recollected what 
fatal conseąuences might attend her coinpletiag the 
sentence with ' the Countess of Leicester,' which 
•were the words that had naturally suggested them- 
selves. ^t would have been a betrayal of the secret, 
on which her husband had assured her that his for- 
tunes depended, to Tressilian, to Sussex, to the 
Queen, and to the whole aśsembled court. * Never,' 
she thought, ^ will I break niy promised silence. I 
will submit to every suspicion rather than that.' 

The tears rosę to her eyes, as she stood silent be- 
fore Tressilian; ^ile, looking on her with mingled 
grief and pity, he said, ' Alas ! Amy, your eyes 
contradict ypur tongue. That speaks of a protector, 
wiKing and able to watch over you ; but these tell me 
you are ruined and deserted by the wretch to whom 
you have attached yourself.' 

She looked on him, with eyes in which anger 
sparkled through her tears, but only repeated the 
word ' wretch ! with a scornful emphasis. 

* Yes, wretch r said Tressilian ; * for were he 
aught better, why are youhere, and alone in my 
apartment?' why was. not fitting provisión madę foi? 
your honourable reception V 

* in your apartment V repeated Amy ; * in your 
apartment ? It shall instantly be relieved of my pre- 
sence*' She hastened towards the door ; but the sad 
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recollection of her deserted state ,at once pressed 
on her mind, and pausiog pn the threshold, sbe ad* 
ded) in a tonę unutterably pathetic, < Alas ! I had 
forgot-»-I know not where to go'— 

^ I see*-*I see it all/ said Tressilianf springing 
to het side, and leading ber back to tbe seat, on 
whichrsbe sunk down— ' You do need aid— you do 
need protection, tbougb you will not own it ; and 
yoii ahall not need it in vain. Leaning on my army 
as tbe representative of your excellent and broken-* 
heartednitber, on tbe very thresbold of tbe Castle^ 
gate, you sball meet Elizabeth ; and tbe first ;deed 
&e sball do in tbe balls of Kenilworth, sball be ań 
act of justice to ber sex and ber subjects. Strong in 
my good cause, and in tbe Queen's justice, tbe power 
of ber minion sball not sbake my resolution. I will 
instantly seek Sus8ex»' 

* Not for all tbat is under beaven !' said tbe Coun*- 
tess, much alarmed, and feeling the absolute neces- 
sity of obtaining time, at least) for consideration^ 
' Tressilian, you were wont to be generous— Grant 
me one requcst, and belłere, if it be your wisb to 
save me from misery, and from madness, you will 
do morę by making me tbe promise I ask of you, 
tban Elizabeth can do for me with all ber power.' 

* Ask me any tbing for which you can alkge rea- 
són,' said Tressilian ; * but demand not of me*— — 

* O, limit not your boon, dear Edmund !' exclai|n- 
ed the Counteśs — ^ you once loved tbat I should cali 
you sor-Limit not your booato reason ! for my castj 
is all madness, and phrenzy must guide tbe counsels 
which alone can aid me.' 

* If you speak tbus wildly,* said Tressilian, asto- 
nishment again overpowering both bis grief ,and his 
resolution, * I must believe you indeed incapable of 
tbinking or acting for yourself.* 

* Ob no !' sbe exclainred, sinking on one knce.be- 
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fore łiioi, ^I am not mad — I am but a creature 
unutterably miserable, and from circumstances the 
most singular, dragged on to, a precipice by the arm 
of him who thinks he is keeping me fróm it— even by 
yours, Tressilian — ^by yours, whom I have honoured 
respected— all but loved — and yet loved too — loved 
too, Tressilian— though not as you wished me.', 

There was an energy — aself-posse^ion — an aban- 
donment in her voice and manner — a total resigna- 
tion of herself to hift generosity, which, togethqr with 
the kindness of her expressions to himself, moved 
him deeply. He raised lier, and in broken accents^ 
entreated her to be comforted. 

^ I cannot,' she said, ' I will not be comforted, 
till you grant me my request ! I will speak as plainly 
as I dare— •! am now awaiting the commands of one 
who has a right to iśsue them. — The interference of 
a third person-— of you in especial, Tressilian, will 
be ruin — utter ruin to me. Wait but four-and-twen- 
ty hours, and it may be that the poor Amy may have 
the means to show that she values, and can reward, 
your disinterested friendship: — ^that she is happy her- 
self, and has the means to make you so — It is surely 
worth your patience, for so short a space V 

Tressilian paused, and weighing in his mind the 
varIous probabilities which might render a yiolent 
interference on his part morę prejudicial than ad- 
vantageou8, both to the happiness and reputation of 
Amy ; considering also that she was within the walls 
of Kenilworth, and could suffer no injury in a castle 
honoured wjth^he Queen's residence, and filled with 
her guards and attendants, — he conceived, upon the 
whole, that he might render her morę evil than good 
scnricc, by intruding upon her his appeal to Eliza- 
beth in her behalf* He expressed his resolution cau- 
tiously howerer, doubting naturally whether Amy's 
hopes of extricating herself from her difficulties rest- 
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ed on any thing stronger tban a blinded attachment 
to Varney, whom he supposec) to be ber seducer* 

^ Amy,' be sald, wbile he fixed bis sad and ex- 
pressive eyes on ber's, wbicb, in ber ecstacy of doubt, 
terror and perplexity, sbe cast up towardfc him, ' I 
have ever remarked, tbat wben otbers called thje 
girlisb and wilful, there lay under that extemal sein- 
blance ot youtbful and self-willed folly, dęep feeling 
and strong sensc. In this I will confide, trusting your 
«t)wn fate in your own hands for tbe space of twenty- 
four hours, witbout my interference by word or act.' 
' Do you promise me tbis, Tressilian V said tbe 
Countess. * Is it possible you can yet repose so 
much confidence in me ? Do you promise, as you 
arc a gentleman and man of bonour, to intrude in 
my matters, neither by speech nor action, wbatcver 
you may see or bear that seems to you to demand 
your interference ? — -Will you so far trust me V 

* I will, upon my bonour,' sajd Tressilian ; * but 
wben that space. is expircd' ^ 

* Wben that space is expired/ sbe said, interrupt- 
ing him, ^ you are free to act as your judgmentshall 
determine.' 

* Is there naught besides wbich I can do for you, 
Amy ?' said Tressilian. 

^Notbing,* said sbe, *savetoleave me — ^that is, 
if — I blush to acknowledge my belplessness by ask- 
ing — If you can spare me tbe use of this apartment 
for the next twenty-four hours.' 

* This is most wonderful !' said Tressilian ; * what 
hope or interest can you bave in a Castle, where you 
cannot command even an apartment ?' 

' Argue not, but leave me,' sbe said ; and added, 
as be slowly and unwillingly rctired, * Generous 
Edmund! tbe time may comę, wben Amy mąy show 
she deserved thy noble attachment/ 
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CHAPTER XI. 



What, man, ne'er lack a draught, when the fiill can 

Stands at thine elbow^ and craves emptying ! — 

Kay, fear not me^ for I have no delight 

To watch men*s vices, sińce I have myself 

Of virtue ougbt to boast of. — Vm a striker, 

Woukl have the world strike witłi me, pell-mell, all. 

Pandemonium, 

Tressilian ia strange agitation of miud, had 
ardly stepped down the first two or three steps of 
be winding stalr-case, when, greatly to his surprise 
nd dispfeasure, he met Michael Lanbourne, wear- 
ag an impudent famillarity of visage,_for which 
rressilian felt much disposed to throw him down 
tairs ; until he remembered the prejudice which 
liny, the only oliject of his solicitude, was likely to 
eceive from his engaging in any act of violence at 
bat time, aild in that place. 

He thercfore contented himself with looking 
ternly upon Lambourne, as upon one whonti he 
eemed unworthy pf notice, and attempted to pass 
ilmin his way down stairs, without any symptom 
f recognition. But Lambourne, who, amidst the 
Tofusion of that day^s hospitality, had not failed to 
ake a deep, though not an óverpowering cup of 
ack, was not in the humour of humbling himself 
»efore any man's looks. He stopped Tressilian upon 
he stair-case without the least bashfulness or em- 
larrassment, and addressed him as if he had been 
m kind and intimate terms : — *• What, no grudge 
»etween us I hope upon olH scores, Master Tressi- 
i^ ?— -nay, I am one who remember former kind- 
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ness rather than łater feud — I'll conviivce you that I 
meant honestly and kindly, ay and comK)rtably by 
you,' 

* I desire nonę of your intimacy,' said TressiUan 
— ^ keep company with your mates.' 

* Now see how hasty he is !' said Lamtioume ; 
^ and how these gentles, that are madę ąuestionless 
out of the porcelain clay of th^ earth, look down 
upou poor Michael Lamboume ! You would take 
Master TressiUan now for the most maid-like, mo- 
dest, simpering squire of dames, that ever madę 
love when candles were long i' the stufF-; — snuff — 
cali you it ? — Why you would play the saint on us, 
Master Tressilian, and forget that even now thou 
hast a commodity in the very bed-chamber, to the 
shame of my lord's Castle, ha! ha ! ha! Have I touch- 
ed you, Master Tressilian ?* 

' I know not what you mean/ said Tressilian, 
inferring, however, too surę, that this licentious 
ruflSan must have been sensible of Amy's presence - 
in his apartment ; ' but if,' he continued, ' thou art 
varlet of the chambers, and laćkest a fee, there is one 
to leave minę unmolested.' 

Łambourne looked at the piece of goM, and put it 
in his pocket, saying — ^ Now, I know not but you 
znight have done morę with me by a kind word, 
that by this chiming rogue. But after all he pays 
well that pays with gold — and Mikę Lamboume 
was never a make-bate, or a spoil-sport, or the like. 
E'en live and let others live, that is my motto — 
only, I would not let'some folks cock their beaver 
at me neither, as if they were madę of siWeł" ore, 
and I of Dutch pewter. So if I keep your secret, 
Master Tressilian, you may look sweet on me at 
least ; and were I to want a little backing or cóunte- 
nance, being caught, as you see the best of us may 
be, in a sort of pecadillo — why, you owe it mo^— and 
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so e'en make your chamber serve you and that same 
bird in bower beside — it's all one to Mikę Lam- 
boume.' 

* Make way, sir/ said Tressilian, unable to bri- 
dle his indignation, ' you have had your fee.' 

*Um!? said liambourne, giving place, however, 
while he sulkily muttered beween his teeth, repeat- 
ing Tressilian^s words — ^ Make way — and you have 
had your fee — but it matters not, I will spoil no 
sport, as I said before ; I am no dog in the manger 
— mind that.' 

He spoke louder and louder, as Tressilian, by 
whom he fełt himself overawed, got farther and 
farther out of hearing. 

* I am no dog in the manger — but I will not car- 
ry coals neither — mind that, my Master Tressilian ; 
and I will htive a peep at this wench, whom you 
have ąuartered so commodiously in your old haunt- 
ed room-^afraid of ghpsts belike, and not too will- 
ing to sleep alone. If / had done this noW in a 
straage iord*s castle, the word had been, — The por- 
ter's lodge for the knave ? and, — ^^Have him flogged 
— trundle him down stairs like a turnip !— Ay, but 
your virtu6us gentlemen take strange privileges 
over us, who ai^e downright servants of our senseś. 
Weil— -I have my master Tressilian's head under 
my belt by this lucky discovery, that is one thing 
certain ; and I will try to get a sight of this Łinda- 
brides of his, that is another.' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Now farę thee well my- master^f true service 
Be ffuerdon'd with hard e'e, uticut the tow-line, 
Ana let our barks across the pathless flood 
^ Hołd several coiirses— 

Sfdpwreck, 

Tressilian walked into the outer yard of the 
Castle, scarce knowing what to think of his late 
strange and most unexpected interview with Amy 
Robsart, and dubious if he had done well, being in- 
trusted with the delegated authority of her father, 
to pass his word so isolemnly tó leave her to her own 
guidance for so many hours. Yet how could hc have 
denied her reąuest.— dependant as she had tao pro- 
bably rendered herself upon Varney ? Such was his 
rtatural reasoning. The happiness of her futurę life 
might depend upon his not driving her to extremi- 
ties, and sińce no power of Tressilian^s could, extri- 
cate her from the power of Varney, supposing he 
was to acknowledge Amy to be his wife, what tide 
had he to destroy the hope of domestic peace, which 
might yet remain to her, by setting enmity betwixt 
them ? Tressilian resolved,therefore, scrupulously to 
observe his word pledged to Amy, both becąuse it 
had been given, and because, as he still thought, 
while he considered and reconsidered that extra. 
ordinary interview, it could not with justice or pro- 
priety have been refused. 
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In one respect, he had gained much tpwards se- 
cuńng efFectual protection for this unhappy and 
still beloved object of his early affection. Amy was 
no longer mewed up in a distant ańd solitary re- 
treat, under the charge óf persons of dotibtful repu* 
tatión. She was in the Casde of Kenilworth, within 
the verge of the Royal Court for the time, free 
from all risk of violence, and liable to be prpduced 
before Elizabeth on the first summons. These werc 
circumstances which could not but assist greatly 
the.efforts which he might have occasion to use in 
her behalf. 

While he was thus balancing the advantages and 
perils whicE attended her unexpected presence in 
Kenilworth, Tressilian was hastily and anxiously 
^ccosted by Wayland, who, after hastily ejaculating, 
* Thank God, your worship is found at last V pro- 
ceeded with breathless caution to pour into his ear 
the intelligence, that the lady had escaped from 
Cumnor Place. 

^ And is at present in this Castle,' said Tressi- 
lian ; * I know it, and I havc seen her — Was it by 
her own choice she found refuge in my apartment V 

* No,' answered Wsiyland ; * bdt I could think 
of no other way of safely bestowing her, and was 
but too happy to find a deputy-usher who knew 
where you were ąuartered ;— in jolly society, truły, 
the haU on the one hand, and the kitchen on the 
other !' 

* Peace, this is no time for jesting,' answered 
Tressilian, sternly. 

M wot that but too well,' said the artist, *for 
I have felt these three days as if I had a halter 
round my neck. This lady knows not her own 
mind — she will have nonę of your aid — commands 
you not to be named to her — and is about to put 
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herself intó the hands óf my Lord Leiccster. I had 
never got her safe uader your chamber, had she 
known the owner of it.' 

* Is it possible f said Tressilian. * But she may 
have hopes the Earl will exert his influence in her 
favour over his viIlainous depcndant.' 

* I know nothing of that,' said Waytand-^-* but 
I believe, if she is to reconcile herself with either 
Leicester or Vamey, the side of the Castle of Ke- 
nii worth, which will be safest for us, will be the 
outside from which we can fastest fly away. It is 
not my purpose to abide an instant after delivery 
of the letter to Leicester^ which wait.s but your 
commands to find its way to him. See, here it is— « 
but np— a plague on it— I must have left it in my 
dog-hole, in the. hay-loft yonder, where I am to 
sleep.' 

' Death and Fury !' said Tressilian, transported 
beyopd his usual pdtience ; thou hast not lost that 
on which may depend a stake morę imp^rtant than 
a thousand such liyes as thine V 

* Lost it !' ans wered Wayland, , readłly ; ' that 
were a jest indeed ! No, sir, I have it carefully put 
up with my night-sack, and some matters I have 
occasion to use — I will fetch it in an instant.' 

* Do so,' said Tressilian ; ' be faithful, ańd thou 
shalt be well rewarded. But if I have reason to 
suspect thee, a dead dog were in better case than 
thou/ 

Wayland bowed, and took his leave with seem- 
ing confidence and alacrity ; but in fact, filled with 
the utmost dread and.confusion. The letter was 
lost, that was certam, notwithstanding the apology. 
which he had madę to appease the impatient dis* 
pleasure of Tressilian. It was lost — it might fali 
into wrong hands— ^it would then, certainly, ócca- 
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sion a discovery of the whole intrigue in which he 
had been engaged ; nor, indeed, did Wayland see 
much prospect of its remaining concealed, in any 
event. He felt much hurt, besides, at TressiUań's 
burst of impatience. 

' Nay, if I am to be paid in this coin, for ser- 
vices where my neck is concerfied, it is timą I 
should look to myself. Herę have I ofiTended, ifor 
aught I know, to the death, the lord of this stately 
Castle, whose word were as powerful to take away 
myiife, as the ł)reath which speaks it to blow out 
a farthing candle. And all ihis for a mad lady, and 
a melancholy gallant ; who, on the loss of a four- 
nooked bit of paper, has his hand on his poignardo, 
and swears death and fury ! — Then there is the 
Docifcr and Varney— I will 8ave myself from the 
whole mess of them — Life is dearer than gold — I 
will fly this instant, though I leave my reward be- 
hind me.' 

These reflections naturally enough ocćurred to a 
mind like Wayland's, who found himself engaged 
far deeper than he had expected in a train of mys- 
terious and unintelligible intrigues, in which the 
actors seemed hardly to know their own course. 
And yet, to do him justice, his personal fears were, 
in some degree, counterbalanced by his compassion 
for the deserted state of the lady. 

* 1 care not a groat for Master Tressilian,' he 
sald ; ^ I have done morę than bargain by him, and 
I have brought his crrant-damozel within his reach, 
8o that he may look after her himself ; but I fear 
the poor thing is in much danger amongst these 
stormy spirits. I will to her chamber, and tell her 
the fate which has befallen her letter, that she may 
write another if she list. She cannot lack a messen- 
ger, I trow, where there are so many lacąueys that 
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can cany a letter to their lord. And I will tell ber 
also that I leave this Castle, trustbg her to God, 
ber own guidance, and Master Tre8silian's care and 
looking after. — Perhaps she may remembcr the ring 
she offered tne — it was well earned, I trow ;^ but ^ 

' she is a lovely creature, and— matry hang the ring ! 
I will not bear a base mind for the matter. If I £are 
ill in this world for my good naturę, I will .have 
better chance^in the next,— So now for the lady, 
and then for the road.' 

With the-stealthy step and jcalous eye of the cat 
that steals on her prey, Wayland resumed the way 
to the Cóuntess's chamber, slidihg along by the side 
of the courts and passages, alike observsint of aU 
around him, and studious himself to escape obserr 
vation. la this manner he crossed the outward and 
inward castle yard, aad the great arched passage, 
which, running betwixt the rangę of kitchen offices 
and the hall, kd to the bottom of the little winding- 
stair that gave access to the chambers of MervynV 
Tower. 

The artist congratułated himself on having escap- 

. ed the various perils of his joumey, and was in the 
act of ascending by two steps at once, when he ob- 
served that the shadow of a mfin, thrown from a 
door which stood a-jar, darkened the opposite wali 
of the stair-case. Wayland drew back cautiously, 
went down to the inner court-yard, spent about a 
quarter of an hour, which seemed at least quadiruple 
its usual duration, in walking from place to place, 
and then fetumed to the tower, iń hopes to firid 
that the lurker had disappeared. He ascended as 
high as the suspicious spot— there was no shadow 
on the wali— he ascended a few yards farther— the 
door was still a-jar, and he was doubtful whether to 
adyance or retreat, when it was suddenly thrown wide 
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op^n^ and JVf ichael Łambouroe bolted out upon the 
astonisbed W»ylai|d. * W ho the d€vU art thou ? and 
wbat set:k'st thou in, this part of the Castle ! March 
iiito that chamber^ and be hanged to thee !' 

^ I am no dog^ to go at every man's whistle,' said 
the artist, affiectiog a con&dence which was belied by 
atimid sbake in his voice. 

* Say'st thou me so ?— Come hither, Ławrence 
Staples/ 

A huge ill-made and ill-Iooked fellow, upwards of 
six feet high, ąppeared at the door, and Lambourne 
proceeded : * If thou be'st so fond of this tower, my 
friend, thou shalt see its foundations, goed twelve 
feet below the bed of the lakę, and tenanted by cer- 
tain joUy toads, snakes, and 90 forth^ which thou 
wilt find mighty good company. Thcrcfore, once 
morę I ask you in fair play, who thou art, and what 
thou seek'st here V 

If the dungeon-grate ónce clashes behind me, 
tbought Wayland, I am a gone man. — He therefore 
answered sub^issirely, ^ He was the poor juggler 
whoni his honour had met ycstcrday in Wcatherly- 
bpttom/ 

^ And what juggliog trick art thou playing in this 
tower ? Tby gang, said Lambourne, * he over against 
CIłntc)n's buildings.' 

* I came here to see my sistcr,' said the juggler, 
* who i» in Master Tressilian's chamber, just abov&,* 

* Aha !' said Lambourne, smiling, * here be truths 
— 4)pon my honour, for a stranger, this same Mas- 
ter Tressilian makes himself at home among us, 
and fumishes out his celi handsomely, with all sort 
of commodities. — Hark thee, sirrah— This will be 
a precious tale of tbe sainted Master Tressilian, and 
will be welcome to some fólks, as a purse of broad 
pieces to mc— Hark ye, fcllow,' he continued, ad- 
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dressing Wayland, ' thou shalt not give Puss a hint 
to steal away — w£ must catch her in her form. So, 
back with that pitiful sheep-biting yisage of thine, 
or I will fling thee from the window of the tow€r, 
and try if your juggling skill can save your bones^' 

' Your worship will not be so hard-hearted, I 
trust, said Wayland ; ^ poor fólks must live. I trust 
your honour will alloW me to speak with my sister V 

^ Sister on Adamus side, I warrant,' said Lam- 
bourne ; ' or, if otherwirfe, the morę knave thou* 
But sister or no sister, thou diest x>n point of fox, 
if thou comest a prying to this tower once morę. 
And now I think of it, uds dagger and death, I will 
see thee out of the Castle, for this is a morę main 
conccm than thy jugglery.' 

* But, please your worship,' said Wayland, * I am 
to enact Arion in the pageant upon the lakę this very 
evening.* 

^ I will act it myself, by Saint Chri^topher,' said 
Lambourne— * Orion, call'st thou him ? — I will act 
Orion, his belt ahd his seven stars to bdot. Come 
along, for a rascal knave as thou art — ^follow me !*- 
or stay — Lawrence, do thou bring him along.' 

Lawrence seized by the coUar of the cloak the un* 
resisting juggler, while Lamboume, with hasty steps, 
led the way to that same sally-port, or secret pos- 
tem, by which Tressiiian had retumed tó the'Cas- 
tle, and which opened in the western wali, at no great 
distance from Mervyn's Tower. 

While traversing with a rapid foot the space bc- 
tween the tower and the sally-port, Wayland in 
vain racked his brain for some device which might 
avail the poor lady, for whom, notwithstanding 
his own imminent danger, he felt deep interesu 
But whai he was thrust out of the Castle, and 
informed by Lamboume, with a tremendous oath, 



tbat instant death would be the conseąuence of his 
again approaching it, he cast up his hands and eyes 
to heaven, aś if to cali God to witness he had stóod 
to the uttermost in defence of the oppressed ; then 
tumed his back on the proud towers of Kenilworth^ 
and went his way to seek an humbler and safer place 
of refuge. 

Lawrence and Lambourne gazed a little while 
after Wayland, and then turned to go back to their 
tower, when the former thus addressed his compa- 
nion : * Never credit me, Master Lambourne, if I 
can guess why thou hast dfiven this poor caitiiF from 
the Castle, just when he was to bear a part in the 
show that was beginning, and all this about a wench.' 

^ Ah, Lawrence,' replied Lambourne, * thou art 
thinking of Black Joan Jugges of Slingdon, and hast 
sympathy with human frailty. But couragio, most 
noble Duke of the Dungeon, and Lord of Limbo, 
for thou art as dark in this matter as thine own do- 
minions of Little-ease. My most reverend Seignor 
of the Low Countries of Kenjlworth, know that our 
most notable master, Richard Vamey, would give 
as much to have a hole in this same Tressilian's 
coat^ as would make us some fifty midnight carou- 
sals, with the fuli leave of bidding the steward go 
snick up^ if he came to startle us too soon from our 
goblets.' 

* Nay, an that be the case, thou hast right,' said 
Lawrence Staples, the upper-warder, or in common 
phsase, the first jailor of Kenilworth Castle, and of 
the Liberty and Honour belonging thereto; 'but 
bow will you manage when you are absent at the 
Qucen's entrance. Master Lambourne ; for methinks 
thou must attend thy master there ?' 

' Why thou, minę honest prince of prisons, must 
keep ward in my absence— -Let Tressilian enter if he 
will, but see thou let no one conve out. If the dam. 
sel herself would make a break, as *tis not unlike shc 
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Miayt 8care her back with rough words — she isbttla 
pditry player'8 wench ąfter all.' 

^Nay, lor that matter,' said Ławrenć^, ^ I toifjai 
shut ttie iron wicket upon her, that stands without 
the double door, and so force per force she vitt be 
bound to her answer without morę troidsłe.' 

^ Then Tressilian will not get access to ber.,' siud 
Łambourne, reflecting a moment. ^ But 'tia no mat- 
ter — she will be detected in his chamber, and.thatk 
alł one*-— But confess, thou old batVeyed dungeon* 
keeper, that you fear to keep awake by yourself i& 
that Mervyn's Tower of thine ?'- 

^ Why, as to fear, Master Łamboume,' said the 
fellow, ^L^ind it not the tuming of a key; but 
strange things have been heard and seen in that taw- 
er. — You hąve heard, for as short time as you have 
been in Kenilworth, that it is haunted by the spirit 
of Arthur ap Mervyn, a wild chief taken by fierce 
Lord Mortimer, when he was one of the Lords 
Marchers of Wales, and murthered, as they say, ia 
that sam« tower which bears bis name V 

^ O, I have heard the tale five hundred times,' 

ssdd Łambourne, ^ and how the ghost is always most 

vociferous when they boil leeks and stir-about, or 

'fry toasted cheese in the culinary regions. Santo 

Diavolo, man, hołd thy tongue, I know all aboutit.' 

* Ay, but thou dost not though,^ said the tumkey, 
^for as wise as thou wouldst make thyself, Ah, it is 
an awful thing to murder a prisoner in his waid !-— 
You, that may have given a man a stab in a dark 
Street, know nothing of it^ To give a mutinous fd- 
low a knock on the head with the keys, and bidhim 
be quiet, that's what I cali keeping order in. the 
ward; but to draw weapon and slay him, as was 
done to this Welsh lord, that raises you a ghost diat 
will render your prison-house untenantable by ap? 
decent captive for some hundred years. And I 
bav€ that regard for my prisoners, poor things, thal 
/ have put good sąuires asid tcx^tl oi \iQtdiic^ dut 
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iftve ta&en a lide on the highway, or slandered my 
jord of Łeicester, or the like, fifty feet under 
proimd, rather than I would put them into that upper 
ihamber yonder that they cali Mervyn's Bówen 
[udeed, by good St. Peter of the Fetters, I maryęl 
ny noble lord, or Master Varney, would think of 
odging guests there ; and if this Maąter Tressilian 
lóuld get any one to keep hin\ company, and in es- 
lecial a pretty wench, why truły I tbink he was in 
iie rigbt on't.* 

' I tell thee,' said Latnbourne, leadipg the way 
nto the turnkey's apartment, * thou art an ass — Go 
Kdt f^e wicket on the stair, and trouble not thy nod- 
Ue about ghosts. — Give me the wine-stoup, man } I 
in somewhat heated T^ifh chafing with yonder ras* 

While Lambpurne drew a long draught from a 
iitcher of claret, which he madę use of without any 
np, the warder went on, yindicating his own belief 
a the supematural. 

* Thou hast beea few hours in this Castle, and 
Asbeen for the whole spące so drunk, Lamboume 
hat thou art deaf, dumb, and blind. But we should 
war less of your bragging, were you to pass a night 
rith us at fuli moon, for then the ghost is busiest ; 
fid morę especially wben a rattling wind sets in from 
he north-west, with some sprinkling of rain, and 

and then a growl of thunder. Body o' me, what 
ings and clashings, what groanings and what 
lowlings will there be a]t such times in Mervyn's 
lower, right as it were over our heads, till the mat- 
er of two ąuarts of distilled waters has not becn 
Siough to keep my lads and me together.' 

* Pshaw, man !' replied Lamboume, on whom his 
ttt draught, joined to rtpeated visitation of the 
ńtcher upon former occasions, began to make some 
imovation, * thou speak'st thou know'st not what 
łboiEt spirits. No one knows justly what to %%e<] 
iboDt mem; and^ in sbort, least &aid ta»Y ^^"^ ^&cax^ 
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matter be soonest amended. Some men believe in 
one thing^ some in another — It is all matter of fąncy. 
I have ktiown them of all sorts, my dear Lawrence 
Lock-the-Door, and sensible men top. There*s a 
great lord— we*ll pass bis name, Lawrence — ^he be- 
Iieves in the stars and the moon, the planets and 
theH* courses, and so forth, and that they twinkle 
exclusively for bis benefit ; when in sober, or rather 
in drunken trutb, Lawrence, they are only shining 
to keep honest fellows like me out of the kenneU 
Weil, sir, let his humour pass, he is great enough- to 
indulge it. — Then look ye, there is another — a very 
learned man, I promise you, and can vent Greek and 
Hebrew as I can ThievesMatin — ^he bas a humour 
of sympathies and antipathios— of changing leadinto 
gold and the like — why, via, let that pass too, and 
let him pay those in transmigrated coin, who are fools 
enough to let it be current with theip»~Tbeii here 
comest thou thyself, another great man, though nei-« 
ther learned nor noble, yet fuli six feet high, ^x\A 
thou, like a purblind mole, must needs believe in 
ghosts and goblins, and such like. — Now, there is 
be§ides, a great man — that is, a great little man, or 
a little great man, my dear Lawrence-^— and his nam.e 
begins with V. and what believeś he ? Why nothing, 
honest Lawrence — nothing in earth, heaven, or heli ; 
and for my part, if I believe there is a devil, it is 
only beause I think there must be some one to catcb 

. our friend by the back " when soul and body sever/' 
as the ballad says-.-for your antecedent will havę a 
consequent — raro antecedentem^ as Doctor Bricham 
was wont to say — But this ia Greek to you now, ho- 
nest Lawrence^ and in sooth learning is dry work— < 
Hand me the pitcher once morę.' 

' In faith, if you drink morę, Michael,* said the 
Warder, ' You will be in sorry case either to jJay 
Arion or to wait on your master on such a solenni 
night ; and I expect each moment tohear die great 

kdl toll for the muster 3L\'M.at\\m«'^Tqwcr^ to re-% 

ccivę the Queen,. 



Whilb Staples remonstrated, Lamboorne dtank ; 
and then setting down the pitcher, which was nearly 
emptiedy with a deep sigh, he said, in an under tonb, 
wfaich soon rosę to a high one as his speech pro- 
ceeded, ^ Never mind, Lawrence — if I be drunk, I 
know that ąhall make Yarney uphold me sober. 
But, as I said, never mind, I can cany my drink 
diacreetly. Moreover, I am to go on the water as 
Oiion, and shall take cold unless I take something 
coBsfartable before-haiid. Not play Orion ! Let us^ 
see the best roarer that ever. str^ned his longs for 
twelve pence outmouth me. What if they see me a 
little disguised ?— Wherefore should any man be 
sober to-night i answer me that — It is matter of loy- 
aky to be merry— ^and I tell thee, there are those 
in the castle, who if they are not merry when drunk, 
bave Iłtde chance to be merry when sober — I name 
no nameS| Ławrence. Batyour pottle of sack is a 
fine shoeing-hom to puli on a'loyal humour, and a 
merry one. Huzza for Queen Elizabeth ! — for the 
noble Leicester ! — for the worshipful Master Var- 
ntey ? — and for Michael Lambourne, that^can tum^ 
them all round his finger V 

So saying, he walked down stairs, and across the 
inner court* ' 

The Warder looked after him, shook his head, and,, 
white he drew' close and locked a wicket, whichy 
Crossing the staircase, rendered it impossible for 
any one to ascend higherthan the story immediately 
bencath Meryyn'8 Bower, as Tressilian's chamber 
was named, he thus soliło ąiiised with himself — ^ It's 
a good thing to be a favourite— -I weU nigh lost minę 
office, because one ffósty moming Master Yarney _ 
diought I smelled of aquavit»;: and this fellow can 
appear before him drunk as a wine-skin, snd yet 
meetno rebuke. Butadien he is a pestilent clever 
faiłow withal,and no one can und^rstand above one-. 
Ittlf of włmt he says«' 

a 2. 
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Now bid tlie steeple rock— she comes she comlssl-^ 
9peak for us, bells — speak for us, shriU tongued tuckets.. 
Stand to thy linstock, gunner ; let thy cannon 
Flay such a peal, as if a paynim foe 
Came stretcb'd in turbsui d racks to storm the ramparts. 
We will have pageants too — ^but that crave8 wit. 
And I'am a rough-hęwn soldier. 

77ie Vir£rin Queenr-^a Tragi-Comedyt 

Tressilian, when Wayland had^ left hini,^s 
mentioned in the last chapter, remained uncertain 
what he pught next to do, when Raleigh and Blount 
came up to him arm in arm, yet according to their 
wont, very eagerly disputing together* Tressilian 
had no great desire for their society in the pres^t 
State of his feelings, but there was no possibility of 
ayoiding them ; and indeed he felt that, bound by 
his promise not to approach Amy, or take any step 
in her behalf, it would be his best course at once to 
mix with generał society, and to exhibit on his brew 
as little as he could of the anguish and uncertainty 
which sat heayy at his heart. He thereforć madę a 
virtue of necessity, and hailed his comrades witb, 
' AU mirth to yoii, gentlemen. Whence come ye?' 

* From Warwick to be surę,' said Blount ; 'we 
must needs home ta change our habitsy. like poor 
players, who are fain to multiply their persona to 
outward appearance by change of suitą ; and you had 
better do the like, Tressilian.' 

* Blount is right/ said Raleigh ; 'the Queen 
lores such marks of deference, and notices, as want* . 
ing in respect, those who, not arriving in her imine- i 
diate attendance^ may appear in their soiled and 
i^uffled ridiną dress. But Igok at Blount himsel^ 
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Tressifian, for the lQve of laughter, and see how his 
Yillanous tailor hath apparelled him — mblue,green,^ 
and cńmson, with carnation ribands, and yellow 
Foses in his sboes !' 

* Why, wb^t would'st thou have V said Blount. 
^ I told the cross-legged thief to do his best, and 
spare no cost ; and roethinks these' things are gay 
enough-^gayer than thine own— I'll be judged by 
Tressiliali.' 

' I agree — I agree,' said Walter Raleigh. ' Judge 
betwixt us, Tressilian, for the love of heaven !* 

Tressilian, thus appealed to^ Looked at them both, 
and was immediately sensible at a single glance, that 
honest Blount had taken upon the tailor^s warrant 
the pied garments which he had chosen to make, 
and was as much embarrassed by the ąuantity of 
points and ribands which garnished his dress, as a 
clown is in a holiday suit ; while the dress of Raleigh 
was a well-fancied and rich suit, which the wearer 
borę as a garb too well adapted to his elegant person 
to attract particular attention. Tressilian said, there- 
fore that Blount's dress was finest, but Raleigh^s 
the best fancied.' 

Blount was. satisfied with his decision. ^ I knew 
minę was finest,' he said ; ^ if that knave Double^ 
stitch had brought me home such a simple doublet 
as that of Raleigh's, I would have beat his brains 
out with his own pressing*iron» Nay, if we must 
.be fools, evęr let us be fools of the first head,say I.' 

'But why gettest thou not on thy braverłes, 
Tressilian ?' said Raleigh. 

* I am exc1uded from my apartment by ■ a silly 
mistake,' said Tressilian, 'and separated for the 
time from my baggage. I was about to seek thee,. 
to beseech a share of thy lodging,' 

' And welcome,' said Raleigh ; ' it is a noble one.^ 
T^Y Lorcl of Łeicester has done us that kindness^ 
ąpd lodg;ed us in princely fashion, If his couttesy 
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be estorted relactantły, it is at least ^xtencled for* £ 
would advbe you to tell your straight to the £ail's 
Chamberlain — ^you will have instant redręss.' 

^ Nay, it is not worth while, sińce you caa spare 
me room,' replied Tressilian— * I would not be trou* 
blesome.— Has any one come hither with you V 

* O, ay/ said Blount ; * Varaey and a whole tribc 
of Leicestrians, besides about a score of lis honest 
Sussex folks. — We are, all, it seems to receive the 
Queen at what they cali. the Gallery-tower, and wit- 
ness some fooleries there ; and then we're to remain 
in attendance upon the Queen in the Great Hall, God 
bless the mark, while those who are now waiting up- 
on her Grace get rid of their slough, and doff their 
riding suits. Heaven help me, if hcr Grace should 
speak to me, I shall never know what to answer !' 

^ And what has detained them so lon^ at War- 
wick V said Tressilian, unwilling that their conver- 
sation should return to his own afFairs. 

5 Such a succession o£ fooleries, said BloUnt, ' as 
were never seen at Bartholomew-fair. We have had 
speeches^ and playęrs, and dogs and bears, and men 
maklog monkeys, and woman moppets of themselves 
•— I marvel the Queen could endure it. But ever and 
anon came in something of ^^ the lovely light of her 
gracious couutenance,'^ or some such trash* Ah! 
vanity makes a fool of the wisest. But come, let us 
on to this same Gallery*to\<rer, — ^though I see not 
what thpu, Tressilian, canst do with thy riding-dress 
and boots/ 

^ I will take my station behind thee, Blount,' said 
Tressilian, who saw that his friend's unusual finery 
had taken a strong hołd of his imagination ; ^ thy 
goodly size and gay dress will cover my defects.* 

^ And so thou shalt, Edmund, said Blount. * In 
faith I am glad thou think'stmy garb well-fancied,. 
for all Master Wittypate here ; for when one docs ai 
foolish.thing, it is ri^t to do it handsomely»t 
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Só saying, Blount cocked his beaver, threw out his ' 
eg, and marched manfully forward, as if at thehead 
>f his brigade of pikemen, ever and anon Ipoking 
vilh complaisance on his crimsom stockings, and the 
ruge yellow roses which blossomed on his shoes* 
Tressilian followed,wrapped inhisown sad thoughts, 
vkd scarce minding Raleigh,whosequick fancy, amu- 
ed by the awkward vanity of his respectable friend, 
'ented itself inj>es;ts, which he whispered intoTres- 
ilian's ear. 

In this manner they crossed the long bridge, or 
ik-yard, and took their station, with other gendemen 
>f quality, before the outer gate of the Gallery or 
Lntrance-tower. The w hole amounted to about forty 
lersóns, all selected as of the firstrank under that of 
:nighthood, and were disposed in double rows on 
ither side of the gate, like a guard of honour, with«* 
n the close hedge of pikes and partisans, which was 
ormed by Leicester's retainers, wearing his liveries. 
The gentlemen carried no arms, save their swords 
nd daggers. These gallants were as gaily dressed 
^•imagination could devise ; and as the garb of the 
iroe permitted a great display of expen8ive ii^agnifi- 
ence, naught was to be seen but velvet and cloth of 
;old and silver, ribands, feathers, gems, and golden 
hains. In spite of his morę serious subjects of 
listress, Tressilian could not help feeling, that he^ . 
irith his riding-suit, however hand^ome it might be, 
aade rather an unworthy figurę among these * fierce 
'asities,' and the rather becauser he saw that his dis- 
labille was the subject of wónder among his own 
riends, and of scorn among the partisans of Lei- 
ester. 

We could not suppress this fact, though it may 
eem something at yariance with the gravity of Tres-« 
ilian^s character ; but the truth is, that a regard for 
)ersonal appearance is a species of sclf-love froin 
irhich the wisęst' are not e^empt, and to which thę^ 
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mind clings so instinctiyely, that not only the -eolfer 
advancing to almost inevitable death, but even tłie 
doomed criminal who goes to certain execution, 
shows an aDxiety to array his person to the best ad- 
vantage. But this is a digression. 

It was thc twilight of a summer night, (9th July^ 
1575,) the sunhavingfor sometime set, and all w^e 
in anxious expectation of the Queen^s immediate ap« 
proach. The multitude had remained a$sembled for 
many hóurs, and their nuthbers were still rather on 
the increase. A profuse distribution of refreshments, 
together with roasted oxenf and barrels of ale set 
abroach in diiFerent places of the road, had kept the 
populace in perfect love and loyalty towards the 
Queen and her favourite, which might have some- 
what abated had fasting been added to watching. — 
They paśsed away the time, ther^fore, with the usual 
popular amusements of whooping, hallooing, shriek- 
ing, and playing rude tricks upon each other^ form- 
ing the chorus of discordant sounds usual on such 
occasions. These prevailed allthrough the.crowded 
roads and fields^ and especially beyond the gate of 
the Chace, where the greater number of the commoD^ 
sort were stationed; when, all of a sudden, a single 
rocket was seen to shoot into the atmosphere, and^ 
at the instant, far heard over flood and field, the 
great beli of the Castle toUed. 

Imn^ediately there was a pause of dead silence, 
succeeded by a deep hum of expectation, the united 
voice of many thousands, nonę of whom spoke above 
their breath; or, to use a singular expression^ the 
whisper of an immense multitude. 

' They cpme now, for certain,' said Raleiglw * Trcs* 
silian, that sound is grand. We hear it from this dis- 
tance, as mariners, after a long voyage, hear, upon 
their night-watch, the tide rush upon some distant 
and unknown shore.' 

^ Mas3 !' answered Blount ; ^ I hear it radier as I 
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tised to hear minę own kine lowing from the close 
of Wittens-westlowe.^ 

* He will assuredly graze presently/ ssdd Raleigh 
to Tressilian ; ^ his thought is all of fat oxen and 
fertile meadows — ^he grows little better than one of 
his, own beeves, and only becomes grand when he is 
prpvoked to pushing and goring*' 

*" We «hall have him at that presently/ said Tres- 
silian^ * if you spare not your wit.' 

' Tush, I care not,' answered Raleigh ; * but thoti 
too, Tressilian, hast turned a kind of owi, that flies 
only by night ; hast exchanged thy songs for screech* 
ings, and good company for an ivy-tod«' 

^ But what manner of animal art thou thyself,Ra*^ 
^ leigh,' said Tressilian, ^ thou that holdest us all so 
lightly?* 

* Who, I ?' replied Raleigh. * An eagle am I, that 
never will think of duli earth, while there is a heaven 
to soar in, and a sun to gaz^ upon.' 

* Weil bragged, by Saint Barnaby !' said Blount ; 
* but, good Master Eagle^ beware the cage, and be- 
ware the fowlen Many birds have flown aą high, that 
I have seen stufFed with straw, and hung up to scare 
kites.—- But hark, what a dead silence hath fallen on 
them at oncę !' 

* The processidn pauses,' said Raleigh, ' at the gate 
of the Chace, where a sybil, one of the fatidicas^ 
meets the Queen, to tell her fortunę. I saw the 
verses ; there is little savour in them, and her Grace 
has been already crammed fuli with such poeticsd 
compliments* She whispered to me during the Re- 
corder's speech yonder, at Ford-mill as she entered 
the liberties of Warwick, how she was ^ pertassa bar- 
barac bquekc? ' 

' The Queen whispered to him /' said Blount, in a 
kind of soliloąuy ; ^ Good God, to what will this 
world come !' 

[is fardier meditations were interructedbY a^^H^>x^ 
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óf applause from the multitude, so tremendously vo* . 
ciferous, that the country echoed for miles round. 
The guards, thickly stationedupon the road by which 
the Queen was to adyance, caught up the acclama- 
tion, which ran like wild-fire to the Castle, and an- 
nounced toallwithin that Queen Elizabeth had enter- 
ed the Royal Chace of Kenilworth. The whole mu- 
sie of the Castle sounded at once, and a round of 
artillery, with a salvo of smali arms, was discharged 
from the battlements ; but the noise of drums and 
trumpets, and even of the cannon themselves, was 
but faintly heard, amidst the roaring and reiterated 
welcomes of the multitude. 

As the noise began to abate, a broad glare of light 
was seen to appear from the^ gate of the Park, and, 
broadening and brightening as it came nearer, ad- 
Vanced along the open and fair avenue. that led 
towards the Gallery-tower ; and which, as we 
have already noticedif was lined on either hand by 
the retainers of the Earl of Leicester. The word 
was passed along the linę, * The Queen ! The Queen ! 
Silence, and stand fast !' Onward came the cayalcade^ 
illuminated by two hundred thick waxen torches, in 
the hands of as many horsemen, which cast a light 
like that of broad day all around the procession, but 
especially on the principal group, of which the Queen 
herself, arrayed in the most splendid manner, and 
blazing with jewels, formed the central figurę. She 
was mounted on a milk-white horse, which she rein- 
edwith peculiar grace and dignity ; and in the whole 
of her st^tely and noble carriage, you saw the daugh- 
teir of a hundred l^ings. 

The ladies of the court, who rode beside her Ma- 
jcsty, had taken especial care that thcir own extemal 
appearance should not be morę glorious than their 
rank and the occasion altogether demanded, so that 
no inferior luminary might appear to approach the 
orbit ofroyalty. But their personal charms, and the < 
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magnificence by which, under evcry prudęntial re- 
straifit, they were necessarily distinguished,exhibited 
them as thc very flower of a realnri s6 far famed for 
splendour and beauty. The magnificence of the 
courtiers, free from such restraints as prudence im- 
posed on ladies, was yet morę unbounded. 

Leicester, who glittered like a golden image with 
jewels and cloth of gold, rode on her Mmesty^s right 
hand, as well in ąuality óf her host, as of her Master ' 
óf the Horse. The black steed which he mounted 
had not a single white hair on his body^ and was one 
of the most renówned chargers in Europę, having 
betu purchased by the Earl at large expense for this 
royaloccasion. As the noble steed chafed at the 
slo1v pace of the processión, and, arching his śtately 
neck, champed on the silver bits which restrained 
him, the foam flew from his mouth, and specked his 
well-formed limbs as if with spots of snów. The 
rider well became the high place ti^hich^he held, and 
the. proud animal which he bestrode ; for no man in 
England, or perhaps in Europę^ was morę perfect 
than Dudley in horsemanship, and all other esercises 
belonging to his quality. He was bare headed, as 
were all the courtiers in the train ; and the red torch- 
light shone upon his long curled tresses of dark hair, 
and on his noble features, to the beauty of which 
even the severest criticism could only object the 
lordly fault, as it may be termed, of a forehead some- 
what too high. On that proud evening, those fea-' 
tures wore all the grateful solicitude of a subject to 
shew himself sensible of the high honoiir which the 
Queen was conferring on him, and all the pride and 
satisfaction which became so glorious a moment* 
Yet, though neither eye nor feature betrayed aught 
but feelings which suited the occasion, some of the 
£arl's personal attendants remarked^ that he was 
unusally pale, and they expres8ed to each other 
their fear that he was taking morę fat\^^ \Jci^2cl ^oiitik- 
Bisted wJth his beakh. 

VOL JJ. p 
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Yarney fbllowed close behind his master, as the 
principal esąuire in waiting, and had charge of his 
lordship's black velvet bonnet, gamisbed with a 
clasp of diamondsy and surmonnted by a white plume* 
He kept his eye constantly on his master ; and* for 
reasons with which the reader is not unacąuainted, 
was, among Leicester's numerous dependants^ he 
who was most anxious that his lord^s streagth and 
resolution sbould. carry him successfulLy through a 
day so agitating. For although Yarney was one of 
the few— the vcry few morał monsterę, who contrive 
to luli to sleep the remorse of their own bośomś, and 
are drugged into morał iosensibility by atheism, as 
men in extreme agony are luUed by opium, yet he 
knew that in the breast of his patron there was al- 
ready awakened the fire that is never queDched, and 
that his lord felt, amid all the pomp and magnifi- 
cencc we have describcd, the gnawing of the worm 
that dieth not* Scill, however^ assured as Lord 
Leicester stood< by Yamey*s t)wn intelligence, that 
his Countess laboured under an indisposition which 
formed an unanswerable apology to the Queen for 
her not appearing at Kenilworth, there was littłe 
danger, his wiły retainer thought, that a man so aim«- 
bitious would betray himself by giving way to any 
external weakness. 

The train, małe and femałe, who attended imme- 
dately upon the Qaeen's person, were of course of 
the bravest and the fairest, — the liighest bom nobłes, 
and the wisest councełlors, of that distinguished 
reign, to repeat whose names were but to weary the 
reader. Behind came a long crowd of knights and 
gentłemen, whose rank and birth, howevcr distin- 
guished, were thrown into shade, as their persons 
into the rear of a procession, whose front was of 
such august majesty* 

Thus marshalłed, the cavalcade approached the 
Gallery-towcr which formed, as we have often ol)- 
5erved, the extreme bamet ot tSafc C^^^% 
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It was now the part of the huge porter to step for- 
ward; but the lubbard was so overwhelmed with 
confusion of spirit, — the contents of one immense 
black jack of double ale, which he had just drank-ta 
ąuicken his memory, having at the same time treache- 
rously confused the brain it was intended to elear, — 
that he only groaned piteously, and remained sitting 
on his stone seat ; and the Queen would have passed 
on without greeting, had not the gigantic warder's 
secret alty, Flibbertigibbet, who lay perdue behind 
him, thrust a pin into the rear ot the short femoral 
garment which we elsewhere dtscribed, 

The porter utter a sort of a ytli, which came not 
amiss into his part, starttd up.with his club, and 
dealt a sound douse or two on each side of him ; and 
then, like a coach horse pricked hy the spur, started 
ofF at.once into the fuli career oi his address, and by 
dint of active prompting on the part of Dickie Sludge, 
delivered, in sounds of gigantic intonation, a speech 
which may be thus abridged ; — the rcader being to 
suppose that the first lines węre addressed to the 
throng who approached the gateway ; the conclusion 
at the approach of the Queen, upon sight of whom, 
as struck by some heavenly vision, the gigantic war- 
der dropped his club, resigned his keys, and gave 
open way to the goddess of the night, and all her mag- 
nificent train. 

** What stir, what turmoil, have we for the nones ? 
Stand back, my mastera, or beware yoiir bones I 
Sira, I am a warder, and no man of straw. 
My voice gives order, and my club gives law. 

Yet soft — nay stay — what vi»ion have we here ? 

What dainty darlinc's this — what peerless peer ? 

What loveliest face, that lovine ranks enfold, 

Like brightest diamond chased in purest gold ? 

Dazzled and blind, minę oifice 1 foraake, 

My club, my key, my knee, my homage take. 

Bright paragon, pass on in joy and bliss ;-7 

Beshrew^ the gate that opes not wide at such asl^Ul^^JoKs^'^?' 
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Elizabeth received most graciously the hdmage- 
of the herculean porter, and, bending her head to 
him in rec^uital, passed through his guarded tower, 
frona the top of which was poured a clamorous blast 
of wariike musie, which was replied to by other 
bands of minstrelsy placed at different points on' the 
Castle walls, and by others again stationed in the 
Chace ; while the tones of the^one, as they yet vibra- 
ted on the echoes, were caught up andanswered by 
new harmony from different qu^rters. 

Amidst these biirsts of musie, which, as if the 
work of enchantment, seemed now close at hand, 
now softened by distant space, now wailing so Iow 
and sweet as if that distance was gradually prplong- 
ed uncil only the last lingering strains alone could 
reach the ear, Queen Elizabeth crossed the Gallery- 
tower, and came into the long bridge, which extend- 
ed from thence to Mortimer's ToweV, and which 
was already as light as day, so many torches had 
been fastened to the palisades on either side. Most 
of the nobles here alighted, and sent their horses to 
the neighbouring village of Kenilworth, foUowingthe 
Queen on foot, as did the gentlemen who had stood 
in array to receive her at the Gallery-tower. 

On this occasion, as iat different times durinc^ the 
evening, Raleigh, addressed himself to Tressilian, 
and was not a little surprised at his vague and un- 
satisfactory answers ; which, joined to his leaving 
his apartment without any assigned reason, appear- 
ing in an undress when it was likely to be offensive 
to the Queen, and some other symptoms of irregu- 
larity which hc thought he discovered, led him to 
doubt whether his friend did not labour under some 
temporary derangement. 

Meanwhile the Queen had no sooner stepped on 

the bri dge than a new spectacle was provided ; for 

as soon as the musie gąve signal that she was so far 

advanced, a raft, so disposed as to resemble a smali 

ńoating island, illummaltd by ;jl ęc^?*! variety of 
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tQrches,.and surrounded by floating pageants formed 
to represent sea-horses, on w hi eh sat Tritotvs, Ne- 
reids, and other fabulous deities of the seas and 
rivers, madę its appearance upon the lakę, and is- 
suing from behind a smali herony where it had been 
concealed, floatcd gently towards the farther end of 
the bridge. 

On the islet appeared a beautiful woman,.clad in 
a watchet-coloured silken mantle, bound with a broad 
girdle, inscribed with characters like the phylacteries 
of the Hebrews. Her feet and arms were bare, but 
her wrists and ancles were adorned with gold brace- 
lets of uncommon size. Amidst her long silky black 
hair, she wore a crown or chaplet of artificial misle- 
toe, and borę in her hand a rod of ebony t-ipped with 
silver, Two nymphs attended on her, dressed in 
the same antiąue and mystical guise. 

The pageant was so well managed, that this Lady 
of the Floating Island, having performed her voyage 
with much picturesque effect, landed at Mortiipcr's 
Tower with her two attendants, just as Elizabeth 
presented herself before that outwork, The stranger 
then, in a well-penned speech, announced herself as 
that famous Lady of the Lakę, renowned in the sto- 
ries of King Authur, who had nursed the youth of 
the redoubted Sir Lancelot, and whose beauty had 
proved too powerful both for the wisdom and the 
spells of the mighty Merlin. Sinct- that early period 
she had remained possessed óf ber trystal dominions, 
she said, despite the various men of f .me and might 
by whom Kenilworth had been succt ssively tenanted. 
>The Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, the Saint- 
lowes, the Clintons, the Mountforts, the Mortiiners, 
the Plantageńets, great though they were in arms 
-and magnificence, had never, she said, caused her to 
raise her head from the waters wiiich hid her chrys- 
tal palące. But a greater than all the«e great nrimes 
had now appeared, and she came it\Vvotci^^^ "^^A C^^i^:^ 
to wclcome the peerless Elizabeth to ?SV c.^«tin^\^t'^ 
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the Castle and its enyirons, which lakę or land could 
aiford. , 

The Queen received this address also with great 
courtesy, and madć answer in raillery, * We thought 
this lakę had» belonged to our own dominions, fair 
damę ; but sińce só facied a lady claims it for hers, 
we will be glad at some other time to have further 
commi^ning with you touching our joint interests.' 

With this gracious answer the Lady of the Lakę 
Yanished, and Arion, who was amongst the maritime 
deities^appeared upon his dolphin. But Lambourne, 
who had taken upon hi ni the part in the absense of 
Wayland, being chilled with remaining immersed 
in an element to which he was not friendly, having 
never gofe his speech by łieart, and not having, like 
the pOiter, the advantage of a prompter, paid it ofF 
with irapudcnce, tearing ofF his vizard, and swear- 
ing, ' Cogs bones ! he was nonę of Arion or Orion 
either, but honest Mikę Lambourne, that had been 
dńnking hfir Majesty's health from morning till mid- 
night, and was come to bid her heartily welcome to 
Kenii worth Castle.' 

This unpremeditated bufFoonery answered the pur- 
pose probably better than the set speech would hav€ 
done* The Queen laughed heartily, and swore (iu 
her tum) that he had madę the best speech she had 
heard that day* Lambourne who instantly saw his 
jest had sav.ed his bones, jumped on shore, gave his 
dolphin a kick, and declared he would neyer meddle 
with fish again, except at diiiner. 

At the same time that the Queen w^s about to en-, 
ter the Castle, that memorable discharge of fireworks 
by water and land took place, which Master Lane- 
ham, formerly introduced to the reader, has strained 
all his eloquence to describe. 

Such,' says the Clerk of the Council-chamber 

door, ' was the blaze of buming darts» the gleams of 

stars coruscant, the stream% and hall of fiery sparks, 

Jightnings of wild-fire) and fC\^x-^oXol ^&cca\i^^* 
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bolts, with continuance, terror, and vehemency, that 
the heavens thundered, the waters surged, and the 
earth sbook ; and, for my part, hardy as I am, it 
madę me very vengeably afraid/* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Nay, this is matter for the month of March, 
When hares are tnaddest. Either speak in reason, 
i^iying cold argument the wali of passion, '^ 

Or r break up the court. 

JSeaumont undFletcher^ 

I It is by no means our purpose to describe minute- 
ly all the princely festivities of Kenilworth, after the 
fashion of Master Robert Laneham, whom we ąuoted 
in the conclusion of the last Chapter. It is sufii- 
cient to say, that under discharge of the splimdid (ire- 
works, which we have borrowed Laneham's elo- 
ąuence to describe, the Queen entered the base-court 
of Kenilworth, throughMortimer's Tower, and mov- 
ingon through pageants of heathen gods and heroes of 
antiąuity, who offered gifts and compliments on the 
bended knee, at length found ber way to the great 
hall of the Castle, gorgeously hung for ber reception 
with the richest silken tapestry, blazing with torches, 
misty with perfumes, and sounding to strains of soft 

• See Laneham's Account of the Queen's Entei*t£unment nt 
Killingworth Castle, in 1575, a very diverting tract, written by 
as great a coxcomb as ever blotted paper. The original is ex- 
tremely rare, but it bas been twice reprinted ; once in Mr. 
Nicholas's very curious and interesting coUection of the Pro- 
gresses and Public Processions of Queen Elizabe.'h, vol. I. ; and 
morę lately in No. I. of a work termed Kemhoorth lUustrated, 
beautifully pnnted at Chiswick, for Meridew of Coventry, and 
Radclyffof Birmingham, and which, if continued with the same 
good taste and execution, will be one of the ^w^"?^.^JCi^^^ŚNaj^ 
publicatioiis tbat has lately appeaTed. 
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and delicious musie* At the upper end of the splen« 
did apartment, was a state canopy, overshadowinga 
royal throne, and beside was a door, which opened 
to a long suitę of apartments, decorated with the ut- 
most magnificence for the Queen and her ladies, 
whenever it should be her pleasure to be private, 

The Earl of Leicester having handed the Queen 
up to the throne, and seatęd her there, knelt down 
before her, and kissing the hand which she held out, 
with an air in which romantic and respectful gallant- 
ry was happily mingled with loyal devotion, he 
thanked her, in terms of the deepest gratitude, for 
the highest honour which a sovereign could render 
to a suoject. So handsome did he look w hen kneel* ^ 
ing before her, that Elizabeth was tempted to prolong 
the scenę a little longer than there was,,stnctly speak* 
ing, necessity for ; and cre she raised him, she pass- 
jed her hand over his head, so near, as almost to touch 
his long curled and pcrfumed hair, and with a move- 
ment of fondness, that seemed to intimate, she would 
if she dared, have madę the motion a slight caress. 

She at length raised him, and standing beside the 
throne, he explained to her the yarious preparations 
which had been madę for her amusement and acconi-- 
modation, all of which received her prompt and 
gracious approbation. The Earl then prayed her 
Majesty for permission, that he himself, and the 
nobles who had been in attendance upon her during 
the journey might retire for a few minutes, and put 
themselyes iiito a guise morę fitting for dutiful at- 
tendance, during which space, those gentlemen of 
worship, (pointing to Varney, Blount, Tressilian, 
and others,) who had already put themselves into 
fresh attire, would have the honour of keeping her 
presence-chambcr. i.\ 

' Be it so, my lord,' answered the Queen ; * you 
ćould manage a theatre well, who can thus command 
a double set of actors* ¥ot o\iraelvcs, we will re- 
ceive your courtesieB l\v\a tNttim^\i>xXdL^>«\i\&Ji?5;^ 
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sińce tt is not our purpose to change our riding attire, 
being in efFect something fatigued with a journey, 
which the concourse of our good people hath ren- 
dered slow, though the Jove they have shewn our 
person hath, at the same time, madę it delightful.' 

Leicester, having received this permission, retired 
accordingly, and was followed by those nobles who 
had attended the Queen to Kenilworth in person. ' 
The gentlemen who had preceded them, and were 
of course dressed for the sólemnity, remained in at- 
tendance. But being most of them of rathcr inferior 
rank, they remained at an awful distance from the 
throne which Elizabeth occupied. The Queen*s 
sharp eye soon distinguished Raleigh amongst them, 
with one or two others who were personally known 
to hei\ and she instantly madę them a sign to ap- 
proacfi, and accosted them very graciously. Raleigh, 
In particular, the adventure of whose cloak, as well 
as the incident of the verses, remained on her mind, 
was very graciously received ; and to him she most 
freąuently applied for information concerning the 
namea and rank of those who were in presence, 
These he communicated concisely, and not without 
some traits of humorous satire, by which Elizabeth 
seemed much amused. ' And who is yonder clown- 
ish fellow V she said, looking at Tressilian, whose 
soiled dress on this occasion greatly obscured his 
good mein. 

' A poet, if it please your Grace,' replied Raleigh. 

* I might have guessed that from his careless 
garb,' said Elizabeth. ' I have known some poets so 
thoughtless as to throw their cloaks into gutters.' 

* It must have been when the sun dazzled both 
their eyes and their judgment,' answered Raleigh. 

Elizabeth smiled and proceeded, ^ I asked that 
slovenly fellow's name, and you only told me his 
profession.' 

* fressilian is his name,' said Raleigh^ with ux- 
ternal reluctance^ for he foresaw no\5[v\tl^i«^Q^>!X'5>ic^R. 
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to his friend from the mairaer in which she todk no- 
tice of him. 

* Tressilian !' answered Elizabeth. * O, the Me- 
nelaus of our romance. Why, he has dressed him- 
self in a guise that will go far to exculpate his fair 
and false Helen. And where is Farnham, or what- 
ever his name is — my Lord of I-eicester^s man, I 
fnean — the Paris of this Devonshire tale V 

With still greater reluctance Raleigh nąmed and 
pointed out to her Vamey, for whom the tailor had 
done all that art could perform łn making his exte- 
rior agreeable ; and who, if he had not grace, had a 
sort of tact and habitual knowledge of breeding, 
which came in place of it. 

The Queen turned her eye from the one to the 
other — ^ I doubt,' she said, * this same poetical Mas- 
ter Tressilian, who is too learned, I warrant me, to 
remember what presence he was to appear in, may 
be one of those of whom Geoffrey Chaucer says 
wittily, the wisest clerks are not the Wisest men. I 
remember that Varney is a smooth-tongued varlet. 
I doubt this fair runaway had reasons for breaking 
her faitlu' 

To this Raleigh durst make no answer, aware 
how little he should benefit Tressilian by contradict- 
ing the Queen's sentiments, and not at all certain, 
on the whole, whether the best thing that could befall 
him, would not be that she should put an end at once 
by her authority to this aiFair, upon which it seemed 
to him Tressilian's thoughts were fixed with unavail- 
ing and distressing pertinacity. As these reflections 
passed through his active brain, the lower door of 
the hall opened, and Leicester, accompanied by se- 
veral of his kinsmen, and of the nobles who had em- 
braced his faction, re-entered the Castle-hall. 

The favourite earl was now apparelled all in white, 

his shoes being of white velvet ; his understocks Tor 

stockings) of knit silk ; his upper stocks of white 

vtlvctj lined with c\otVv o? w\vtT^ ^\v\d|N9^% %howB 
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at the alashed part of ther middle^thigh ; his doublet 
of cloth of silver, the cloae jerkin of white velyet, 
embroidered with silver and seed-pearl ; his girdle 
and die scabbard of his sword of white velvet with 
golden huckles ; his poniard and sword hilted and 
mounted with gold ; and over all, a rich loose robę 
of white satin, with a border of golden embroidery a 
foot in breadth. The collar of the Garter, and the 
azure Garter itself around his knee, completed the 
appointments of the Earl of Leicester ; which were 
so well matched by his fair stature, graceful gesture, 
ńne proportion óf body, and handsome countenance, 
that at that moment he was ądmitted by all who saw 
him, as the goodliest person whom they had ever 
looked upoD. Sussex and the other nobles were also 
richly attired, but in point of splendour and grace- 
fulness Leicester far exceeded them alL 

Elizabeth received him with great complacency. 
' We have one piece of royal justice,' she said, *^to 
attend to. It is a piece of justice, too, which inte- 
rests us as a woman, as well as in the character of 
mother and guardian of the English people.' 

An i»voluntary shudder came over Leicester, as 
he bowed Iow, expressive of his readiness to receive 
her royal commands ; and a similar cold fit came 
over Varney, whose eyes (seldom during that even- • 
ing removed from his patron,) instantly perceived, 
from the change in his looks, slight as that was, of 
what the.Queen was speaking. But Leicester had 
wrought his resolution up to the point which, in his 
crooked policy, he judged necessary ; and when Eli- 
zabeth added — * It is ©f the matter of Varney and 
Tressilian we speak — is the lady here, my lord V 
His answer was ready :— -Gracious maclam, she is - 
not.' 

Elizabeth bent her brows and compressed heriips. 
* Our orders were strict and positive, my lord,' was 
her answe r 

* And should have becn obeyed, cpodi tcv>j \\^^^ 
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answered Lcicester, * had they been expressed in tbe 
form of the lighest wish. But — Vamey, step for-, 
ward — ^this gentleman will inform your Grace of the 
oause ii9hy the lady (he could not force his rebellious 
tongue to utter the words — his wije^ cannot attend 
on your royal presence.* 

Yarney advanced, and pleaded with readiness, 
what indeed he firmly believed, the absolute inca. 
pacity of the party, (for neither did he dare, in Lci- 
cester's presence, term her his wife,) to wait on her 
Grace. 

' Herę,' said he, * are attestations from a most 
learned physician, whose skill and honour are well 
known to my good Lord of Leicester ; and from an 
honest dnd devout Protestant, a man of credit and 
substance, one Anthony Foster, the gentleman in 
whose house she is at present bestowed, that she 
no w labours under an illness which altogether unfits 
her for such a journey as betwixt this castle and the 
neighbourhood of Oxford.' 

* This alters the matter,' said the Queen, taking 
the certificates in her hand, and glancing at their 
contents— -* Let Tressilian come forward.— ^Master 
Tressilian, we have much sympathy for your situa- 
tion, the rather that you seem to have set your heart 
deeplj" on this same Amy Robsart, or Yarney. Our 
power, thanks to God and the willing obedience of 
a loYing people, is worth something^ but there are 
some things which it cannot compass* We cannot, 
for example, command the affections of . a giddy 
young girl, or make her love sense and learning bet- 
ter than a courtier^s fine doublet; and we cannot 
control sickness, with which it seems this lady is 
afHicted, who may not, by reasoti of such infirmity, 
attena our court here, as we had reąuired her to do. 
Herę are the testimonials of the physician who hatb 
her under his charge, and tłje gentleman in whose 
house she resides, so setting fortfi.* 
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*Underyour Majesty'8 favour,* said ^ressilian 
hastily, and, in his alarm for the conseąuence of' 
the imposition practrsed on the Queen, forgetting, 
in part at least his own promise to Amy,' * these 
certiiicates speak not the truth.' 

* How sir !' said the Queen« — ^ Impeach my Lord 
of Leicester's yeracity ! But you shall have a fair 
łiearing. In our presence the meanest of our sub- 
jects shall be heard against the proudest,. and the 
least known against the most favoured; therefore you 
shall be heard fairly, but beware you speak not with- 
out a warrant. Łook at these certificates in your 
own hand, and say manfuUy if you impugn the truth 
of thero, and upon what evidence.' 

As the Queen spoke, his promise and all it3 
consequences rushed on the mind of the unfortu- 
nate Tressilian, and while it controiled his natu- 
ral inclination to pronounce that a falsehood which 
he knew from the evidence of his senses to be un- 
true, gave an indecision and ii^resolution to his 
appearance and utterance, which madę strongly 
against him in the mind of Elizabeth, as well as 
of all who beheld him. He tumed the papers 
over and over,^ as if he had been an idiot, incapa- 
^ ble of comprehending their contents. Ihe Queen's 
impatience began to become visible. — ^ You are 
a scholar, sir,' she said, ^ and of some notę, as I 
have heard ; yet you seem wondrous slow in read- 
ing tcxt-hand— How say you, are these certificates 
tnie or no ?' 

* Madam,' said Tressilian, with obvious em. 
barrassment and hesitation, ^anxious to avoid ad- 
mittipg evidence which he might afterwards haye 
reason to confute, yet eąually desirous to keep 
his word to Amy, and to give her, as he had pro- 
mised, space to plead her own cause in her owa 
way — ^^ Madam — Madam, your Grace calłs on 
me to adntiit evidence which ought to be proved 
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valid by those wHo found their defence uppn 
them.' 

*Why Tresftilian, thou art critical as well as 
poetical,* said *he Queen, bending on him a brow 
of displeasure ; ' methinks, these writings, being 
produced in the presence of the noble £aii to 
whom this Castle pertains, and his honaur being 
appealed to as the guarantee of their authenticity, 
might be evidence^ enough fol* thee. But sińce 
^ thou lists tó be so formal — Varney, or rather my 
Lord of Leicefter, for the affąir beconnes yours,' 
(these words, though spoken at random^ thrilled 
through the Earl's marrow and bones) * what evi- 
dence have you as touching these certificates V 

Varney hastened to reply, preventing Leicester, 
— ^ So please your Majesty, my young Lord of 
Oxford, whó is here in presence, knows Master 
Anthony Foster's hand and his character.' 

The Earl of Oxford, a young unthrift, whom 
Foster had morę than once aofcmmodated with 
loans on usurióus interest, acknowledged, on this 
appeal, that he knew him as a weahhy and indepen- 
dent franklin, supposed to be worth much money, 
and verified the certificate produce^ to be his hańd- 
writing. 

* And who speaks to the Doctor's certificate ?' 
said the Queen. * Alasco, methinks, is his name.' 

Masters, her Majesty's physician (not the less 
willingly that he remembered his repulse from 
Say's Court, and thought that his present testi- 
-mony might gratify Leicester, ,and mortify the 
Earl of Sussex and his faction,) acknowledged he 
had morę than once consulted with Doctor Alasco, 
and spoke of him as a man of extraordinary leam- 
ing and hidden acąuirements, though .not alto- 
gether in the regular course of practice, The 
Earl of Huntingdon, Lord Leiccster's brother- 
in-law, and the old Countess of Rutland, next 
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sang his praises, and both remembered the jtl\in 
beautiful Italian haad in which he was wont to 
write his receipts, and which corresponded to the 
certificate pToduced as his. 

' And now, I trust. Master Tressilian, this mat- 
ter is ended,' said the Queen. * We will do some- 
thing ere the^night is older to reconcile old Sir Hugh 
Robsarl: to the match* You have done your duty ' 
something morę than boldly ; but we Werę no wo- 
men had we not compassion for the wounds which 
true lóye deals ; so we.forgive your audacity, and 
your uncleansed boots withal, which have well nigh 
overpowered tny Lord of Lcice9ter's perfumes.' 

So apoke Elizabeth, whose nicety of scent was 
one of the characteristics of her organization, as ap- 
peareci long afterwards when she expelled Essex 
from her presence, on a charge against his boots, si- 
milar to that which śhe now expressed against those 
of Tressilian. 

But Tressilian had by this time collected him- 
self, antoni shed as he had at first been by the au- 
dacity of the^ falsohood so feasibly supported, and 
placed in array against the evidence of his own eyes. 
He rusiied forward, kneeled down, and caught the 
Queen by the skirt of her robc. ' As you are a 
Christian wo^man,' lie said, ' Madam, as you are 
crowned Queen, to do equal justice among yóur 
subjects — as you hope yourself to have fair hearing 
(^which God grant you) a^ that last bar at which we 
must all piead, graat me one smali request ! Decide 
not this matter so hastily. Give me but twenty-four 
h')urs interval, and I will, at the end of that brief 
space, produce evidence which will shew to demon- 
stration, that these certificates, which state this uii- 
happy lady to be now ill at ease in Oxfordshire, are 
ialse as heli !' 

* Let go my train, sir ? said Elizabeth, who was 
startled at his vehemence, though she had too much 
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\){ Uon m her to fear ; ^ the fellow must be distraugłiC 
— that witty knave, my godson Harrington, must 
have him into his rhymes of Orlando Furioso !— 
And yet, by this light, there is something strange in 
'the vehemence of his demand. — Speak, Tressilian; 
what wilt thou do if, at the end of these four-and- 
twenty hours, thou canst not confute a fact so so- 
lemnly proved as this lady's illness F' 

^ I will lay down my head on the block,^ answered 
Tressilian* 

* Pshaw !' replied the Queen. f God's light ! 
thou speak^st like a fool. What head fallą in Eng- 
land but by i ust sentence of English law? — I ask 
thee, man — if thou hast sense to understand me — 
wilt thou, if thou shalt fail in this improbable at- 
tempt of thine render me a good and sufficient rea- 
son why thou doest undertake it ?' 

Tressilian paused, and again hesitated ; because 
he felt convinced, that if, within the interval de- 
manded, Amy should become reconciled to her hus- 
band, he would in that case do Iier the worst of of- 
fices, by again ripping up the whole r.ircumstances 
before Elizabeth, and showing how that wise and 
jealous princess had been imposed upon by false tes*- 
timonials* The consciousness of this dilemma re- 
newed his extreme embarrassment of look, voice, 
and manner ; he hesitated, looked down, and on the 
Queen repeating her ąuestion with a stern voice and 
flashing eye, he admitted with faltering words, ^ That 
it might be — ^he could not positiyely — ^that is, in cer- 
tain events — explain the reasons and grounds on 
which he acted.' 

' Now, by the soul of King Henry,' said the 
Queen, * This is either moonstruck madness, or 
very knavery !— Seest thou, Raleigh, thy friend is 
far to Pindaric for this presence. Have him 
away, and make us quit of him, or it shall be the 
worse for him ; for his flights are too ' unbridled 
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for aught but Parnfissus, or Saint Luke^s Hospi- 
taL But come back instantly thyself, when he is 
placed under fitting restraint. — We wish we had 
seen the beauty which could make such havoc in a 
wise n^an^s brain.' 

Tressilian was again endeavouring to address 
tbe Queen, when Raleigh, in obedience to the or- 
ders he had receivcd, interfered, and with Blount's 
assistance, half led half forced hinci out of the 
presence-chamber, where he himself indeed began 
to perceive his presence did his cause morę harm 
than good. 

When they had attained the anti-chamber, Ra- 
leigh entreated Blount to see Tressilian sately 
conducted into the apartments allotted to the £arl 
of Sussex's foUowers, and, if necessary^ recommend- 
ed that a guard should be mounted on him. 

*. This extravagant passion,' he said, ^ and, as 
it would seem, the news of the lady's illness, bas 
utterly wrecked his excellent judgment. But it 
will pass away if He hc kept quiet. Only let him 
break forth again at no ratę ; for he is already far 
in her Highness's displeasure, and should she be 
again provoked, she will find for him a worse place 
of confinement, and sterner keepers.' 

^ I judged as much as that he was mad,' said 
Nicholas Blount, looking down upon his own 
crimson stockings and yellgw roses, * whenever I 
saw him with these dumned boots, which slunk so 
in her nostrils. — I will but see him sto wed, and 
be back with you presently. — But, Walter, did the 
Queen ask who I was?— methought she glanced an 
eye at me/ 

* T wenty — twenty eye glances she sent, and I 
told her all how thou wert a brave soldier, and a 
But for God's sake, get (>ff Tressilian/ 

*I will— I will/ sdd Blount; * but methinks 
ihb court-hauntiiig is no such bad pastime after 
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all. We shall rise by it, Walter, my brave lad. 
Thou said'st I was a good soldier, and a — What be- 
sides, deąresj Walter r 

* An all inutterable — codshead. — For God'8 sake 
bęgone.' 

Tressilian, without farther resistancc or eKpos*' 
tulation, foliowed, or rather safFered himself to be 
conducted by Blount to Raleigh's lodging, where 
he was formally installed into a smali truckle-bed, 
placed in a wardróbe, and designed for a domestic. 
He saw but too plainly, that no remonstrances would 
avail to procure the help or sympathy of his friends, 
until the lapse of the tin>e for which he had pledged 
łiimself to remain inactive, should enabłe him either 
to explain the whole circumstan^es to them, or re- 
move from him every pretext or desire of farther in- 
terference with the fortunes of A my, by her having 
found means to place herself in a state of re^onci- 
liation.with her husband. 

With great diffićulty, and only by the most 
patlent and mild, remonstrątJces with Blount, he 
escaped the disgrace and mortification of having 
two of Sussex's stoutest yeomen quartered iii his 
apartment. At last, howeyer^ when Nicholas had 
seen him fairly deposited in h|s truckle-bed, and 
had bestowed one or two hearty kicks, ai^d as 
hearty curses, on the boots, which, in his lately 
^ acąuired spirit of foppery, he considered as a 
strong symptom, if not the cause, of his friend's 
malady, he contented himself with the modified 
me^sure of locking the door on the unfortunate 
Tressilian ; whose gallant and disinterested eiForts 
to. save a female who had treated him with ingra- 
titude, thus terminated, for the present, in the dis- 
pleasure of his Sbvcreign, and tlic^f^nviction of hia 
łriends, that he was little better l^fa a madman. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The wisest sovereigns err Uke priyate men. 
And royąl hand bas sometimes laid the sword 
Of chivalry upon a worthless shoulder, 
Which better had been branded by the hang^an. 
What thęn f — Kiiigs do their best — ^and they and we 
Must answer for the intent and not the event. 

Old £lay. 

^ It is a melancholy matter,^ said the Queen^ 
When lYessilian was withdrawn, *to see a wise 
and leamed man's wit thus pitifiilly unsettled^ 
Yet this public display of his imperfection of 
brain, plainly shews us that his supposed injury 
and accusation were fruidess; and therefore, my 
Lord of Leicester, we remember your suit for-^ 
mcjrly madę to us in behalf of your faithful ser- 
vant Vamey, wbose good gifts and fidclity, as they 
are useful to you, ought to have due reward from 
us, khowing well that your lordship, and all you 
have, are so earnestly devoted to our service. And 
we render Varney the honour itiore especially, that 
we are a guest, and we fear a chargeable and trouble- 
^some one, under your lordship's roof ; and also for 
the satisfaction of the good old ^night of iDevon, 
Sir Hugh Robsart, whose daughter he hath married ; 
and we trust the especial mark of grace which we 
are about to confer^ will reconcile him to his son-in-' 
law.— 'Your sword, my Lord of Leicester»' 
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The Earl unbuckled his sword, and, taking it 
by the point, preseńted •on bended knee the hilt to 
Elizabeth. 

She took it słowly, drew it from the scabbard, 
and while the ladies who stood around tumed 
away their eyes with real or afFected shuddering, 
she noted with a curious eye the high polish and 
rich damasked omaments upon the glittering 
blade. 

^ Had I been a man,' she said, ^ methinks, 
nonę of my ąncestors would have loved a good 
sword better. As it is with me, I like to look on 
one, and could, like the fata Morgana^ of whom 
I have read in some Italian rhymes — were my 
godson Harrington here, he could tell me the 
passage — even trim my hair, and arrange my 
head*gear, in such a steel mirr r as this is. — Rich- 
ard Yarney, come forth and kneel down. In the 
name of God and Saiut George, we dub thee knight ! 
Be Faithful, Brav.e, and Fortunate — Arise, Sir 
Richard Yarney. ' 

Yarney arose and retireci, making a deep obei- 
sance to the Soft^ereign who had done him so much 
honour. 

* The buckling of the spur, and what other 
rites remain,' said the Queen, * may bć finished 
to-morrow in the chapel ; for we intend Sir Rich- 
ard Yarney a companion in his honours. And as 
we must not be partial in conferring such distinc- 
tion, we mean on this matter to confer with our 
cousin of Sussex.' • 

That noble Earl, who sijnęe his ąrrival at Kenil- 
worth, and indeed sinće the commencement of 
this Progress, had found hiinself in a subordinate 
situation to Leicester, was now wearing a heavy 
cloud on his brow— ^a circumstance which had not 
escaped the Queen, who hoped to appease his 
4iscontent, and to follow out her system of ba* 
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Umcing policy by a mark of peculiar favour^the 
morę gratifying as it was tendered at a moment 
when his riYdrs triumph appeared to be com- 
plete. 

At the summons of Queen Elizabeth, Susses 
hastily approached her person ; and being asked 
on which of his followers^ being a gentleman and 
of merit, he would wish the honour of knighthood 
to be conferred, he answered, with morę sincerity 
than policy, that he would have ventured to speak 
for Tresńlian, to whem he conceived he owed his 
own life, and who was a distinguished soldier and 
scholar, besides a man of unstąmed lineage, ^ only,' 
he said, * he feared the events of that night'-— <— 
And then he stopped« 

^ I am glad your lordship is thus considerate,' 
said Elizabeth ; ^ the events of this night would 
make us, in the eyes of our subjects, as mad as 
this poor brain-sick gendeman himself — for we as- 
cribe his cohduct tono malice-— should we ćhoose this 
moment to do him grace.' 

/ In that case,' said the Earl of Sussex, some- 
what discountenanced, ' your Majesty will allow 
me to name my master of the horse. Master Ni- 
cholas Blount, a gentleman of fair estate and an- 
cient name, who has served your Majesty both in 
Scotland and Ireland, and brought away bloody 
markson his person, all honourably taken and re- 
ąuited/ 

The Qaeen could not help shrugging her shoul- 
dersslightly,- even at this second suggestion ; and 
the Diichess of RuUand, who read in the Queen's. 
manner that she had expected Sussex would have 
named Raleigh, and thus would have enabled her 
to gratify her own wish while she honoured his 
recommendation, only waited the Queen's assent 
to what he had proposed, and then said, ^hat she 
hoped, sińce these two high nobles had been each 
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permitted to suggest a candidate for the honours of 
chivalry, she, in behalf of the ladies in presence, 
might have a similar indulgence* 

' I were no woman to rcfuse you_ such a boon/ 
said the Queen, smilingu 

' Then,' pursued the Duchess, * in the name of 
these fair ladies present,,! r#quest your Majesty to 
confer the rank of knigjithood on Walter Kaleigh, 
whose birth, deeds of arms, and promptitude to 
serve our sex with sword or pen, deserve siich dis- 
tinction from us all.' • 

' Gramercy, fair ladies/ said Elizabeth, smiling, 

' your boon is granted ; and the gpntle squire Lack- 

Clgak sUall become the good knight Lack-Cloak, at 

your desire. Let the two aspirants for the honour 

' of chivalry step forward.' ' 

Blount was not as yet returned from seeing Tres- 
silian, as he conceived, safely disposed of ; but Ra- 
leigh came forth, and kneeling down, receiyed at the 
hand of the Virgin Queen that title of honour, which 
was never eonferred on a morę distinguished or 
morę illustrious object. 

Shortly afterwards Nicholas Blount entered, and 
hastily appr*zed by Susse:^, who met him at the 
door of the hall, of the Queen's gracious pur- 
pose towards him, he was desired to advance to- 
wards the throne. Itis a sight sometimes seen, 
and it is both ludicrous and pitiable, when an 
honest man of plain common sense is surprised, 
by the coquetry of a pretty woman, or any other 
cause, into those frivolous fopperies Which only 
sit well upon the youthful, the gay, and those to 
whom long practice has rendered them a second 
naturę. Poor Blount was in this situation. His 
head wąs already giddy from a consciousness of 
unusual finery, and the supposed necessity of suit- 
ing his manners to the gayety of hit dress ; and 
now this sudden view of promótion altogether 
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completed the conąuest of the newly inhaled apirit^ 
of foppery over his natural disposition, and convert- 
ed a plain, honest, awkward man into a coxeomb of 
a new and most ridiculous kind. 

The.knight-expectant advanced up the hall, the 
whole length of which he hud unfortunately to^ 
traverse, turning out his toes with so ni uch zeal,' 
that he presented his leg at eveiy step with its 
broadside foremost, so that it greatly resemhled 
an old-fashioned knife with a curved point, when 
seen sideways. The rest of his gait was in pro- 
portipn to this unhappy amble ; and the implied 
mixture of bashful fear, and self^satisfaction, was 
so unutterably ridiculous, that Leicester^s fńends 
did not suppress a titter, in which many of Sus- 
sex's partisans were unable to resist joining, 
though ready to eat their nails with mortification. 
Sussex himself lost all patience, and cóuld not 
forbear whispering into the ear of his friend, 
^ Curse thee ! can'st thou not walk like a man and 
a soldier V an intcrjection which only madę ho- 
nest Blount start and stop, until a glance at his yel- 
Iow roses and crimson stockings restored ^h^s self- 
confidence^ when on he went at the same pace as be- 
fore. ^ 

The Queen conferred on poor Blount the ho- 
pour of knighthood with a marked sense of re- 
luctance. That wise Princess was fully aware of 
the propriety of using great circumspection and 
economy in bestowing those tides of honour, whidi 
the Stewarts, who succeeded to ber throne, dis- 
tributed with such imprudent łib(^rality as greatly 
diminished their value. . Blount had no sooner 
artaen and retir«d, than she turned to the Du- 
chess of Rutland. ' * Our woman wit,' she said, 
^ dear Rutland, is shaińer than that of those proud 
things in doublet and nose. See'st thou, out of 
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these three knights, thine b the only true metal to 
stamp chivalry'8 imprint upon ?' 

* Sir Richard Vamcy,^8urely — ^the friend of my 
Lord of Leicester — surely he has mcrit,* rcpUed the 
Duchess. 

^ Yafney has a sly countenatice, and a smooth 
tongue/ replied the Queen* * I fear me hc will 
prove a kiiave — ^but the promise was of ancient 
standing. My Lord of Sussex must have lost his* 
own wits, I think, to recommend to us first a mad- 
man like Tressilian, and then a clownish fool like 
this other fellow* I protest, Rutland, that while 
he sat on his knees before me, mopping and mowing 
as if he had scalding poiiidge in his moutb, I had 
much to forbear cutting him over the pate, instead 
of striking his shoulders.' 

^ Your Majesty gave him a smart accoladey said 
the Duchess ; ^ we who stood behind heard the blade 
clatter on his collar-bóne, and the poor man fidget- 
ted too as if he felt it.' 

* I could not hdp it, wencb,^ said the Queen, 
laughing ; ^ but we will have this same Sir Nicho- 
las sent to Ireland or Scotland, or somewhere, to ńd 
our court of so antic a chevalier.' 

The discourse then became morę generał, and 
spon after there was a summons to the banąuet. 

In order to obcy this signal, the ćofnpany wcre 
under the iiocessity ot crossing the inner cóurt of 
the Castle, that they might reach the new build- 
ińgs, containing the large banqueting room, in 
whłch preparations for supper were madę upon a 
scalę of profuse magnificence, corresponding to the 
occasion. . 

In the course of this passage, and espectaHy 
in the court-yard, the new-made knights were as- 
sailed by the heralds, p^uivants, minstrels, &c. 
with the usual ery of Largesse^ largesse^ €heva* 
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iiers Ir es hardts ! an ancient invocatioD, intended t& 
awaken thc bounty of the acolytes of chiyalry tp- 
wards those whose business it was to register their 
arinorial bearings, and celebrate the deeds by which 
they were illustrated. The cali was of course libc- 
rally and courteously answered by those to whom it 
was addressed. Yarney gave his largesse with an 
affectation of complaisance and humility. Raleigh 
bestówed his with the graceful ease peculiar to one 
who has attained his own place, and is familiar with 
its dignity. Honest Blount gave what his tailor 
had left hiih of his half year's rent, dropping 
some ^pieces in hi^ hurry, then stooping down to 
lock for thęm, and then distributing them amongst 
the various claimants, with the anxious face and 
mień t>f the.parish beadle dividing a dole among 
paupers. 

These donations were accepted with the usual cła- 
niour and vivats of applause common on such occa« 
sions ; but as the parties gratified were chiefly de- 
pendants of Lord Leicester, it was Yarney whose 
name was repeated with the loudest acclamations. 
Lamboume, especially, distinguished himself by his 
Yociferations of ' long life to Sir Richard Yarney ! 
— Health and honour to Sir Richard ! — Never was 
a morę worthy Jtnight dubbed ['-^then suddenly sink- 
ing his Yoice, he added,' — * sińce the valiant Sir 
Paadiarus of Troy/ — a winding up of his claino- 
rous applause, which set all menalaughing who were 
within hearing of it. 

It is unnecessary to say any thing farther of 
tKe festivities of the evening, which were so bril- 
liant in themselves, and receiyed with such ob- 
vious and williug satisfaction by the Queen, that 
Leicester retired to his own apartment, with all 
the giddy ruptures of successful ambition. Yar- 
ney, who had changed his splcndid aitire, and 
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now waited on bis patron in a very modestandpkun 
undress^ attended to do the honours of the EarPs 
^oucher.^ 

^ How ! Sir Richard,' said Leicestcr, smiling 
^ your new rank scarce suits the humility of this 7Xr 
tendance.' 

* I would disown that rank my lord,' said Yamey, 
^could I thinkit was to remove me to a diatance 
fróm your lordship's person.' 

^ Thou art a grateful fellow,' said Leicester ; ^ but 
I must not ąllow you to do what would abate youin 
the opinion of others.' 

While thus speaking, he still accept<sd without 
hesitation, the ofHces about his person, which the 
new madę knight seemed to render.as ęagerly ai 
if he had really felt, in discharging the task, that 
pleasure which his words expressed* 

* I am not afraid of men's misconstruction,' he 
satdy in answer to Leicester's remark, ^ sińce ^re 
is not-'^^ permit me to undo the collar)r-<i man 
within the casde, who does not estpect very sooa 
to see persons of a rank far superior to that whicl^ 
by your goodness, I now hola, rendering the du* 
ties of the bed-chamber to you, and accounting it an- 
honoun' 

* It might, indeed, so have been,' said the Eari,' 
with an involuntary sigh ; and then presently addcd, ' 
^ My gown, Vamey-^I will look out on the mght 
Is not the moon near to the fuli ?' < 

* I think so, my lord, according to the całendar,' . 
answered Yamey. I 

There was an abutting window, which opened 
on a smali projecting balcony of stone, batde* j 
mented as is usual in Gothic castles. The Eaii 
undid the lattice, and stepped out into Ae <^w& 
sur. The station he had chosen commanded wt 
extensive view of the lakę, and woodlands \m 
yond, where the elear moonlight rested on w 
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dmr biofii watersf and ^e dbtant masses of oak and 
dm tree8« The moon rode high in the heavens at* 
tended)>7thousands and thousands of infeńorlumi- 
paiies. AU seemed already to be hushed in the ne- 
tfaer world, excepting occasionally the voice of the 
watch (for the yeomen of the guard performed that 
duty wn^ever the Queen was present in person,) 
snd the distant baying of the hounds, distiuised by 
the prepafations amongst the grooms and prickers 
tdt a magnificent hunt, which was to be the amase* 
ment of the' next day. 

Leicester looked out on the blue arch of htayen, 
wilh gestures and a countenance expressive of anx- 
ious esultation, while Yamey, who remained with- 
ia the darkened apartment, could (himself unnoti- 
ced) wilh a secret satisfaction, see his patron stretch 
Iu8 hands with eamest gesticulation towards the hea- 
veDly bodies. 

■* Ve distant orbs of Ktring fire/ so ran the mut* 
tered inyocatron of the an>bitious Earl, ^ ye are si. 
letit while you wheel your mistic rounds, but Wis- 
dom has g^veń you a voice Tell me, then to what 
end 18 my high coiirse destined. Shall the great- 
ness to which I have aspired be bright, pre-eminent, 
and stable as your own; or am I but doomed to draw 
a brief and ^ittering train alóng the nighdy dark-* 
ness, and then to sink dowii to earth, like ihe base 
refiise of those artificial fires with which men emvdate 
yourrays?* 

He looked on the heayens in profound silence 
for a nnnute or two longer, and then again step- 

Cd into the apartment, where Yamey seemed "to 
ve been engaged in putting the EarHs jewels into 
a casket. 

^ What said Alasco of my horoscope V demanded 
I^eicester. * You already told me, but it has esca- 
1^ me, for I think but Ughtly of that art.* 
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* 'Many learned and great men have thought athcr- 
wise,' said Vamey ; * and, not to flatter your lord- 
ahip, my own opinion leans that way.' 

* Ay, Saul among the prophets V said Leicester 
-^* I thought thou wert sceptical in all such matters 
as thou couWst neuher see, hear, smcll, taste, or 
touch, and that thy belief was limited by thy senses.' 

* Perhaps, my lord,' said Varńey, ' I may be at. 
present misled by my wish to iind the predictions 
óf astrology true on the present occasion* AlasCo 

. says, that your favourite planet is culntinating and 
that the adverse influencc-«^he would not use aplain- 
er term — ^though not overcome, was evidently com- 
bust, I think he said, or retrograde.' 

^'It is even so,' said Leicester, lookipg at an ab- 
strąct of astrological calculations which he had in his 
hand ; ^ the stronger influence will prevail, and, as I 
think, the evil hour pass away. — Łei^d me your 
hand. Sir Richard, lo doiF my gown — and remam an 
instant, if it is not too burthensome to your knight- 
hood, while I compose myself to sleep. I belicve 
the bustle of thiś day has fevered my blóod, for it 
streams through my veins like a current of molten 
lead — remain an instant, I pray you-r-I would fain 
feel my eyes heavy ere I closed them.' 

Varney offidously assisted his lord to bed^ and 
placed a massive silver night-lamp, with short sword, 
on a marble table, which stood cl.ose by the head 
of the couch. Either in order to avoicl the light of 
the lamp, or to hideTiis countenance from Varney, 
Leicester drew the curtain, heavy with entwined silk 
'and gold, so as completely to shade his face. Var- 
ney took a seat near the bed, but with his l^ack to- 
wards his master, as if to intimate that he was not 
watching him, and ąuietly waited till Leicester him- 
self led the way to the topię by \yhich his mi^d waa ^^ 
ęngrossed., ■. 
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j ^Aad 8o Yaraey,' said the Eaorl^ after wmf- 
ing in vam till his dependant should cornmehce 
tSie conyersation, * mea ttiUc of the Queen'8 fayour 
towards me.' 

* Ay, my good lord^' said Varney ; * of what 
can mey eke^ sińce it is so strongly manifested.' 

*S^ is indeed my good and gracious mifltress,' 
8ud Leicester, after another pause ; * but it is writ- 
tcn, " Put not thy trust in Princes." ' 

* A goód sentence and a true,' saict Yamey, ^ un« 
less you can unitę their intercst with yours so ab- 
soltttely, that tbey must needs sit on your wrist like 
hooded hawks«. 

^ I know wh&t thou meanest,*^ said Leicester im- 
pattendy, ^ though thou art to-night so prudentiany 
careful of .^yhat thou sayest to me — ^Thou wou[d'8t 
lAtimate^ I ffiight marry the Queen if I would.' 

^ It is your speeche my, lord, not minę,' an- 
swered Yamey ; * but whose soeyer be the speech, 
it 18 the thougbt of ninety-nine out of a hundred 
meii tfaroughout broad England.' 

*Ay, but,' said Leicester, tuming himself in 
łtia bed, ^ the hundredth man knows better. Thou, 
Talr^xample, knowest the obstaclę that cannot be 
oyerleaped.*^ 

* It must; my lord, if the stars speak true,' said 
Yamey composedly. 

* What talk'st thou of them,' said Leicester, * that 
believest not in them or in aug^t else V 

*You mistake, my lord, under your gracious 
pardon,' said Yamey ; * I believe in many things 
that predict the futi^re. I belieye, if showers fali 
in April, that we shall have flowers in May ; 
that if the sun shines, grain will ripen ; and I be** 
lieve in much natural philosophy in the same ef- 
fecti which, if the stars swear to me, I will say 
die stars speak the tmth. And in like manner, 
I wiU not disbelieve that which I see wished fo|^ 

r2 
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and expected gn ear,th,.solely because the astrologtrs 

bave read it in tbe heaveRs.' 

^Thou art right/ said Leicester, ag^in tossing 

himself on his couch — ^ Earth does wish ^r it. I 
^ have had advices from the refonned churcbes of 

Germany—f rom the Low Countries — from Switz« 

erland^ urging this as. a point on which £arope's safe- 

ty depends. France will not oppose it — The ruling 
^ ' party in Scotland look to it as their best securiUr— r 

Spain fears it, but cannot prevent it— ^and yet tbou 

knowest it is impossible/ 

* I kńow not that, my lord,' said Vai3iey, *the 
Countess is indisposed.' 

* Yillain !' said Leicester, startrng up on his 
couch, and seizing the sword which l^y on the tablc 
beside him, * go thy thoughts that way ?^^\ou wouldst 
Hot ^o murther ! ' ^^^ 

* Fof whom, or what, do you holdmae, my lord?' 
said Yarney, assuming the superiority of an inno? 
ceiit man subjccted to unjust suspicion. ^ I said' 
nothing to deserze such a horrid imputation as your 
violence infers. I said but that the Gountess was ill. 
And Countess, and loyely and beloved as she is, 
surely your lordship must hołd her to be mortali 
She may die, and your lordships hand becorae oncc 
morę your own./ 

* Away ! away !' sald Leicester; * let me have no 
morę of this,' 

* Good night, my Lord,' said Yarney, seeming to 
understand thls as a command to depart ; but Lei- 
cester*s voice interrupted his purpose. 

* Thou scapest me not thus, sir Fool,' said he ; 
' I think thy knighthood bas addled thy .brains-^-r 
Confess, thou hast talked of impossibUitijSSy as of 
Vhings which may comę to pass.' 

* My lord, long live your fair Gountess,' said 
Yarney; 'but neither your love nor my good 
\irishes can make her immortal. But God grani 
she live long, to be happy hersclf, and to render 
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yoa so. I see tiot but yoa may be King o£ Etig- 
land notwithstandiog.' 

* Nay, now, Varney, thou art stark-mad, ^^said 
Leicestei'. 

* I would I were myself within the same n«ar- 
ness to a good estate of freehold,' said Yarne^* 
* Have wg not £nown in other countries, how a left- 
handed marriage might subsist betwixt persona o| 
differing degree?— -ay, and be no hindrance^ to 
preyent the husband from conjoining himself after*^ 
wards with a. morę suitable partner.' 

* I haye heard of such things ia Germany,' said 
Łeicester. 

* Ay, and the most learned doctors in foreign 
universities justify the practice from the Ołd 
Testament,' said Vamey. * And after all, where 
is the harm ? The beautiful partner whom you 
hAve chosen' for true love, has your secret hours 
of relaxation and afTection* Her famę is safe— -her 

conscience . may slumber securely Yóu have 

wealth to provide royaily for your issue, should 
Heaven bless you with offspring. . lyieanwhile yoi^ 
may give to Elizabeth ten times the lei#ure, and 
ten thousand times the afiection, that ever Doa 
Philip of Spain spared to our sister Mary; yet 
you know how she doated on him' though so cold 
and neglectful. It reąuires but a close mouth and 
an open braw, and you keep your Eleanor and your 
fair Rosamond far enough separate, — Leave me to 
build you a bower to which no jealous Queen shall 
find ax:lue.' 

Łeicester was silent for a moipent, then sighed, 
and said, * It is impo8sible.-«-Good night, Sir Rich- 
ard Vamey— yet stay— *Can you guess what nieant 
Tressilian by shewiug himself in such careless 
guise before the Queen to-day ? — to strike her ten- 
der heart, I should guess, with all the sympathies 
due to a lover, abandoned by his mistress, andi 
abandoning himself.' 
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Vamey, smotherińg a sneering laugh, answered, 
^ He believed Master Tressilian had no such mat- 
ter in his head.' 

*How !' ^aid Leicester; /what mean^st tłiou? 
There is ever knaveiy in diat laugh of thine, Var- 
n«y.' . 

*I only meant, my lord,' said Yamey, 'that 
Tressilian has taken the surę way to avoid heart- 
breaking^ He hath had a companian— ^a female 
companión-**a mistress-— a sort of player's wife or 
lister, as I believe.— with him in Meryyn^s Bow« 
er, where I quartered him for certain reasons of my 
own.' 

^ A mistress I — mean^st thou a paramour ?' 

' Ay, n(iy lord ; who else waits lor hours in a gen- 
theman's chamber?' 

^ By my faith, time and space fitting, this were 
a good tale to tell,' said Leicester. ^ I ever dit* 
trueted those bookish, hypocritical, seeming vir- 
tuous scholars. Well-*Master Tressilian makes 
somewhat familiar with my house— if I look it 
over he is indebted to it for certain recoUections. 
I would not harm him morę than I can help. Keep 
cye on him, howeyer, Varney.' 

^ I lodged him for that reason,' said Yamey, 
* in Mervyn's tower, where he is uuder the eyc 
of my very yigilant,. if he were not aiso my very 
drunken seryant, Michael Łamboume, whom I 
haye told your Grace of.' 

^ Grace !' said Leicester s; ^ what mean'st thou by 
that epithet ?' 

^ It came unawares, my lord; and yet it sounds 
so very natural, that I cannot recal it.' 

^ It is thine own preferment that hath tutned thy 
brain,' said Leicester, laughing ; ^ new honou!rs are 
as heady as new winę.' 

^ May your lordship soon have cause to say so 
from eKperience,' said Yamey; and wishiog his 
patron good night he withdrew* 
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CHAPTER XVr. 



Herę stands the victim— there the proud betrayer, 
£'en as the liind pulled down by strangUng óogs- 
Lies at the hunter's feet — who courteous proffers 
To some high damę, the Dian of the chace. 
To whpm spe looks for g^erdop, bis sharp blade, 
To gash the sobbing throat. 

7!^ Wootlamani 



We arc now to return to -Meryyn^s Tower, the 
apartment, or rather the prison, of the unforta-. 
Qate Countess of Leicester, who for some time 
kept within bounds her uncertainty and her impa- 
tience. She was aware that, in the •tumult of 
the day, there might be some delay erc her lettcr 
could be safeiy conveyed to the hands of Łeices- 
ter, and that some time morę might elapse ere he 
could extricate hlm3elf from the necessary attend- 
ance oo Elizabeth, to come and visit her in her 
secret bower. — ' I will not expect him,' she said, 
* till night — ^he cannot be absent from his royal 
guest, even to see me. He will, 1 know, come 
earlier if it be possible, but I will not expect him 
before night,*-— And yet all the while she did ex- 
pect him; and, while she tried to argue herself 
into a contrary belief, each hasty noise, of the 
hundred which she beard, sounded like the hur-. 
ried step of Leicester on the staircase, hasting tp, 
Cold her in his arm3» 
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The fatigue of -body which Amy had lately un* 
dergone, with the agitation of mind natural to so 
cruel a state of uncertainty, began by degrees strongly 
to aiFect her nerves, and she almost feared her to* 
tal inability ta maintain the necessary self-command 
through the scenes which might lie before her. But, 
although spoiled by an over-indułgent system oS 
education, Amy had naturally a mind of great 
power, united with a frame which her share in her 
father's woodland exercises had rendered uncom- 
monly healthy. She summoned to her aid such 
mental and bodily resources ; and not unconscious 
how much the issue of her fate might depend on 
her ówn self-possession, she prayed intemalły for 
strength of body and for mental fortitude, and re- 
solved at the same time, to yield to no nervous im- 
pulse which might weaken either. 

Yet when the great beli of the Casde, which was 
placed in Csesar's Tower, at no great distance fix>m 
that called Mervyn's, began to send its pealing 
damour abroad, in signal of the arrival of tfae royal 
procession, the din was so painfully acute to ears 
rendered nenrously sensitive by amdety, that she 
could hardly forbear shrieking with anguisb, in 
answer to every stunning clash of the relęndess 
peal. 

Shortly afterwards, when this smali apartment 
was at once enlightened by the shower of arńfi- 
ciał fires with which the sur was suddenly filled, 
and which crossed eąćh other like fiery spirits, 
each bent on his own separate mission, or like sa^ 
lamanders executing a frolic dance in the region 
of the Sylphs, the Countess felt at first as if each 
rocket shot close by her eyes, and discharged its 
sparks and^ fiashes so nigh that she could feel 
a sense of the heat. But she struggled againat 
diese fantastic terrors, and compelled hersdf to 
grise, stand by the window, look out, and gazę 
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Upon a sight, which iat another tittie would have 
appeared to her at once captivating and fearful. 
The magnificent towers of the Castle were enve- 
loped in garlands of artificial fire, or shrouded with 
tiaras of pale smoke. The surface of the lakę glow- 
ed like molten iron, while many fire-works, (then 
thought estremely wonderful, though now common,) 
whose fiame continued to exist, in the opposing ele«- 
ment, dived and rosę, hissed and roared, and spout- 
ed fire, like so znany dragons of enchantment sport- 
ing upon a buming lakę. 

£ven Amy was for a moment interested by what 
was to her so new.a scenę. ' I had thought it mag^'' 
cal art,' she said, ^ but poor Tressilian taught me to 
jgidge of such things as they are^ Great God ! and 
may not these idle splendours resemble my own 
hoped for happiness,— *a single spark, which is in*^ 
stantly swallowed up by surrounding darkness,-*-^ 
precarious glow, which rises but for a brief space 
mto tlie air, that its fali may be the lower I O, Lei- 
cester ! after all — all that thou hast said-^hast sworn 
-^that Amy was thy love, thy life, can it be that 
thou art the magician at whose nod these enchant* 
ments ąrise, and that she s.ees them, as an outcast, 
if iiot a cąptive V 

The sustained, prolonged, and repeated bursts 
of mosic, from so many .diSerent quartets, and 
at so many yarying points of distance, which 
sounded as if not the Castle of Kcnilworth only, 
but the whole country around, had been at once 
the scenę of solenmiżing some high national fes- 
tival, carried the same oppressive thought still 
closer to her heart, while some notes would melt 
in distan|kmd falling tones, as if in compassion 
for her sorrows, and some burst close and near 
upon her, as if mocking her misery, with all the 
insolence of unlimited mirth. ^ These sounds/ 
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she said, * are mine — minę, because they are his; 
but I cannot say, — Be still, these loud strains suit 
me not ; and the voice of the meanest peasant that 
mingles in the dance, would have morę power to 
modtilate the musie, than the command of ber who 
is mistress of alL' 

By degrees the sounds^of revelry died away, and 
the Countess withdrew from the window at which 
she had sate llstening to it. It was night, but the 
moon afForded considerable' light in the room, so 
that A my was able to make the arrangement which 
she judged necessary. There was hope that Lei- 
cester might come to ber apartment as ^sood as ^he 
revel in the Casde had subsided ; but there was also 
risk she might be disturbed by some unauthorised 
intruder. She had lost confidence in the key,iBince 
Tresilian had entered so easily, though the door was 
iocked on the inside ; yet all the additional security 
she could think of, was to place the table acrbss the 
door, that she might be wamed by the noise should 
any one attempt to enter. Having taken these ne- 
cessary precautions, the unfortunate lady withdrew 
to her couch, stretched berself down on i,t, mused in 
anxious expectatiou, and counted morę than one 
hour after midnight, till exhausted naturę proved too 
strong for love, for grief, for fear, nay even for un- 
certainty, and she slept. 

Yes, she slept. The Indian sleeps at the stake, 
in the intervals between his tortures ; and mental 
torments, in like manner, exhaust by lohg coiuinii- 
ance the sensibility of the sufFerer, so that an inter- 
val of lethargic rćpose must necessrily ensue, eredic 
pangs which they inflict can again be renę wed. 

The Countess slept then for several l^urs, and 
dreamed that she was in the ancient house at Cum- 
nor Place, .listening for the Iow whistle with which 
Leicester often used to announce his presence in 
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thc court yard, when amying sttddenly on one of 
his stolen visits. But on this occasion, instead of 
a whiatle, she heard the peculiar blast of a bugle- 
hom, Buch as her father used to wind on the fail of 
the stag, and which huntsman then called a mort. 
She ran, as she tbought, to a window that looked 
into the court-yard, which she sawfilled with men 
in mouming garments. The old Curate seemed 
about to read the funeral service* Mum- błazen, 
tricked out in an antiąue dress, like an ancient her- 
ald, held aloft a scutcheon, with its usual decorations 
of skulls, cross-bo;ies, and hour-glasses, surrounding 
a coat of arms, of which she could ónly distinguish 
that it was surmounted with an fiatPs coronet. The 
old man looked at her with a ghastly smiie, and said, 
* Amy, are they not righdy ąuartered ?' Just as he 
spoke, the horns again poured on her ear the melan- 
choly yet wild strain of the niort, or death-note, and 
she awoke. 

The Countess awoke to hear a real bugie-note, 
or rather the combined breath of many bugles, 
sounding not the mort^ but the joUy revetiieej to rc- 
roind the inmates of the Castle of Kenilworth, 
that the pleasures of the day were to commence 
with a magnificent stag-hunting in the neighbour- 
ing Chase. Amy started up from her ćouch, list- 
ened to the sound, saw the first beams of the sum- 
mer morning already twinkle through the lattice of 
her window, aiid recołlected, with łeelings of giddy 
agony, where she was, and how circumstanced. 

* He thinlcs not of mCf* she said — ^ He will not 
come nigh me ! A Queen is his gucst, and what 
cares he in what comer of his huge Castle a wretch 
like me pines in doubt, which is fast fading inta 
despair ?' At once a sound at the door, as of some 
one attempting to open it softly, filled her with an 
ineifable mi^ure of joy and fear ; and,, hastening 
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to remove the obstacle she had placed against the 
door, and to unlock it, she had the precaution to ask, 
* Is it thou, my love ?' » 

*' Yes, my Countess,* murmured a whisper in 

reply. 

She threw open the door, aad exclaiming, * Lei- 
cester !' flung her arms around the neck of the man 
who stood without, muffled in his cloak. 

* No — not quite Leicester,' answered Michael 
Lambourne, for he it was, retuming the caress with 
vehemence, — ' not quite Leicester, my lovely and 
most U)viiig duchess, but as good a man.' 

With an exertion of force of wtiich she would at 
anofher ti-iie have thought herself incapable, the 
Counttrss freed herseU from the prgfane and profa- 
ning grasp of jhe drunken debauchee, aod retreated 
into the niidst of her apartment, where despair gave 
her courage to make a stand. 

As Lamboume, on entering^ dropped the lap of 
his cloak from his face, she knew Varney's profli- 
gatc servant ; the very last person, excepting his de- 
tested master, by whom she would have wished tb be 
discovered. But she was still closely/ muffled in 
her travelling dress, and as Lambourne had scarce 
ever been admitted to her prcjsence at Cumnor- Place, 
her person, she hoped, might not be so well known 
to hirn as his was to her, owing to Janet's pointing 
him freąuently out as he crossed the court, and tel- 
ling stories of his wickedness. She might have had 
still f^rr^ater conficlence in her disguise, had her ex- 
perionce enabled her to discover that he was much 
intoxicatcd ; but this could scarce hąj^e consoled her 
for the risk which she might incur from such acha- 
racter, in such a time, place, and circumstances. 

Lambourne flung the door behind him as he 
cntered and folded his arms, as if in mockery of 
the attitude of distraction into which Amy had 
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tJirown hersełf, he proceeded thus : * Hark yc, most 
fair Callipolis-— or most lovely Countess of clouts, 
and divine Duchess of dark comers — if thou takest 
all that trouble of skewering thy^elf together, like a 
trussed fowl, that thcre may be morę pleasure in the 
carving, even save thyself the labour. I likc thy 
first frank manner the best— like thy present as iittle 
— (he madę a step towards her, and staggered) — ąs 
Iittle as-^such a damned uneven floor as this, where 
a gentleman may break his neck, if he does not walk 
as upright as a posture-master on the tight-rope.* 

* Stand back !' said the Countess ; * do not approach 
nearer to me on thy peril.' 

* My peril ! — and stand ofF — Why, how no w, ma- 
dam ? Must you have a better matę than honest 
Mikę Lambourne f I have been in America, girl, 
where the gold grows, and have brought off such a 
load on't' 

* Good friend,' said the Countess, in great terror 
at the ruffian^s determined and audacious manner, 

* I prithee begone and leave me.' 

* And so I will, prelty one, when we are tired of 
each other's company — not a jot sooner.' — He sei- 
zed |;ier by the arm, while, incapable of further de- 
fenc«, she lUtered shriek upon shriek. * Nay, scream 
away if you like it,' said he, still holding her fast ; 

* I have heard the sea at the loudest, and 1 mind a 
squalling woman no morę than a miauling kitten — ^ 
Damn me ! — I have heard fifty or a hundred scream- 
ingat once, when there was a town stormed.' 

The cries of the Countess, however, brought uu- 
expected aid, in the person of Lawrence Staples, 
who had heard her exclamations from his apartment 
below, and entered in good time to save her froai 
being discovered, if not from morę atrocious vio- 
łence. Lawrer ce was drunk also, from the debauch 
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of the preceding night ; but fortunately his intoxi- 
cation had taken a difFerent turn from that of Lam- 
bourne. 

' W bat the deyil^s noise is this in the ward,?* he 
said~ * What! man and wpraan together in the same 
celi ? thąt is against rule. I will have decency un- 
der my rule, by Saint Peter of the Fetters.' 

* Get thee down stairs, thou drunken beast,' said 
Lanit)ourne ; ^ Seest thou not the lady and I would. 
be private.' 

* Good sir, worthy sir !' said the Countess, ad- 
dressing the jailor, * do but save me from him, for 
the sake of mercy !' 

* She speaks tairly,' said the jailor, * and I will 
take her part. I love my prisoners ; and I have had 
as good prisoners under my key, as they have had 
in Newgiite or the Compter. And so, being one of 
my Umbkins, as I say, no one shall disturb her in 
her pen-<fold, So, let go the woman, or I'll knock 
your brains out with my keys,' 

* 1*11 make a blood-pudding of thy midrifF first,' 
answered Lambourne, laying his left hand on his 
dagger, l)ut still dctaining the Countess by the arm 
with his right — *' So have at thee, thou old ostricb, 
whose only living is upon a bunch of iron kcys.' 

LawreKce raised the arm of Michael, and pre- 
vented him from drawing his dagger; and as 
I^ambourne struggled and strove to shake him 
ofF, the Countess madę a sudden exertion on her 
side, and slipping her hand out of the glove on 
which the ruflian still kept hołd, she gained her 
liberty, and escaping from the apartment ran 
down stairs ; while, at the same moment, she 
heard the two combatants fali on the floor with 
a noise which increased her terror. The outer 
wicket offcred no impediment to her flight, hav- 
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ing been oponed for Lanibourne's admittance ; so 
that she succeeded in cicaping down thc stair, and 
fled into the Pleaaance, which seciiied to her hasty 
glance the dircction in which she was most likely to 
avoid pursuit. 

Meanwhile, Lawrcnce and Lambourne rolled on 
the floor of the apartment, closely grappled togeth- 
er, Neither had, happily opportuuity to draw 
their daggers ; but Lawrence found space euough 
to dash his heavy keys across Michael*s face, and 
Michael, in return, grasped the turnkey so felly by 
the throat, that the blood gushed froin nóse and 
mouth ; so that they were both góry and obscene 
spectacles^ when one of the othcr officcrs of the 
householfl, attracted by the noise of the (ray, enter- 
ed the room, and with some difficulty efFected the 
separation of the combatants. 

* A murrain on you l)oth/ said the charitable 
mediator, * and especially on you. Master Lam- 
boume ! What the flend lie yuu hcre for, fighting 
on the Aoor like two butcher's curs in the kennel of 
the shambles V 

Lambourne arose, and somewhat sohered by the 
interposition of a third party, looked with some- 
thing less that his usual hr.izen inłpudence of vis- 
age ; * We fought for a wench, an thou must know,' 
was his reply/ 

* A wench ! Whcre is she V said the officer. 

* Why, vanished, I think,' said Lambourne, look- 
ing around him ; ' iinless Lawrenct: hath swal- 
lowed her. That filthy pauch of his swallows as 
many distressed da-nscis and oppressed orphans, as 
«'er a giant in King Arthur's hi story : they are 
his prime fóod ; he devours them body, soul, and 
substance.' 

* Ay, ay ! it's no matter,' said Lawrence, ga- 
thering up his huge ungainly form from the floor 5 
* but I bave had your betters, Master Michad 
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Lambourne, under the llttlc tum of my forefinger 
and thumhL; and I shall have thee, before afi^s 
done, under my hatches. ITie itnpudence of thy 
brow will not always 8ave thy shin-bones from 
iron, and thy foul thirsty gullet from a hetinpen cord.' 
— ^The words were no sooner out of his mouth, 
whcn Lambourne again madę at him. 

* Nay, go not to it again.' said the sewer, * or 
I will cali for him shall tamę you both, and that is 
Master Varney — Sir Richard, I mt-aa— hr is stir- 
riog, I proraise you — I saw him cross the court 
just now.' 

* Didst thou, by G — V saiB Lambourne, seiz- 
ing on the basin and ewer which stood in the apart- 

ment ; * Nay, then, element do thy work 1 

thought I had cnough of thee last night, when I 
floated about for Orion, like a cork on a cask of 
ale.' - 

So saying, he feil to work to cleanse from his 
face and hands thć sicns of the fray, and get his ap- 
parel into some order. 

*• What hast thou done to him !' said the sewer, 
speaking aside to the jailor ; * his face is fearfuUy 
swelled.' 

* It is but the imprint of the key of my cabinet 
— too good a mark for his gallowsface. No man 
shall abuse or insult my prisoners ; they are my 
jewels, and I lock them in safe casket accordingly. 
— x\nd so, mistress, leave ofT your wailing — Hcy ! 
why siirely there was a woman here !' 

' I think you are all mad this morning,' said the 
sewer ; * I saw no woman here, nor no man neither 
in a proper sense, but only two beasts rolling on 
the floor.' 

* Nay, then I am undone,' said the jailor ; 
* The prison's broken, that is all. Keuilworth 
prison is broken, which was the strongest jail be* 
twixt this and the Welch marchcs,— ay, and a 
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house that has had knights, and earls, and kings 
sleeping in it^ as secure as if they had been in the 
Tower of London. It is broken, the prisoners fled 
and the jailor in much danger of being hanged.' ' 

So sHying, he retreated down to his own den to 
conclude hb Umentations, or to sleep himself soben 
Łambourne and the sewer foUowed him close, and^ ' 
it was well for them, sińce the jailor, out of mera 
habit, was about to lock the wicket after him/ 
and had they not been within the reach of inter- 
fering, they would have had the pleasure of being 
shut up in the turret-chamber, from which the 
Countess had been just delivered* 

l'hat unhappy lady, as soon as she found her- 
self at liberty, fled as we have already mentioned, 
into the Pleasance« She had seen the richly or- 
namented space of ground, from the window of 
Meryyn's Tower; and it occurred to her, at the 
moment of her escape, thsit ameng its numerous 
arbours, bowers, fountains, statues, and grottoes, 
she might find some recess, in which she could lie 
conce^lcd until she had an opportunity of address- 
ing herself to a protector^to whom she might com- 
municate as much as she dared of her forforn sit- 
liation, and through whose means she much suppli- 
cate an^interriew with her husband. 

* If I could see my guide,' she thought, * I 
woald learn-if he had delivered my letter. £ven 
if I could see Tressilian, it were bctter to risk 
Dudlcy^s anger, by confiding my whole sttuacion 
to one who is the very soul of honour, than to run 
the hazard of farther insult amotig the insolent 
menials of this ill-ruled place. I will not again 
yenture into an enclosed apartment. I will wait, 
I wiU watch— amidst so many human beings, there 
must be some kind heart which can judge and 
compassionate what minę endures.' 

In truth, morę than. one party entered and 
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traversed the Pleasance* But they were in joyous 
groupes of four or fiye pćrsons together, laughing 
and jesting in their own fulnees of mirth and light- 
ness of heart* , 

The retreat which she had cho$en, gave lier the 
easy alternative of avoiding observation, It was^ 
but stepping.back to the^farthest recess of a grotto, 
ornamented with* rustic work and moss-seats, and 
teria^inated by a fountain, and she might easily re- 
main concealed, or at her pleacure discover hersclf 
to any solitary wanderer, whose cufiosity might 
iead him to that romantic retiremeńt. Anticipating 
such an opportunity, she looked into the elear 
basin, which the silent fountain )ield up to her like 
a mirror, and felt shocked at her own appearance, 
and| doubtful at the same time, muiBed and disfi- 
gured as her disguise madę' her seem to herself, 
whether any female, (and it was from the compas- 
sion of her own sex that she chiefly e3y)ected sym- 
pathy,) would engage in conference with so suspi- 
cious an object. Reasoning 'thus like a woman, to 
whona exfernal' appearance is scarcely in aily cir- 
cumstances a matter of unimportance^ .and ^like a 
Beauty who had some coniidence in the power of 
her own charras, she laid aside her own trayelling 
cloak and capotaine hat, and placed them beside 
|ier, so that she could assume them in an instant, 
^re one could penetrate from the eńtrance of the 
-grotto to its extrenaity, in case the intrusion of , 
Vamey or of Lambouroe should tender such dis- 
guise necessary. The dress which she wore un- 
der these yestrnents was soraewhat of a theatrical 
cast, so as to suit the assumed personage of one 
of the females who was to acl in the pageant. 
Wayland had found the means of arranging it 
tlłus upon the se«ond day of the journey, having 
experienced the service arising from the assump- 
doo oi such a character on the preceding day« 
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The fountciin, acting both as a mirror and ewer, af- 
forded Amy the means of a brief toilette, of which 
she availed herself as hastiły as possible ; then took 
in her hand ber smali casket of jewels, in case she 
might find them useful intercessors, and retiring to 
the darkest and most sequestered nook, sat down ón 
a seat of moss, and awaited till fate should give her 
som^^ chance of rescue, or of propłtiating an inter- 
cesson 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

r 

Have you not seen the partridge quake, 
Yiewing the hawk approaching' nigh ? 

She cuddles close beneatłi the brake', 
Afrald to sity afraid to fly. 



Pfior. 



It chanced upon that memorable moming, that 
one of the earliest of the huntress train,^who ap- 
peared from her chamber in fuli array for the 
Chace, was the Princess, for whom all these plea- 
«ures were instituted, England's Maiden Qucqi* 
I know not if it were by chance, or out of thenfe- 
fitting courtesy due to a mistress by whom he was 
so much honoured, that §he had scarcely madę one 
step beyond the threshold of her chamber, ere Lci- 
cester was by her side', and proposed to her, until 
the preparatłons for the Chase had been completed, 
to view the Pleasance, and the gardens which it con- 
nected with the Castle-yard. 

To \this new scenę of pleasures they walked, 
the Earrs arm afFording his Sovereign the occa- 
sional support which she reąuired, where fliehts 
of steps, then a favourite ornament in a garden, 
conducted them from terrace to terrace, and from 
parterre to parterre. The ladies in attendance, 
gifted with prudence, or endowed perhaps with 
the amiable desire of acting as they would be 
done by, did not conceive their duty to the 
Queen's person reąuired them, though they lost 
not sight of her, to approach so near as to share, 
or perhaps disturb, the conversation betwixt the 
Queen ąnd the Earl, who was not only her host, 
but also her most trusted, esteemed l&nd favoured 
seryant. They contented themselves with admir- 
'mg the grace of this illustrious couple. wbose robet 
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of State were.now exchanged for hunting suits, al- 
most eąually magnificent. 

£lizabeth's 8ylvan dfess, which was of » pale 
blue silk, with sńycc lace, and atguillettes approach- 
ed in form to that of the ancient Amazons ; and 
was, therefore, well suited at once to ber height, 
and to the dignity of ber mień, which ber con- 
scious rank and long babits of autbority had ren- 
dered in some degree too masculine to be seen to 
the best advantage in ordinary female weeds.-— Lei- 
cester's hunting suit of Lincoln-green, ricbly em-^ 
broidered with gold, and crossed by^be gay baldric, 
which sustained a bugle bom, and a wood-knife in- 
stead of a sword, became its master," as did bis 
otber yestments of court or of wan For sucb. 
were the perfections of bis form and mień, that Lei- 
cester was always supposed to be seen to the greac*- 
est advantage in the character and dress which for 
the time be represented or wore. 

The conversation of Elizabeth and the favour- 
ite Earl bas not reached us in detail. Biit those 
who watched at some distance,) and the eyes of 
courtiers and court ladies are right sharp, were 
of opinton, that on no occasion did the dignity of 
Elizabeth, in gesture and motion, seem so deci- 
dedly to soften away into a mień expressive of 
indecision and tenderness. Her step was not only 
slow, but even uneąua], a thing most unwonted 
in her carriage; ber looks seemed bent on the 
ground, and there was a timid disposition to with- 
draw from her companion, which external gesture 
in females often indicates exactly the opposite ten- 
dency in the secret mind, The Duchess of Rut- 
land, who ventured ncarest, was even beard to 
aver, that she discerned a tear in Elizabeth's eye, 
and a blush on her cheek ; and still fartber, * She 
bent ber looks on the ground to avoid minę,' said 
the 'Duchess; * she who, in her ordinary mood, 
could look down a lion.' To what conclusion 
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these symptoms led is sufficiendy e^ident; aor 
were they probably cntirely groundless, The pro- 
gress of a private conversation betwixt two per* 
sons of diiFerent sexe8, is often decisive of dieir 
fate, and gives it a tum very distinct perhaps from 
what they themselyes anticipated. Gallantry be- 
comes mingled with conversatioti, and affection 
and passion come gradually to mix with gallantry. 
Nobles, as well as shepherd swains^ will, in sucb a 
trying moment, say morę than they intended ; and 
Queens, like village maidens, will listen longer than 
they should. 

Horses in the meanwhile neighed, and champ- 
ed the bitts with impatience in the base«court: 
hounds yelled in their couples, and yeomen, ran- 
gers, and prickers, lamented the exhaling of the 
de w, which would prevent the scent from lying. 
But Leicester had another chace in view, or, to 
speak morę justly towards him, had become en- 
gaged in it without premeditation, as the high-spi- 
rited hunter which follows the ery of the hounds 
that have crossed his path by accident. The Qu«en 
— an accomplished and handsome woman— the.pride 
of England^ the hope of France and Holland, and 
the dread of Spain, ha'd probably listened with morę 
than usual favour to that-mixture of romantic gal- 
lantry with which she always loved to be address- 
ed ; apd the Earl had, in vanity, in ambition, or in 
both, thrown in morę and morę of that delicious 
ingredient, until his importunity became the lan- 
guage of love itself. 

* No, Dudley,' said Elizabeth, yet it was 
with broken accents — *' No, I must be the roo- 
ther of my people. Other ties, that make the bw- 
ly maiden happy, are denied to her Sovereign— 
No, Leicester, urge it no morę — Were I as others, 
free to seek my own happiness — ^then, indeed— 
but it cannot — cannot be«-*Delay the chace— -de- 
lay it for half an hour — and leavc me, my lord.' 
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* Bow, leave you, Madam !' said Leicester,— 
' Has my madnesś offended you V 

* No, Leicester, not so !' answered the Queen has- 
tily ; * but it js madness, and must not be repeated. 
Go — but go not far from hence — and meantime let 
HO one intrude on my privacy.' 

While she spoke thus, Dudley bowed deeply, and 
retircd with a slow and melancholy air. The Queen 
stood gazing after him, and murmured to herself— 
* Wera it possible — were it but possible ! — but no-— 
no— Elizabeth must be the wife and mother of £ng« 
land alone.' 

As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid some one 
whoee stcps she heard approaching^ the Queen tur** 
ned into the grotto in which her hapless, and yet but 
too succe^sful rival, lay concealed. 

The mind of England's Elizabeth, if somewhat 
shaken by the agitating interview to which she had 
just put a period, was of that firm and decided cha^ 
racter which soon recoyers its natural tonę* It was 
like one of those ancient druidical monuments, called 
Rocking-stones. The finger of Cupid, boy as he is 
painted, could put her feelings in motion, but the 
power of Hercules could not have destroyed their 
equilibrium. As sht5 ąjiyanced with a slow pace to- 
wards the inmost extref(Sty of the grotto, her coun- 
tetiance, ere she had pr<A&^ded hali the length, had 
rccovered its dignity of look, and her mień its air óf 
command. 

It was then the Queen bęcame aware, that a fe- 
tiiale figurę was placed beside, or rather partly be- 
hind, an alabaster column, at the foot of which arose 
the pellucid fountain which occupied the inmost re- 
ćess of the twilight grotto. The classical mind of 
'Elizabeth suggested the story of Numa and £ti;eTia| 
and she doubted not that some Italian sculptorhaahere 
represented the Naiad, whose inspirations gave lawar 
to Romeo As śhe ad^anced, she bećame doabtful 
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whether she bebeldla statuę, or a form of fiesh and 
blood* The unfortunate Amy, indeed, remained 
motionless, betwixt the desire which she had to make 
ber condition known to one of ber own sex, and her 
awe for the stately form which approached her^and 
whićh, though her eyęs had never btfore beheld, her 
fears instantly suspected to be the personage she 
ręally was. Amy had risen from her seat with the 
purpcjse of addressing the lady, who enteredthe grot- 
to alone, and, as she at first thought, sp opportimely* 
But when she recollected^ the alarm which Leicester 
had expressed at the Queen knowing aught of their 
union, and became morę and morę satisfied that the 
person whom she no w beheld was Elizabeth herself, 
she stood with one foot advanced and one withdrawn, 
her arms, head, and hands, perfectly motionless, and 
ber cheek as pallid as the alabaster pedestal against 
which śhe leaned. Her dress was pf pale sea-green 
silk, little distinguished in that imperfećt light, and 
somewhat resembled the drapery of a Grecian 
Nymph, such an antique disguise having bcen thought 
the most secure, where so many masąuers and revel- 
lers were assembled ; so that the Queen^s doubt of 
her being a living form was well justified by allcon- 
tingent ckcumstances, as well as by the bloodless 
cheek and the fixed eye. .^ 

Elizabeth remained in dpubt, even after she had^ 
approached within a few paces, whether she did not 
gazę on a statuę so cunningly fashioned, that-by that 
doubtful light it could not be distinguished from re- 
ality* She stopped, therefore, and fixed upon this 
interesting object her pripcely look with so much 
keenness, that the astonishment which had kept Amy 
immoyeable, gave way to awe, and 'she gradually 
cast down her e^, and drooped hei; head under the 
commanding gazę of the Sovereign. Still, however, 
she remained in all respects, saving this slow and 
profound inclinatio;i of the head, motionless and silent. 
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From her dress, and the casket which she insthic* 
tively held in her hand, Elizabeth naturally conjeci 
tured that the beautiful but mute ćgure which she 
beheld, was a performer in ońe of the various thea- 
trical pageants which had been placed in different 
situations to siirprise her with their homage, and 
that the poor player, overcome with a we at her pre- 
sence, had either forgot the part assigned her, br 
lacked courage to go through it. It was natural afid 
courteous to give her some encouragement; and Eli- 
zabeth accordingly said in a tonę of condescending 
kindness, — * How now, fair Nymph of this lovely 
grotto— art thou spell-bound and struck with duinb- 
ness by the charms of the wicked enchanter whom 
men term Fear ? — We are his sworn enemy, maid- 
en, and can reverse hischarm. Speak, we command 
thee.' ^ 

Instead of answering her by speech, the unfortu- 
nate Countess dropped on her kneebefore the Queen, 
let her casket fali from her hand, and clasping her 
palms together, looked up in the Queen's face with 
such* a mixed agony of fear and supplication, that 
Elizabeth was considcrably aiFected. 

* What may this mean V she said ; ' this is a 
stronger passion than befits the occasion. Stand up, 
damsel — what wouldst thou have with us ?' 

* Your protection, madam,' faltered forth the un- 
happy petitioner. 

* Each daughter of England has it while she is 
worthy of it,' replied the Queen ; ' but your distress 
seems to have a deeper root than a forgotten task. 
Why, and in what, do you crave our protection ?' 

Amy hastily endeaVoured to recal what she were 
bestto say, which mi ghtsecure herself from the immi- 
nent dangers which surrounded her, without endan- 
gering her husband ; and plunging from one thought 
to af other, amidst the chaos which filled her mind, 
»he could at length, in answer to the Queen's repeat- 
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ed inquirięs, in what she sought protectioa, only fal- 
ter out, ^ Alas ! I know not.' 

^ This is fblly, maiden,' ssud Elizabeth impatient* 
ly L or there was something in the extreme confu- 
sion of the suppliant, which irritated her curiosity 
as well as interested her feelings. ^ The sick man 
must tell his malady to the physician, nor are we ac- 
customed to ask questions so oft, without receivbg 
W answer.' 

* I request — I implore,' stammered forth the un- 
fortunate Countess, — ' I beseech your gracious pro- 
tection — ^against — against one Vamey,' She choak- 
ed well nigh as she uttered the fatal word, which 
was instantly caught up by the Queen. 

* What Vamey — Sir Richard Vamey— itheservant 
of Lord Leicester ! — What, damsel, are you to him/ 
orhetoyou?' 

* I — I — was his prisoner— and he practised on my 
life— and I broke forth to — to'— 

' To throw thysielf on my protection, doubtleas,' 
said Elizabeth. * Thou śhalt have it — ^that is, if thoa 
art wórthy; for we will sift this niatter to theutter-^ 
most. — Thou art,' she said, bending on the Coun- 
tess an eye which seemed designed to pierce her 
very inmost soul, — ' thou art A my, daughter of Sir 
Hugh Robsart of Lidcole^Hall ?' 

' Forgive me — forgive me — most gracious Prin- 
cess !' said Amy, dropping once morę on her knee, 
from which she had arisen. 

' For what should I forgive thee, sillywench?' 
said Elizabeth ; ' for being the daughter of thine 
own father ? Thou art brain-sick, surely. Well, I 
see I must wring the story from thee by inches — 
-Thou did'st deceive thine old and honourcd father 
— thy look confesses it — cheated Master Tressilian 
— thy blush avouches it — and married this ^aine 
Varney.' 

Amy sprung on her fęet, and interriipted the 
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Queen eagerly, ivith * No, Madam, no— as there is 
a God above us, I am not the sordid wretch you 
would take me ! I am not the wife of that contempt- 
Ibłe 8lave^-*of that most deliberate villain ! I amnot 
the wife of Yarney ! I would rather be the bride of 
Destruction !' 

The Queen, overwheImed in her tum by Amy's 
vchemence, stood silent for an instant^ and then re* 
plied, * Why, God ha' mercy ! woman— •! see thou 
can'st talk fast enough when the theme likes thee. 
Nay, teU me^ woman,' she continued, for to the im- 
pulse of curiosity was now added that of undefined 
jeałoasy that śome deception had been practised on 
her, — *• tell me, woman — for by God*s day I will 
know — whose wife, or whose paramour art thou I 
Speak out, and be speedy— -Thou wert better dally 
with a lioness than with Elizabeth.' 

TJrged to this extremity, dragged, as it wcre by 
irresistible fórce to the verge of the precipice, which 
she saw but could not avoid,— permitted not a mo- 
ment's respite by the eager words, and menacipg ges* 
tures of the offended Queen, Amy at length utter- 
ed in despair, ^ the Earl of Leicester knows it all/ 

* The Earl of Leicester !' said Elizabeth, in utter 
astonishment-*-^ The Earl of Leicester !' she replied 
with kindling anger,— ^ Woman, thou art set on to 
this«-thou dost belie himr-he takes no keep of such 
things as thou art. Thou art suborned to slander 
the Boblest lord, and the true9t-hearted gentleman, 
in England [ But were he the right hand of our 
trust, or something yet dearer lo us, thou shalt have 
thy hęaring, and that in his presence.. Come with 
me^-come with me instantly I' 

As Amy shrunk back with terror,, which the in* 
censed Queen interpreted as that of conscious guilt^ 
Elizabeth hastily advanced,, seized on her arm, and 
hastened with swift and long steps out of the grotto^ 
and along the principal alley of the Pleasance^ dragr 
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ffitig With her the terrified Countess^ whom she tt3l 
hela by the arm, and whose utmost exeitions ć^d 
but juftt keep pace with those of the indignant QueeB« 

Leicester was at thts moment the centrę of a 
splendid group óf lords and ladies, assembled toge^ 
ther under an arcade, or portico, whićh cłosed the 
alley. The company had drawn together in that 
place, to attend the commands of her Majesty whea 
the hunting party, shduld go forward, and their as-' 
tonishm^nt may be imagined, when instead of seeing 
Elizabeth advance tówards them with her usual 
measured dignity of motion, they beheld her walk* 
ing so rapidly, that she was in the midst of them cre 
they were aware ; and then observed with fear and 
surprise, thnt her features were flushed betwixt an- 
ger and agitation, that her hair was loosened by her . 
hastę of motiou, and that her eyes sparkled as they 
were woht when the spirit of Henry VIII. mount^ 
ed highest in his daughter. Nor were they less as- 
tonished 'at the appearance of the pale, extenuated, 
half dead, yet still lovely female, whom the Queen 
upheld by main strength with one hand, while with 
the other she waved aside the ladies andnobles who 
pressed towards her, under the idea that she wasta- 
ken suddcnly ilU ' Where is my Lord of Leices- 
ter ?' she said, in a tonę that thrilled with astonish- 
ment all the courtiers who stood around— * Stand 
fprth, my Lord of Leicester !' 

If, in the midst of the most serene day of sum- 
mer, when all. is light and laughing around^ a 
thunderbolt were to feU from the elear bluc vault 
of heaven, and rend the earth at the very fcet of 
sorae careless traveller, he could not gazę upon the 
smouldering chasm, which so unexpectedly yawn- 
ed before him, with half the astonishment and fear 
which Leicester felt at the sight that so suddcnly 
prcsented itself. He had that instant been receiviog^ 
with a political aiTectation of disavowing and mis- 
undęcstanding their meaning, the half uttered>. hsdf 
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intimated congratulation9 of the couróers upon the 
£»vour of the Queen, carried apparendy to its high* 
es% pitch duńng the int'erview of that morning ; fnmi. 
which most of them seemed to augur, that he might 
soon ariae from their equal in rank to become their 
master. And now, while the subdued yet proud 
smile with which he disclaimed thpse inferences 
was yet curling hia. cheek, the Queen shot into tbe 
circle, her passions excited to the uttermost; and^ 
supporting with one hand, and apparently without 
an e&brt, the pale and sinking form of his almost 
expiring wife, and pointing with the finger of the 
other to her half dead features demanded in a voice 
that sounded to the ears of the astounded statesmen 
like the last dread trumpet cali, that is to summou 
body and sptrit to the judgment seat, ^ Knowest thou 
thiswoman.?' 

As at the blast of that last trumpet, the guilty shall 
cali upon the mountains to cover them, Leicester^s 
inward thoughts inyoked the stately arch which he 
had built in his pride, to burst its strong conjunction, 
and oYerwhelm them in its ruins. But the ceniented 
Stones, architrave and batdement, stood fast ; and it 
was the proud master himself, who, as if some ac- 
tual pressure had bent him to the earth, kneeled 
down before Elizabeth, and prostrated his brow to 
the marble flag>stones on which she stood. 

^ Łeicester,' said Elizabeth, in a yoice which trem- 
bled with passion, < could I think thou hast practised 
on me«--^n me thy Sovereign-«-on me thy confiding, 
thy too pariial mistress, the base and ungrateful de- 
ception which thy present confusion surmises— by 
all that is holy, fake lord, that head of thine were 
iji as great peril as ever was thy father's !' 

Łeicester had not conscious innocence, but he had 
pride to support him. He raised slowly his brow 
and features, which were black and swoln with con- 
ti^ndiog emotionsf and only repUed, ^ My head can? 
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not fali but hy the sentence of my peers^-4o them I 
wiłl plead, and not to a princess who thus reąuites 
my faithful service.^ i 

t What ! my lords,' said Elizabeth, looking around, 
^ we are defied, I think — defied in the Ca3tle we have 
burselves bestowćd on this proud man !— -My Lord 
Shrewsbury,you are Marshal of £ngland,atta\:h htm 
of high treason.' 

' Whom does your Grace mean V said Shrews- 
bury, much surprised, for he had that instant joined 
the astonished circle. 

' Whóm should I mean, but that traitor, -Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester ? — Cousin of flunsdon, order out 
5'our band of gentlemen pensioners, and take him 
into instant custody.— I say, villain, make hastę !' 

Hunsdon, a rough old noble, v/ho, from his rela- 
tionshisp to the Boleyns, was ąccustomed to u&e mora 
freeclom with the Queen than almost aoy otbers, re- 
plied bluntly, ^ And it is like your Grace might or-» 
der me to the Tower to-morrow, formakingtoo 
much hąste. I do beseech you to be patient.' 

* Patient — God's life !' exclaimed the Queen,— 
iiame not the word to me — thou know^st not of what 
he is guilty !' 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree re« 
covered herself, and who saw her husband, as she 
conceived, in the utmost danger from the ragę of an 
oiFended Soverełgn, instantly, (and, alas ! how many 
women have done the same,) forgot her own wrongs, 
and her own danger, in her apprebenslons for him. 
and throwing herself before the Queen, embracea 
her knees, while she exclaimed,^He is guiltless, 
Madam^^he is guiltless— no one caa lay aught to 
the charge of the noble Leicester.' 

* Why, minion,' answered the Queen» * did^st not 
thou, thyself, say that the Earl of Leicester was 
yriyy to thy whole history ?' 

^ Diid I ąay so V repeatcd the unhappy Am^^lay* 
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ing aside every consideration of consistepcy, and of 
self-interest ; 'O, if I did, I foully belied him, 
May God so judge tne, as I believe he was never 
priTy to a thought that would harm me !' 

* Woman !' said Elizabeth, ' I will know who has 
moved thee to this, or my wrath, and the wrathjof 
ktngs is a flaming fire — shall wither and consume 
thee like a weed in the fumace;' 

As the ąueen uttered this threat, Leicester's bet- 
ter angel called his pride to his aid, and reproached 
him wh\ the utter extremity of meanness which 
would overwhelm him for ever, if he stooped to 
take shelter under the generous iuterpositión of bis 
wife^ and abandoned her, in return for her kindness, 
to the resentment of the Queen, He had already 
raised his head, with the dignity of a man of ho- 
nour, to avow his marriage, aud proclaim himself 
the -protector of his Countess, when Varney, bom, ^ 
as it appeared, to be his master^s evil genius, rush- 
ed into the presence, with every mark of disorder 
on his face and appareU 

* What means this aaucy intrusion V said Elis^a- 
beth. '^ 

Varney, with the air of a man altogether over- 
whelmed with grief and confusion, prostrated hini- 
self before her feet, exclaiming, * Pardon, my Leige, 
pardon ! — or at least let your justice avenge itself 
on me, *where it is due ; but spare my noble, my 
generous, my innocent patron and master !' 

Amy, who was yet knećling started up as she saw 
the man whom she deemed most odious, place him- 
self so near her, and was about to fly towards Lei«^ 
cester, when, checked at once by the uncertainty and 
even timidity which his looks had re-assumed as 
soon as the appearance of his confidant seemed to 
open a new scenę, she hung back, and, uttering a 
faint scream, bescught of her 5f ajesty to cause her to 
be imprisoned in the lowest dungeon of the castle-*- 
to deal with her as the worst of criminals-— * bu 
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spąre,' she exclaimed, ^ my sight and hearing, whal 
wiU destroy the little judgment I have Im— *the 
sight of that unutterable and most shameless yilbun!' 

* And why, sweetheart ?* said the Queen, moved 
by a. new impulsej ^ what hath he, this false knight, 
sińce such thou accountest him, done to thee V 

* Oh worse than sorrow, madamy and worse tban 
injury — he has sown dissensiop where most there 
should be peace* I shall go mad if I look longer od 
him#.' 

*' Beshrew me, but I think thou art distraught al- 
ready,' answered the Queen. — ^ My Lord Hunsden, 
look to this poor distressed young woman, and let 
her be safely bestowed, and in honest keeping, till 
we reąuire her to be forthcoming.' 

Two. or three of the ladies in attendance, either 
moved by cornpassion for a creature so interesdng, 
or by some other motive, offered their service to look 
aĄer her ; but the Queen briefly answered, * Ladies, 
under favour, no,— You have all (give God thanks) 
sharp ears and nimbie tongues — our kinsman Huns* 
don has ears of the duUest, and a tongue somewhat 
rough, but yet of the slowest, Hundsón, look to it 
. that nonę have speech of her.' 

* By Our Lady!' said Hunsdon, taking in his 
strong sinewy arms the fading and almost swooning 
form of A^^y* * she is a lovely child ; and though a 
rough nurse, your Grace hath given her a kind one. 
She is safe with me as one of my own lady-birds of ' 
daughters.' 

So saying, he carried her off, unresistingly and al- 
most unconsciously ; his war-worn locks and long 
gray beard mingling with her light-brown tresses, as 
her head reclined on his strong sąuare sboulder. 
The Queen foUowetl him with her eyc — she had al- 
ready, with that self-command which forms so nc- 
cessary a part of a Sovereign's accompliahments, 
suppressed every appearance of agitatioo, and 8eem«, 
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ed as if she desired to baniah all traces of her burst 
of passion from the recollection of those who had 
witnessed łt. * My Lord of Hunsdon,' she said, * is 
but a rough nurse for so tender a babę.' 

' My Lord of Hunsdon,' said the Dean of Str 
Asaph, ^ I speak it not in defamation of his morę no* 
ble ąualities^ hath a broad licence in speech, andgar- 
nishes his idiscourse softiewhat too freely with the 
cruel and superstitious oaths, which savour both of 
profaneness and of old papestrie.' 

' It is the fault of his blood, Mr. Dean,' said the 
Queen, tuming sharply round upon the reveretid 
digmtary as she spoke ; ^ and you may blame minę 
for the same distemperature. The Boleyns were ever 
a hot and plain-spoken race, morę hasty to speak 
their mind than careful to choose their expressions« 
And by my word — I hope there is no sin in that 
affirmation — I ąuestion if it were much cooled by 
mixing with that of Tudor.' 

As she madę this last observation, she smiled gi*a- 
ctóusly, and stole her eyes almost insensibly round 
to seek those, of the Earl óf Leicester, to whom she 
now began to think she had spoken with hasty harsh- 
ness upon the unfounded suspicioi) of a moment. 

The Queen's eye found the Earl in no mood to 
accępt the implied ofFer of conciliation. His own 
looks had followed, with late and rueful repentance, 
the faded form which Hunsdon had just borne from 
the presence; they npw reposed gloomily on the 
ground, but morę — so at least it seemed to Eliza- 
beth — with the expression of one who has received 
an unjust affront, than of him who is conscious of 
guilt. She tumed her face angrily from him, and 
said to Varney, * Speak, Sir Richard, and explain 
these riddles— thou hast sense,and the use of speech, 
at le^t, which elsewhere we look for in vain. 

As she said this, she dartedanother resentful glance 
towards Leicester, while the wiły Vamey hastened 
to tell his own story. 
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* Your Majesty's piercmg cye,' he said, ' has al*- 
ready detectcd the cruel malady of my beloved lady ; 
which, unhappy that I am, I would not suffer to be 
espresaed in the certificate of her physician, seeking 
to conceal what has now broken out with só much 
the morę scandaU' 

* She is theti distraught V sald the Queen — indeed 
we doubted not of it— her whole demeanour bears 
it out« I found her moping in a corner of yonder 
grotto ; and every word which she spoke— which in- 
deed I dragged from her as by the rack — she in- 
^tantly recalled and foreswore. But how came she 
hither ? Why had you her not in safe keeping ?' 

f My. gracious Liege,' said Varney, ' the worthy 
gentleman under whose charge I left her, Master 
Anthony Foster, has come hither but liow, as fast as 
man and horse can trayel, to show me of her escape^ 
which she managed with the art peculiar to many 
who are afflicted with this malady. He is at hand 
for examination/ 

' Let it be for another time,' said the Queen» ' But, 
Sir Richard, we envy you not your domestic felicity ; 
your lady railed on you bitterly, and seemed ready 
to swoon at beholding you.' 

* It is the naturę of persons in her disorder, so 
please your Grace,' answered Vamey, ' to be ever 
most inreterate in their spleen against those, whom, 
in their better moments, they łiold nearest and dear* 
est.' 

' We have heard so, indeed,' said Elizabeth, * and 
give faith to the saying.' 

* May your Grace then be pleased,' said Vamey, 
to command my unfortunate wife to be delivered 
into the custody of her friends ?' 

Leicester partly started ; but, making a strong cf* 
fort, he subdued his emotion, while Elizabeth an- 
swered sharply, * You are something too hasty, 
Master Varney ; we will have first a report of the 
lady's health, and state of mind from Masters, out 
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own physiciaD) smd then determine what shall be 
tbought just. You shall have licence, however to 
see her, that if there be any matrimonial ąuarrel be- 
twist you — such things we have heard do occur, 
eveti betwixt a loving couple — ^you may make it up, 
without further scandal to our court, or trouble to 
ourselyea.' 

Vąmey bowed Iow, and madę no other answcr. 

Elizabeth again looked towards Leicester, and 
sald, with a degree of condescension which couid 
oniy arise out of the most heartfelt interest, * Dis- 
cord, as the Italian poet says» will find her way into 
peaceful convents, as well as into the privacy of fam- 
iHes ; and we fear our own guards and ushers will 
hardly exclude her from courts. My Lord of Lei- 
cester, you are offended with us, and we have right 
to be offended with you* We will take the lion'a 
part upon us, and be the iirst to forgive/ 

Łeicester smoothed his brow, as by an effort, but 
the trouble was too deep-seated that its placidity 
should at once return. He said, however, that which 
Atted the occasion, ^ that he could not have the hap- 
piness of forgiving, because she who commandedhim 
to do so, could commit no injury towards him,' 

Elizabeth seemed content with this^eply, and in- 
timated her pleasure that the sports of the moming 
should proceed. The bugles sounded — the hounds 
bayed— the horses pranced — but the courtiers and 
ladies sought the amusement to which they were sum- 
moned with he^rts very different from those which 
had leaped to the morning's reveil/ee. There was 
doubt and fear, and expectation on every brow, and 
śurmise and intrigue ih every whisper. 

Blount took an opportunity to whisper into Ra- 
leigh^s ear, * This storm came like a levanter in the 
Mediterranean.' 

^ Farmm et mutabile* — answered Ralcigh, ip a 
similar tonę* 

VOL II. V 
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* Nay, I know naught of your Latin,' said Blounf ; 
^ but I thank God Tressilian took not the sea during 
that hurricano. . He could scarce have missed ship- 
wreck, knowing as he does so little how to trim his 
sails to a court gale.' 

- * Thou wouldst have iustructed him ?' said Ra- 
leigh. 

* Why, I have profited by my time as well as thou, 
Sir Walter,' replied honest Blount. * I ara knight 
as well as thou, and of the earlier creation.' | 

* Now, God IFurther thy wit»' said Rałeigh ; * but 
for Tressilian I would I knew what were the mat- 
ter with him. He told me this mofhing h^ would 
not leave his chamber for the space of twelve hours, 
or thereby, being bound by a promise* This lady's 
madness, when he shall learn it, will not, I fear, cure 
his infirmity. The moon is at the fuUest, and men's 
brains are working likeyeast. Buthark! theysound 
to mount. Let us to horse, Blount; we youngknights 
must deserve our spurs.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



•Sincerity, 



Thou first of virtnes ! let no mortal leave 
Tbe onward path, although the earth should g^pe 
And from the g^lf of heli destructioiKcry, 
To take dissimulation's winding^ way. 

Douglas, 



Ii* was not till after a long and successful morn- 
ing's sport, and a prolonged repast which folio wed 
the return óf the Queen to the Castle, that Leices- 
ter at length found hiinself alone with Varney, from 
whom he now leamea the whole particulars of thd 
Countesś^s escape, as they had been brought to Ken. 
ilworth by Foster, who, in his terror for the conse- 
quences, had himself posted thither with the tidings, 
As Vamey, in his narrative, took especial care to be 
silent concerning those practices on the Countess's 
health wbich had driven her to so despcrate a reso- 
lution, Leicester, who could only suppose that she 
had adopted it out of jealoas impatience, to attaiii 
the avowed state and appearance belonging to her 
rank was not a little offended at the levity with which 
his wife had broken his strict commands, and eKpo'- 
sed him to the resentment of Elizabeth. 

* I have given,' he said, to this daughter of an ob- 
scure Devonshire gentleman, the ptoudest name in 
England. I have madę her sharer of my bed and of 
my fortunes. I ask of her but a little patience, ere 
sbe launches forth upon the fuli current of her gran- 
deur, and the infatuated woman will rather hazard 
her own shipwreck and mine^ will rather involve me 
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in a thousand whirlpools, shoals, and ąuick-sands/ 
and compel to a thousand devices which shame me 
in raine own eyes, than tarry for a little space longer 
in the obscurity to which she was bom, — So lovely, 
so delicate, so fond, so faithful — yet to lack in so 
grave a raatter the patience which one might hope 
from the veriest fool — it puts me beyond my pa- 
tience,' 

' We may post it over yet well enough,' said Var- 
ney, * if my lady will be but ruled, and take on her 
the character which the time commands.' 

* It is but too true, Sir Richard,' said Leicester, 
^ there is indeed no other remedy, I have heard 
her termed thy wife in my presence, without contra- 
diction, She must bear the title until she is far from 
Kenilworth.' 

' And long afterwards, I trust,' said Varney ; then . 
instantly added, * For I cannot but^hope it will be 
long after ere she bear the title of Lady Leićeater— 
I fear me it may scarce be with safety during the life 
of this Queen, But your lordship is best judge, 
yóu alone knowing what passages have takeń place 
betwixt Elizabeth and you.' 

* You are right, Varney,' said Leicester ; ' I have 
this morning been both fool and villain ; and when 
Elizabeth hears of my unhap^y marriage,' she can- 
not but think herself treated with that premeditated 
slight which women never forgive. We have once 
this day stood upon terms little short of defiance ; 
and to those, I fear, we must again return.' 

/ Is her resentment, then, so implacaUe ?' said 
Varney. 

* Far from it,^ repiied the Earl ; * for, being what 
she is in spirit and in station, she has even this day 
been but too condescending, in giving mc opportu- 
nities to repair what she thinks my faulty heat of 
temper.' 

' Ay,' answered Vamey, * the Italians say right — 
!n loyers' ąuarrels, the party that loyes mo8t| is al- 
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ways most willing to acknowledge the greater fault. 
— So then, my lord, if this union with the lady could 
be concealed, you stand w itłK Elizabeth as you did.' 

Leicester sighed, and was silent for a moment ere 
hc replied, 

' Yarney, I think thou art true to me, and I will 
leli thee all. I do not stand where I did. I have 
spoken to Elizabeth — under what mad impulse I 
know not — on a theme which cannot be abandoned 
without touching every female feeling to the quick, 
and which yet I dare not and cannot prosecute* She 
can never, never forgive me, for having caused and 
witnessed those yieldings to human passion.' 

* We must do something, my lord,' said Yamey, 
* and that speedily.' 

* There is naught to be done,' answered Leices- 
ter, despondingly ; ^ I am like one that has long toil- 
ed up a dangerous precipice, and when he is within 
one perilous stride of the top, finds his progress ar* 
rested when retreat has become impossible. I see 
above me the pinnacle which I cannot reach — be* 
neath me the abyss into which I must fali, as soon 
as my relaiyng grasp and dizzy brain join to hurl me 
from' my present precarious stance.' 

* Think bętter of your situation, my lord,' said 
Vamey — ^ let us try the experiment in which you 
have but now acąuiesced. Keep we your mar- 
riage from Elizabeth's knowledge, and all may yet 
be well. I will i;łstantly go to the lady myself — She 
hates me, because I have been eamest with' your 
iordship, as she truły suspects, in opposition to what 
she terms her rights, I care not for her prejudices 
—She ahall listen to me ; and I will show her such 
reasdns for yielding to the pressure of the times, 
that I doubt not to bring back her consent to what- 
cver measures these exigencies may reąuirc/ 

*JMo, Vamey, said Leicester; * I have thought 
upon what is to be done, and I will myself speak 
with Amy.' 

u 2 
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It was ;iow Varney's tum to fed, upon his own 
account, the tertors which he aiFected to participate 
solely on account of his patron. ^ Your lordship will 
not yourself speąk with the lady ?'• 

*' It is oiy fixed purpose,^ sąid Łeicester ; fetch me 
one Qi the livery-cloaks ; I will pass the sentinel as 
thy servant. Thou art to have free accesś to hen' 

* But, my lord' 

^ ' I will have no ^w^^,' replied Leicester ; * it shall 
be even thus, and not otherwise. Hunsdon sleeps, 
I think, in Saintlowe's Tower. We can go thither 
from these apartments by the private passage, 
without risk of meeiinc any Onc« Or what if I do 
meet Hunsdon ? he is morę my friend than enemy, 
and thick-witted enough to adopt any belief that is 
thrust on him. Fctch me the cloak instantly.' 

Vamey had no aliernative save obedience. In a 
fe w minutts Leicester was muffled in the Aiantle, 
pulled his |3onnet over his brows, and foUowed Var- 
ney along the secret passage of the Castle which com- 
municated with Hunsdon's apartments, in which 
there was scarce a chance of meeting any inquisitive 
person, and hardly light enough for any such to havc 
satisded their curiosity. They emerged at a door 
where Lord Hunsdoh had, with military.precautipn, 
placed a sentinal, otrt of his own northern retainers 
as it fortuned, who readily admitted Sir Richard Var- 
pey and his attendant, saying only, in his northern 
dialect, ^ I would, man thou could^st make the mad 
lady be still yonder ; for her móans do sae djrl 
through my head, that I would rather keep watch on 
a snów drift, in the wastes of Catlowdie.' 

They hastily entered and shut the door behind them. 

* Now, good devil, if 'there be one,' said Vamey 
within himself, ' for once help a votary at a dead 
pinch, fur my boat is amongst the breakers.' 

The Couniess Amy, with her hair and her gar- 
ments dishcveHed, was seated upon a sort of couch, 
in an attitude of the deepest affliction, out of which 
j^e was startled by the openiisg of the door, She 
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turned hastily round, and fixing her eye on Varhey, 
exclaimed, * Wretch art thou come to frlme some 
new plan of villaijny V 

Leicester cut short her reproaches by stepping 
forward, and dropping his cloak, while he said in a 
voice ratfaer of authority than cf aiFection, * It is 
with me, madam, you have to coknmune, not with 
Sir Ridiard Varney.' 

The change efFected on the Countess^s look and 
manner was like magie. ^ Dudley !' she exclaimed, 
* Dudley ! and art thou come at last l\ And with 
the speed of lightning she flew to her husband, clung 
around his neck, and, unheeding the presence of 
Varney, overwhelmed him with caresses, while she 
bathed his face in a flood of tears ; muttering, at the 
same time, but in broken and disjointed monosylla^ 
bies, the fondest expression5 which love teaches 
his yotaries. * . ^ 

Leicester, as it seemed to him, had reason to be 
angry with his lady for transgressing his commands, 
and thus placing him in the perilous situation in 
which he had that morning stood. But what dis- 
pleasure could kecp its ground before these testi- 
monies of affection from a being so lovely, that even 
the negligence of dress, and the withering efFects of 
fear and grief, which would have impaired the beauty 
p£ others, rcndered her's but the morę interesting. 
He received and repaid her caresses with fondness, 
mingled with melancholy, the last of which she 
seemed scarcely to observe, until the first transport 
of her own joy was over ; when, looking anxiously 
in his face, she asked if he was ill. 

* Not in my body, A my,' was his answer. 

*Then I will beteli too. — O Dudley i I have 
been ill!— very ill, sińce we last met ! — for I cali not 
this morning's horrible vision a meęting. I have 
been in sickness, in grief, and in dan]ger.— -But thou 
art come, and all is joy, and health, and safety.' 

^ Alas! Amy,' said Leicester, ^ thou hast undonc 
me!' 



/■ 
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^ I, my lord,' said Amy, her cheek at once lósińg 
its transient flush of joy — *' hbw could I iDJure that ' 
which I love better than myself.' 

' I would not upbraid you, Amy,' replied the 
Earl ; * but are you not here contrary to my express 
commands— -and doesnot your presence hereendan* 
ger both yourself and me ?' 

^ Does it, does, it indeed !' she exciaimed eagerly ; 
^ then why am I here a moment longer ? O if you 
knew by what fears I was urged to quit Cumnor 
Place !^-^but I will say nothing of myself— only that 
if it might be otherwise, I would not willingly re- 
turn thither ;— yet if it concerns your safety'— 

* We will think, Amy, of some other i-etrcat,' 
said Leicester ; ^ and you shall go to one of my 
Northern castles, under the personage — it will be 
but needful, I trusty for a very few days — of Var- 
ney's wife.' 

^ How, my Lord of Leicester !' said the lady, dis- 
engaging herself from his embraces ; ^ is it to your 
wife you give the dishonourable counsel to acknow- 
ledge herself the bride of another — and of ali men, 
the bride of that Varney ?' 

* Madam, I speak it in earnest — Vamey is my 
true and faithful servant, trusted in my deepest se- 
crets. I had better lose my right hand than his ser- 
vice at this moment. You have no cause to sccnn 
him as you do/ 

^ I could assign one, my lord,' replied the Coun- 
tess : ^ and I see he shakes even under that assured 
look of his. But be that is necessary as your right 
hand to your safety, is free from any accusation of 
minę. May he be true to you ; and that he may 
be true, trust him not too much or too far. But it 
is enough to say, that I will not go with him unless 
by violence, nor would I acknowledge Jhim as my 
husband were all'— — 

^ It is a temporary deception, madam, «aid Lei- 
cester, irritated by her opposition, ^necessary for 
hnth ou r .<iafetieB, endang^red by you through female 
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capricey or the premature desire to seize t)n a rank 
to which I gave you title, only under condition that 
our marriage, for a time, should continue secret. Ii' 
my proposal disgust you, it is yourself bas brought 
it on both of us. There is no other remedy — you 
must do what your own impatient folly hath rendered 
necessary — I command you.' 

* I cannot put your commands, my Icwrd,' said 
Amy, * in balance with those of honour and con- 
seience. I will not, in this instance, obcy you. 
You may acbieve your own dishonour,to wbich these 
crooked poUcies naturalły tend, but I will do naught 
that can bierni sh minę. Ho w could you again my 
lord, acknowledge me as a pure and chaste matron, 
worthy to share your fortunes, when, holding that 
high character, I had stroUed the country the ac- 
knowledged wife of such a profligate fellow as your 
seryant Vamey !' 

' My lord,* said Vamey interposing, my lady is 
too much prejudiced against me, unhappily, to lis- 
tcn to wTiat I can ofFer ; yet it may please ber better 
than what she proposes. She had good interest with 
Master Edmund Tressiłian, and could doubtless 
prerail on him to consent to be her companion to Lid- 
cote-hall, and there she might remaip in safety un- 
til time permitted the development of this mysftery.' . 

Leicester was silent, but stood looking eagerly on 
Aray, with eyes wbich seemed suddenly to glow as 
much with suspicion as displeasure. 

The Countess only said, ' Would to God I were 
in my father's house !— When I leftit, I little thought 
I was leaving peace of mind and honour behind me.' 

Vamey proceeded with a tonę of. deliberation, 
^ Doubtless this will make it necessary to take stran- 
gers into my Lord's counsels ; but surely the Coun- 
tess will be warrant for the honour of Master Tres- 
siłian, and such of her father^s faroily'— — 
* Peace, Vamey,' said Leicester ; , by Heaven I will 
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strike my dagger into thee, if again tliou namest 
Tressiliaa as a partner of my counsels !' -^ 

* And wherefore not V said the Couotess ; ' unless 
they be counsels fitter for such as Yariłcy, than for a 
man of stainless honbur and integrity. My lord, my 
lord, bend no.angry brows on me — it is thie truth, and 
it is I who speak it* I once did Tressilian wrong for 
your sake — I will not do him the further injusticeof 
being silent when his honour is orought in ąuestion. 
I can forbear,** she said, looking at Yarney, * to puli 
the mask ofF hypocrisy, but I will not permit virtue 
to be slandered in my hearing.' 

There was a dead pause. Leicester stood dis- 
pleased, yet undetermined, and too conscious of the 
weakness of his cause ; while Yarney, with a deep 
and hypocritical aiFectation of sorrow, minględ with 
humility, bent his eyes on the grounjl. 

It was then that the Countess Amy displayed, in 
the midst of distressand difiiculty, the natural energy 
of character,which would have renderedher,hadfate 
allowed, a distinguisbed ornament of the rank wjiiich 
she held. She walked up to Leicester with a cómpos- 
ed step, a dignified air, and looks in which strong af- 
fection assayed in vain to shake the firmness of con- 
scious truth and rectitude of principkr * You have 
spoke your mind, my lord,' she said, *in these diffi- 
culties with which, unhappily, I found myself unable 
to comply. This. gentleman — this person I would say 
— has hinted at another scheme, to which I object not, 
but as it displeases you. Will your lordship be pleaś- 
ed to hear what a young and ti mid woman, but ^our 
most alFectionate wife, can suggest in the present ex- 
tremity V 

Leicester was silent, but bent his head towards 
the Countess, as an intimation that she was at liberty 
to proceed. 

' There hath been but one cause for all these eyils, 
my lord,' she proceeded, ^ and it resolyes itself into 
the mysterious duplicity with which you havc bccn 
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induced to surround yourself. Extricate yoursełf 
at once, my lord, from the tyranny of these disgrace- 
ful trammels. Be like a true English gentleman, 
knight and Earl, who holds that truth is the founda- 
tłon of hoaour, and that honour is dear to him as the 
breath of his nbstrils. Take your ill-fated wife by the - 
hand,lead her to the footstool of Elizabeth 's throne — 
Say, that in a moment of infatuation, moved by sup. 
posed beauty, of which nonę perhaps can now tracę 
€veD the remains, I gave my hand to this Amy Rob- 
sart.— You will then have done justice to me, my 
lord, and to your own honour ; and should law or 
power reąuire you to part from me, I will oppose 
no objection — sińce I may then with honour hide a 
grreved and broken heart in those shades from 
which your love withdrew me.' 

There was so much of dignity, so much of tender- 
ness in the Countess^s remonstrance, that it móved 
all that was noble and generous in the soul of her 
husband* The scales seemed.to fali from his eyes, 
and the duplicity and tergiversation of which he had 
been guilty, stung him at once with remorse and 
shame* 

* I am not worthy of you, Amy,' he said, * that 
could weigh aught which ambition has to give 
against such a heart as thine. I have a bitter penance 
to perform, in disentangling, before sneering foes 
and astounded friends, all the meshes of my own de- 
ceitful policy. — And the Queen — but let her take 
my head, ał she has threatened.' 

* Your head, my lord !' said the Countess ; * be- 
cause you uśed the freedom and liberty of an £ng« 
lish subject in choosing a wife ? For shame ; it is 
this distrust of the Queen's justice, this apprehen- 
sion of danger, which cannot but be imaginary, that, 
likc scare-crows, have induced you to forsake the 
straight-forward path, which, as it is the best, is also 
the- safest.' 

* Ah, Amy, thou liftle kno\vest !' said Dudley ; 
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but, instantly checking himself, he added, ^ Yet she- 
shall not find in me a safe or easy yictim of arbitraiy 
vengeauce. — I have friends — I have allies — I will ^ 
. not, like Norfolk, be dragged to the błock, as a vic- 
tim to sacrifice. Fear not, Amy ; thou shalt sęe Dud- 
ley bear himself worthy of his name. I must. in- 
stantly communicate with some of those friends on 
whom I can best rely ; for, as things stand, I may be 
m^de prisoner in my own Castle.' 

^ O, my good lord,' said Amy, ^ make no faction in 
a peaceful state ! There is no friend can help us so 
well as our own candid truth and honour. Bring but 
these to our assistance, and you are sslfe amidst a 
whole army of the envious and. malignant* Łeave 
these behind you, and all other defence will be fruit- 
less — Truth, my noble lord,i8 well painted unarmed.' 

' Buf Wisdom, Amy,' answered Leicester, * is ^ 
arrayed in panoply of proof* Argue not with me on 
the^ means I shall use to render my confession— 
sińce it must be called so— as safe as may he ; it will 
be fraught with enough of danger,do what we will. — 
Varney, we must hence. — Farewell, Amy, whom I 
. am to Yindicate as minę own, at an expense and risk- 
of which thou alone couldst be worthy. You shall 
hoon hear farther from nie.' 

He embraced her fenrently, muffled himself as be- 
fore, and accompanied Varney from the apartment* 
The latter, as he left t|:\e rooro, bowed Iow, and as he 
raised his body, regafded Amy with a peculiar ex- 
pression, as if he desired to know how far his own 
pardon was included in the reconciliation which had 
taken place betwixt her and her lord. The Countess 
looked upon him with a fixed eye, but seemed no 
morę conscious of his presence,than if there had been 
nothing but vacant air on the spot where he stood. 

* She has brought me to the crisis,' he mutteredf— 
' She or I are lost. There was something-— I wot not 
if it was fear or pity, that prompted me to avoid.this 
fatalcrisis. It is now decided — Sheor Imust/^^m^.' . 
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While he thus spoke, he obsenred, with surprise, 
.that a boy repulsed by the centinal, madę up to Lei- 
cester, and spoke with him. Yarney was one of 
those politicians, whpm not the slightest appearanceś 
escape without inquiry. He asked the centinel what 
the lad wanted with him, and received for answer, 
that the boy had wished him to transmit a parcel to 
the mad lady, but that he cared not to take charge 
of it, such communication being beyond his commis- 
sion. His curiosity satisfied in that particular, he ap- 
proached his patron, and heard him say— * Weil, boy, 
the packet shall be deliverćd«' 

* Thanks, good Master Serving-man,' said the boy 
aad was out of sight in an instant. 

Leicester and Yarney retumed with hasty steps to 
riie EarPs priyate apartment, by the same passage 
which had counducted them to Saintlowe Tower. 
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-tlhaye said^ 



This is an adultress— I haye swd witjji wkom 
More» she's a traitpr, and Camilta ia 
A federary with ber, and one that knows 
What she should shame tcr knoiy borśeK^ ^ 

mntei^9 Tale. 

Thęy were no sooner in the EarFs cabinet, than, 
taking his tablets from his pocket, hehegaatawrite, 
speaking partly to Y^rney, and partly to hiniself : — 
* There are many of them close bounden to me, and 
especially those in good estate and high office ; many 
who, if they look back towards my benefits, or for- 
ward towards the perils which may befal themselves, 
will not, I think, be disposed to see me stagger 
unsuppoi^ed. Let me see— Knollis is[sure, and 
through his means Guernsey and Jersey — Horsey 
commands in the Isle of Wight — My brother-in-law, 
Hiintingdon, and Pembroke, have authority in Wales 
— Through Bedford I lead the Puritans, with their 
interest, so powerful in all the boroughs — My brother 
of Warwick is eąual, well nigh, to myself, in wealth, 
foUowers, and dependencies — Sir Owen Hopton is 
at my devotion ; he commands the Tower of London, 
and the national treasure deposited there — My father 
and grandfather needed never to have stooped their 
heads to the błock, had they thus forecast their en- 
terprizes.— Why look you so sad, Vamey ? I tell 
thec, a tree so deep-rooted, is not easily to be tom 
\xp by the tempest.' 

' Alas ! my lord,' said Vamey, with well acted pas- 
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sion and then resumed the same look of despondency 
which Leicester had before noted. 

* Alas/ repeated Leicester, * and wherefore alas, 
Sir Richard ? Doth your new spirit of chiralry sup- 
ply no morę vigorous ejaculation, when a noble strug- 
gle is impending ? Or, if alas means thou wilt flinch 
from the conflict, thou mayest leave the Castle, or 
go join minę enemies, whichsoever thou thinkest best/ 

* Not so, my lord,' answered his confidant ; * Var- 
ney will be found fighting or dying by your side. 
Forgive me, if, in love to you, I see morę fully than 
your noble healt permits you to do, the inextricable 
difficulties with which you are surrounded. You are 
strong, my lord, and powerful ; yet, let me say it 
without offence, you are so only by the reflected light 
of the Queen's favour. While you are Elizabeth's 
favourite, you are all, save in name like an actual sor 
vereign. But let her cali back the honour she has be- 
stowed, and the Prophet's gourd did not wither morę 
suddenly. Declare againstthe Queen and I do not 
say that in the wide nation, or in this province alone, 
you would find j^urself instantly deserted and out- 
numbered ; but I will say, that even in this very Cas- 
Ue, and in the midst of your vassals, kinsmen, and 
dependants, you would be a captive, nay a sentenced 
captive, should she please to say thie word. Think 
upon Norfolk, my lord, — upon the powerful North- 
umberland, — the splendid Westmoreland ; — think on 
all who have madę head against this sagę Princess. 
They are dead, captive, or fugitive. This is not like 
other thrones, which can be overturned by a combi- 
nation of powerful nobles ; the broad foundations 
which support it are in the extended love and affec- 
tions of the people. You might share it with Eliza- 
beth if you would ; but neither yours, nor any other 
power, foreign or domestic, will avail to overthrow, 
or even to shake it.' 

He paused, and Leicester threw his tablets from 
him with an air of reckless despite.' ^ It may be as 
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thou say'st' he said ; * and, łn sooth, I care not whe-' 
ther truth or cowardice dictate thy forebodings. 
But i{ shall not be said I fcU without a struggle. — 
Give orders, that those of my retainers who 8crved 
under me in Irelahd be gradually drawn into the 
main Keep, and let our gentlemen and friends stand 
on their guard, and go armed, as if they expectedan 
outset from the foUowers of Sussex. Possess the 
town^s-people with some apprehension ; let them take 
arms, and be reądy, at a signal given» to master the 
Pensioners and Yeomen of the Guard.* 

* Let me remind you, my lord,' said Vamey, widi 
the same appearance of deep and melancholy intere&t 
' that you have given me orders to prepare for dis- 
arming the Queen's guard. It is an act of high tręa- 
son, but you shall neyertheless be obeyed.' 

* I care not,' said Leicester, desperately ; — * I care 
not. Shame is bchind me, Ruinbefore me ; I rouston.' 

Herę there was another pause, which Vamey at 
length broke with the foUowing words : ' Ifis come 
to the point I have long dreaded* I must either wit- 
ness, like an ungrateful beast, the downfal of the best 
and kindest of masters, or I must speak what I would 
Fxavc buried in the deepest oblivion, or told by any 
other mouth than minę.' 

* What is that thou sayest, or would say ?' replied 
thc Earl ; * we have no time to was te on words, when 
the tiraes cali us to action.' 

^ My speech is soon madę, my lord — would to God 
it were as soon answered. Your marriage is the sole 
cause of the threatcned breach with your SovereigD, 
my lord, is it not ?' 

* Thou knowest it is !' replied Leicester, * What 
needs so fruitless a ąuestion V 

* Pardon me, my lord,' said Varney ; * the uselies 
here. Men will wager their lands and live8 in de- 
fence of a rich diamond, my lord ; but were it not 
first prudeąt to look if there is no flaw in it ?' 
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* What means tfiis ?' said Lei^ter^ with cyes 
stemły fixed on his dependant ; ' qWvhom dost thou 
darc to speak ?' 

* It is of the countess Amy, my lord, of whom 

I am unhappily bound to speak ; and of whom I rmti 
«peak, wcre your lordship to kłll me for my zeal.' 

* Thou mayest happen to deserve it at my hand,' 
said the Earl ; * but speak on, I will hear thee.'' 

* Nay, then, my lord, I will be bold. I speak for 
my own life as well as for your lordship^s. I like 
not this lady tampering and trickstering with this 
same Edmund Tressilian. You know him, my lord. 
You know he had formerly an interest in her, which 
it cost your lordsfiip some pains to supersede. You 
know the eagehiess with which he has pressed on the 
suit against me in behalf of this lady, the open ob- 
ject of which is to drive your lordship to an avowal 
of what I must ever cali your most unhappy mar- 
riage, the point to which my lady also is willing, at 
anyrisk, to urge you.' 

Leicester smiled constrainedly. ' Thou meanest 
well, good Sir Richard, and would, I think, sacrifice 
thine own honour, as well as that of any other per- 
son, to save me from what thou think'st a step so 
terrible. But, remember,— he spoke these words 
with the most stern decisiori, — ^ you speak of- the 
Countess of Leicester/ 

* I do, my lord,' said Varney ; ' but it is for the 
welfare of the Earl of Leicester. My tale is but be- 
gun. I do most^istrAagly believe that this Tressilian 
has, from the beginning of his moving in her cause, 
been in connivance with herladyship the Countess.' 

* Thou speak'st wild madness, Vamey, wWh the 
sober face of a preacher. Where, or how, could 
they communicate togcther ?* 

* My lord,' said Vamey, ' unfortunately I can she w 
that but too well. It was j ust before the.supplication 
was presented to the Queen, in Tressillan's namę, 

x2 
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that I met him, to my utter astonishment, at the 
postem gate, wl4N^ leads from the demesne at Cum- 
nor*Place.' • 

' Thou meOst him, villain ! and why didst thou not 
6trike him de^d?' esclaimed Leicester. 

^ I drew on him, my lord, and he on ine ; and had 
not my fJDOt slipped, He had not, perhaps, been again 
a stumbling-block in your lordship's path.' 

Leicester seemed struck mute with surprise. At 
length he answered, ' What other evidence hast thou 
of this, Varney, save thine own assertion ? — for, as 
I will punish deeply, I will examine coolly and wa- 
rily. Sacred Heaven ! but no — I will examine cold- 
ly and warily — coldly and warily.' He repeated , 
these words morę than once to hin^self, as if in the 
very sound there was a sedative ąuality ; and again 
compressing his lips, as if he feared some violent 
expression might escape from them, he asked again. 
' What farther proof?' 

* Enough, my lord,' said Varney, * and to spare. I 
would it rested with me alone, for with me it might 
have been silenced for ever. But my servant, Mi- 
chael Lambourne, witnessed the whole, and was, in- 
deed, the means of first introducing Tressilian into 
Cumnor-Piace ; and therefore I took him into my 
service, and retained him in it, though something of 
a debauched fellow, that I might have his tongue al- 
ways under my own command.' He thcn acquaint- 
ed Lord Leicester how easy it was to pj^^ve the cir- 
cumstance of their interview true, by evidence of 
Anthony Poster^ with the corroborative testimooies 
of the various persons at Cumnor, who had heardthe 
wager laid, and had seen Lambourne and Tressilian 
set off together. In the whole narrative, Vamey ha- 
zarded nothing fabulous, excepting that, not indeed 
by direct assertion, but by inference, he led his pa- 
tron to suppose that the interview betwixt Amy and 
Tressilian at Cumnor- Place, had been longer than 
the few minutes to which he was in reality limited. 
^ And wherefore yras 1 not told of ałl this V- said 
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Leicester, sternly. * Why did all of ye— and in 
particular, thou Varney— kcep back from me such 
materiał information V 

* Because, my lord,' replicd Yarney, * the coun- 
tess pretended to Foster and to me, that Tressilian 
had intruded bimself upon her ; and I concluded 
their interview had been in all honour, and that she 
woald ather own time tell itto your lordship. Your 
lordship knows with what unwilling ears we listen 
to evil surmises against those whom we love ; and I 
tbank Heaven, I am no make-bate or informer, to 
be the first to sow theip.' 

' You are but too ready to receive them,however, 
Sir Richard,' replied his patron. ' How know'st 
thou that this. interview was not in all honour, as 
ihou hast said ? Methinks the wife of the Earl of 
Łeicester might speak for a short time with such a 
person as Tressilian, without injury to me, or sus- 
picion to herself.' 

* Questionless, my lord^' answered Vamey ; * had 
I thought otherwise, I had been no keeper of the 
secret. But here lies the rub — Tressilian leaves 
not the. place without establishing a correśpondence 
with a poor man, the landlord of an inn in Cumnor, 
for the purpose of carrying off the lady. He sent 
down an emissary of his whom I trust soon to have 
in right surę keeping under Mervyn's Tower. Kil- 
ligrew and Lambsbey are scouring the country in 
quest of him. The host is rewarded with a ring 
for keeping counsel — ^your lordship may have noted 
it on Tressilian^s hand — here itis. This fellow, 
this agent, makes his way to the place as a pedlar, 
holds conferences with the lady, and they make their 
escape together by night — rob a poor fellow of a 
horse by the way, such was their guilty hastę ; and 

''at length reach this Castle, where the Countess of 
Łeicester finds refuge — I dare noifeay in what place.' 
* Speak, I command thee,' said Leciester ; ' speak, 
while I retain sense enough tp hear thee.' 
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' Since it must be so,' answered Varney, ^ the lady 
reaorted immediately to the apartment of Tressilian, 
where she remained many hours, partly in company 
with him, and partly alone. I told you Tressi- 
lion had a paramóur in his chamber — I little dream* 
edthat paramóur was* 

* Amy, thou would'st say,' answered Leicester ; 
* but it is false, false as the smoke of heli ! Ambi- 
tious she may be — fickle and impatient — 'tis a wo- 
man'3 fault ; but false to me ! — never, never,—- The 
proof— the proof of this V he exclaiined hastily. 

* Carrol, the deputy Marshal, ushered her thither 
])y her own desire, on ^estesday afternoon — Lam- 
bournc and the Warder both found her there at an 
early hour this morning.* 

' Was Tressilian there with her V said Leicester, 
in the same hurried tonę. 

' No, my Lord. You may rcmember,' answered 
Varney, * that he was that night placed with Sir Ni- 
cholas Blount, under arrest.' 

' Did Carrol, or the other fellows, know who she 
was ?' demanded Leicester. 

* No my lord,' replied Varney ; ' Carrol and the 
Warder had never seen thc countess, »and Lam- 
bourne knew her not in het disguise ; but in seeking 
to prevent her leaving;the celi, he obtained posses- 
sion of one of her gloves, which, I think, your lord- 
ship may know.* 

He gave the gloye, which had the Bear and Rag- 
ged Staff, the Earl*s impress, embroidered upon it 
in seed-pearls. 

' I do, I do recognize it,' said Leicester. * They 
Were my own gift. The fellow of it was on the arm 
which she threw this day around my neck J' — He 
spoke this with violent agitation. 

' Your lordship,' said Yarney,,* might yet further 
inąuire of the Wdy herself, respęcting the truth of 
these passaces.' / 
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* It needs not— it needs not,' said the tortured 
£arl ; Mt is written in characters of burning light, as 
if they were branded on my vcry eye-balls ! I see her 
infamy— 'I can see naught else ; and— *gracious Hea- 
ven !-— for this vile woman was I about to commit 
to danger the lives of so many noble fńends— shake 
the foundation of a lawful throne—- carry the sword 
and torch through the bosom of a peaceful land — 
wrong the kind mistress who madę me what I am — 
and would, but for that helUframed marriage, have 
madę me all that man can be ! AU this I was ready 
to do for a woman, who trinkets and traffics with my 
worst foes ! — And thou, viUain, why didst thou not 
speak sooner V 

* My lord,' said Vamey, * a tear from my lady 
would have blotted out all I could have said* Be- 
sides, I had not these proofs until this very mom- 
ing, when Anthony Foster'8 sudden arrival, with 
the examinations and declarations, which he had ex- 
torted from the inn-keeper Gosling, and others, ex- 
plained the matter of her flight from Cumnor- Place, 
and my own researćhes discovered the steps which 
she had taken here.' 

^ Now, may God be praised for the light he has 
given ! so fuli, so satisfactory, that there breathes 
not a man in England who shall cali my proceeding 
rash, or my revenge unjust. — And yet, Vamey, so 
young, so fair, so fawning, and so false ! Hence, then, 
her hatred to thee, my trusty, my well-beloved ser- 
vant, because you withstood her plots, and endan- 
gered her paramour^s life ?' 

' I never gave her any other cause of dislike, my 
lord,' replied Vamey ; * but she knew that my coun- 
cils went directly to diminish her influence with 
your lordship ; and that I was, and have been, ever 
ready to peril my life against your enemies*' 

* It is too, too apparent,' replied Leicester ; ' yet, 
with what an air of magnanimity she extorted me 
to commit my head to the Queen's -mercy, ratber 
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than wear the veil óf falsehood a moment longer ! 
Methinks^ the angel of truth himself can have no 
such tones of high-souled impulse. Can itbe so, 
Varncy ? — Can fal&ehood use thus boldly the łan- 
guage of truth ?— -Can infamy thus assume the guise 
of purity ? — Varney, thou hast been my senrant from 
a cnild — I have raised thee high*— I can raise thee 
higher. Think, think for nie ! Thy brain was ever 
«hrewd and piercing — May she not be innocent? 
Prove her so, and all I have yet done for thee shail 
be nothing — nothing — in comparison óf thy recom- 
pence V 

The agony with which his master spbke, had some 
effect even on thehardened Varney, who,in the midst 
of his ownwicked and ambitious designs,really lored 
his patron as well as such a wretch was capable of 
loving any thing ; but he comfórted himself, and sub- 
dued his self-reproaches with the reflection, that if 
he inflicted upon the £arl sonie immediate and tran* 
sitory pain, it was in order to pave his way to the 
throne, which, were this marria^e dissolyed by death 
or otherwise, he deemed Elizabeth would willingly 
share with his benefactor. He, therefore, persevered 
in his diabolical policy ; and, after a moment^s cón- 
sideration, answered the anxious ąueries of the 
£arl with a melancholy look, as if he had in vain 
sought some exculpation for the Countess ; then sud- 
denly raising his head, he said, with an expression 
of hope, which instantly commUnicated itself to the 
countenance of his patron — * Yet wherefore, if guiUy, 
should she have perilled herself by coming hither ? 
Why not rather have fled to her father's or else- 
where ? — though that, indeed, might have interfered 
with her desire to be acknowledged as Countess of 
Leicester.' 

' True, true, true ?' exclaimed Łeicester, his tran- 
sient gleam of hope giving way to the utmost bit- 
temess of feeling and expression ; ' thou art not fit 
to fathom a woman^s depth of wit, Yamey. I sec 
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it alL She would not quit the estate and tide of the 
wittol who had wedded her, Ay, and if in my mad- 
ness I had started into rebelUon^ or if the angry 
Queen had taken my head, as she this morning threa- 
tened^ the wealthy dower, whicb kiw would have as- 
signed to the Countess Dowager of Łeicester, had 
been no bad wind-fall to the beggarly Tressiłian. 
Weil might she goad me on to danger, which could 
not end otherwise than profitable to her. — Speak not 
for her^ y araey ! I will have her blood !' 

* My lord,' replied Varney, ' the wildnesa of yout 
distress breaks forth in the wildness of your lan- 
guage.' 

^ I say, speak not for her,' replied Łeicester;^ she 
has dishonoured me-— she would have murthered- 
me— -all ties are burst betweeu us« She shall die the 
death of a traitress and adukress, well merited both 
by the laws of God and mian ! And— what is this 
casket,' he said, ^ which was even now thrust into 
my hand by a boy, witb the desire I would convey 
it to Tressiłian, as he could not give it to the Count- 
ess? By Heaven! the words surprised me as he 
spoke them, thóugh other matters chased them from 
my brain ; but now they return with double force.-^ 
It is her casket of jewels !— Force it open, Varney : 
force the hinges open with thy poniard.' 

She refused the aid of my dagger once, thought 
Yarney, as he unsheathed the weapon, to cut the 
strtng whieh bound a letter, but now it shall work a 
mightier ministry in her fortunes. 

With this refiection, by using the three-cornered 
stilettx>-blade as a wedge, hefbrced open the slender 
silver hinges of the casket. The Earl no so<xier saw 
them give \yay, then he snatched the casket from Sir 
Richard's hand wrenched ofF the cover, and tearing 
out the splendid contents, flung them on the floor in 
a. transport of ragę, while he eagerly searched for 
some letter or bilLet, which sfaouldmake the fancied 
guilt of his Innocent Countess yet m"bre apparent. 
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Then stamping furiously on the gems, he exclaiined^ 
VThus I annihilate the miserable toys for which thou 
hast sold thyself, body and soul, consigned thyself 
to an early and timeless death, and me to misery and 
remorse for ever! — Tell me not of forgiveness, 
Vamey — She is doomed !' 

So saying, he left the room, and rushed into aii 
adjacent closet, the door of which he locked and 
bolted. 

Yamey looked after him| while something of a 
morę human feeling seemed to contend with his ha- 
bitual sneer. ^ I am sorry for his weakness,' he said^ 
^ but love has madę him a child* He throws down 
and treads on these costly toys — ^with the same ve- 
hemence would he dash to pieces this trailest toy of 
all, of which he used to rave so fondly. But that 
taste also will be forgotten when its object is no 
morę. Weil, he has no eye to value things as they 
deserve, and that naturę has given to Vamey. When 
Łeicester shall be a sovereign, he will think as lit* 
tle of the gales of passion, through which he gained 
that royal port, as ever did sailor in harbour, of the 
perils of a voyage. Bui these tell-tale articles must 
not remain here — ^they are rather too rich vails for 
the drudges w ho dress the chambeń 

While Varney was employed in gathering toge- 
ther and putting them into a secret drawer of a cabi- 
net that chanced to be open, he saw the door of Łei- 
ce8ter's closet open, the tapestry pushed aside, and 
(he Earl's face thrust out, but with eyęs so dead, 
and lips and cheeks so bloodless and pale, that he 
started at the sudden change* No sooner did his 
eyes encounter the £arl's than the latter withdrew 
his head, and shut the door of the closet. This ma- 
noeuvre Łeicester repeated twice, without speaking 
a word, so that Varney began to doubt whether his 
brain was, not actually aifected by his mental agony. 
The third time, however, he beckoned, and Yamey 
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obeyed the signal. When he entered, he soon found 
his patron's perturbation was not caused by insanity, 
but by the fellness of purpose which he entertained, 
contending with various contrary passions. They 
passed a fuli hour in close consultation; after which 
the Earl of Leicester with an incredible exertion, 
dressed himself, and went to attend his royal guest. 
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You hftve displaced the mirtb, broke the good meetiirg 
lYith most admired disorder. 

J^facbeth, 



li^ was afterwards remembered, that during the 
banąuets and revels Mrhich occupied the remainder 
of this eventful day, the bearing of Leicester and 
of Varncy were totally different from their usual 
(lemeanour. Sir Richard Yamey had been held 
rather a man of council and of action, than a vo- 
tary of pleasure, . Business, whether civil or mili- 
tary, seemed always to be his propcr sphere ; and 
while in festivals and revel£, although he well un- 
derstood how to trick them up and present them^ 
his own part was that of a merę spectator ; or if he 
exerci8ed his wit, it was in a rough, caustic, and 
severe nnanner, rather as if he scoffed at the exhi- 
bition and the guests, than shared the common 
pleasure^ 

But upon the present day his character seem- 
ed changed. He mised among the younger cour* 
tiers and ladies, and appeared for the moment to 
be actuated by a spirit of light-hearted gayety, 
which rendered him a match for the liveliest. 
Those who had looked upon him as a man given 
up to graver and morę ambitious pursiuts, a bit- 
ter sneerer and passer of sarcasms at the expens« 
of those, who, taking life as tfeey find łt, were 
disposed to snatch at each pastime it presents, 
now perceived with astonishment that his wit 
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could carry as smooth an edge as their ówn, his 
laugh be as lively, and his brow as unclouded. By 
what art of damnable hypocrisy he could draw this 
veil of gayety ovęr the black thoughts of one of the 
worst of human bosoms, must remain unintelligible 
to all but his compeera, if any such ever existed ; 
but he was a man of extraordinary po wers, and 
those powers were unhappily dedicated in all their 
energ)' to the very worst of purposes^ 

It was entirely different with Leicester. How- 
ever habituated his mind usually was to play the 
part of a good courtier and appear gay, assiduous, 
and free irom all care biit that of enhancing the 
pleasure of the moment, while his bosom internally 
throbbed with the pangs of unsatisfied ambition, 
jealousy, or resentment, his heart had now a yet 
morę dreadful guesti whose workings could not be 
overshadowed or suppressed ; and you might 
read in hi^ yac^nt eye and trou|]»led brow, that 
"his thoughts were far absent from the scenes in 
which he was compelliug himself to play a part. 
He looks^d, moved, and spoke, as if by a succes- 
fiion of continued eiForts ; and it seemed as if his 
will had in some degree lost the promptitude of 
command over the acute mind and goodly form of 
which it was the regent* His actions and gestures, 
ij3stead of appearing the conseąuence of simple vo- 
lition, seemed, like those of an automaton, to wait 
the revolution of some internal machinery ere they 
could be performed ; and his words fell from him 
piece-meal, interrupted, as if he had first to think 
what he was to say, then how it was to be said* 
and as if, after all, it was only by an eflfort of con- 
tinued attention that he completed a sentence with- 
out forgetting both the one and the other. 

l^he. singular effects which these distractions of 
mind produced upon the behaviour and conversa- 
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• 
tion of the most accompltshed courtier of England, 
as they were visible to the lowest and dullest meni- 
al who approached his person, could not escape the 
notice of the most' iritelligent princess of the age* 
Nor is there the least doubt^ that the alternate neg- 
ligence and irregularity of his nianner, would have 
called down Eliżabeth's severe displeasure on the 
Earl of Leicester, had it not occurred to her to ac- 
count for it, by supposing that the apprehension of 
that displeasure which she had expressed towards 
him with such vivacity that very morning, was 
dwelling upon the spirits of her favourite, and, spite 
of his eiForts to the eontrary, distracted the usual 
graceful tenor of his mień, and the charms of his 
conversation« When this idea, so flattering to fe- 
male vanity, had once obtained possession of her. 
mind, it proved a fuli and satisfactory apology for 
the numerous errors and mistakes of the Earl of 
Leicester ; and the watchful circle around observed 
with astonishment, that instead of resenting his re- 
peated negligence and want of even ordinary atten* 
tion, (although these were points on which she was 
usually extremely rigorous,) the Queen sought, on 
the eontrary, to aiFord him time and means to re- 
coUect himself, and deigned to assist him in doing 
so, with an indulgence which seemed altogether 
inconsistent with her usual character. It was elear, 
however, that this could not> last much longer, 
and that Elizabeth must iinally put another and 
morę severe construction on Leicester's uncour- 
teous conduct, whert the Earl was summoned by 
Vamey to speak with him in a differcnt apart- 
nient. 

After having had the message twice delivered 
to him, he rosę, and was about to withdraw, as 
it were, by instinct — ^then stopped, and turning 
round, entreated permission of the Queen to absent 
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himself for a brief space upon matters of pressing 
importance. 

< Go, my lord,' said the Qaeen ; * we are aware 
our presence must occasion stidden and unex- 
pected occurrences, which reąuire to be provided 
for on the instant. Yet, my iord, as you would ' 
have us beiieve ourself your welcome and honoured 
guest, we entreat you to think less of our good 
cheer^ and favour us with roore of your good coun-i 
tenance than we have this day enjoyed : for whether 
prince or peasant be the guest, the welcocne of the 
host will always be the better part of the en* 
tertatoment. Go my lord ; and we trust to see 
yeu return with an uuwrinkled brow, and those irec 
thoughts which you are wont to have at the dispo- 
sal of your friends.' 

Leicester only bowed Iow in answer to this re- 
buke and retired. At the door of the apartment he 
was met by Varney, who cageriy drew him apart 
and whispered iu his ear, ^ AU is well !* 

^ Has Masters seen her V said the EarL 

^ He has my lord ; and as she would neither 
answer his ąueries, nor allege any reason for her 
refusal, he will give fuli testimony that she la- 
bours under a mental disordcr, and may be best 
committed to the charge of her friends. The op- 
portunity is therefore free, to remove her as we 
propoaed.' 

* But Tressilian V said Leicester. 

* He will not know of her departure for some 
time,' replied Yarney; ^it shall take place this 
very evening, and to^morrow he shall be cared 
for/ 

* No, by my soul/ ans^rered Leicester ; ^ I wiil 
take Y engeance on łiim with minę own hand I' 

^ You my lord, and on so inconsiderabk a 
man ag Tressilian 1-^No, my lord, be hatk long 
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wished to visit foreign parts. Let me care for 
him— I will take care he retums not hither to tell 
tales.' 

* Not so, by Heaven, Vamey !' exclaimed Leices- 
ter.i— ^ Inconsi.derable do you cali an enemy that hath 
had po wer to woand me so deeply, that my whole 
after life mu8t be one scenę of remorse and misery I 
—No; rather than forego the right of doing^my- 
self justice with my owri hand on that accursed vil- 
lain, I will unfold the whole truth at £lizabeth's 
footstool, and let her vengeance descend at once 
on them and on myself/ 

Varney sa\^ with great alarm that his lord was 
wrought up to such a pitch of agttation, that if 
he gave not way to him, he was perfecdy capable 
of adopting the desperate resolution which he had 
announced, and which was instant ruin to all the 
schemes of ambition which Varney had formed 
for his patron and for himself. But his ragę seem- 
ed at once uncontrollable and deeply conccntrated ; 
and while he «poke, his eyes shot fire, his yoice 
trembled with excess of passion, and the light 
foam stood on his lip. ' 

His confident madę a bold and successful effort 
to obtain the mastery of him, even in- this hour of 
emotion— ' My lord/ he said, leading him to a mir- 
ror, ' behold your reflection in that glass, and think 
if these agitated, features belong to one who, in a 
condition so extreme, is capable of forming a reso- 
lution for himself.' • 

* What then, would'st thou make me ?' said 
JLeicester, struck at the change in his own phy- 
siocnomy, though offended at the freedom widi 
which Varney madę the appeal. * Am I to be 
thy ward, thy vassal, the servant and -subject of my 
eeryant ?' 

* No, my lord,' said Varney, firmly, * but 
master of yourself, and of your own passiou. My 
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lord, I, your born servant, shame to see hoW 
pooriy you bear yourself in the storm of passion* 
Go to Elizabeth's fcet, confess your marriage — 
impeach your wife and her paramour of adul- 
tery— and avow yourself, amongst all your peers, 
the wittol who married a country gitl, and was 
cozened by her and her book-learned gąllanh— ^ 
Go, my lord — but first take farewell of Richard 
Varney, with ^ all the benefits you ever confcrred > 
on him. He seryed the noble, the lofty, the high^- 
minded Leicester, and was morę proud of de- 
pending on him, than he would be of command- 
ing thousands. But the abject lord who stoops 
to every adyerse circumstanc«, whose judicious 
resolves are scattered like chafF before eyerj^ wind 
of passion, him Richard Varney serves not. He 
18 as much above him in constancy. of mind, aa 
beneath him in rank and fortunę.' 

Vamey spoke thus without hypocrisy, for, 
though the firmness of mind which he boasted 
was hardness and impenetrability, yet he actually 
felt the ascendancy which he vaunted ; while the 
interest which he actually felt in the fortunes pf 
Leicester, gave unusual emotion to his voice and 
manner. 

Leicester was oyerpowered by his assumed su- 
peridrity ; it seemed to the unfortunate Earl as if 
his last friend was about to abandon him* He 
stretcKed his hand towards Varney, as he uttcred 
the words, * Do not leave me— What would'st thou 
have me do ?' 

' Be thyself, my noble master,* said Yarney^ 
touching the Earl's hand with his lips, aftcr hav- 
ing respectfuUy grasped it iu his own ! * be your- 
self superior to those storms of passion which 
wreck inferior minds. Are you the first who haś 
foeen cheated in love ? The first whom a vain and 
licentious woman has cheated into an afiibction 
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which she has afterwards scome4 and misused? 
And will you sufFer yourself to be driven fran- 
tic, because you ha\% not been wiser than the 
wisest men whom the world has seen ? Let her 
be as if she had not been*-*let her pass from your 
memory, as unworthy oł* ever ha3ring held a place 
there. — Let your strong resolve of this morning, 
which I have both courage and zeal enough to 
execute, be like the fiat of a superior being, a pas* 
sionless act of jtistice. She hath deserved death 
—■let her die.' . " 

While he was speaking, the Earl held his hand 
fast, compressed his lips bard and routid, as if he 
laboured to catch from Yarney a portion of the 
hard, ruthless, and dispassionate firmness which 
he recommended. When he was silent^ the Earl 
still continued to grasp his hand, untily with an 
effort at calm decision, he was abłe to articulate, 
* Be it so — she dies ! — But one tear might be per- 
mitted.' 

* Not one, my lord,' interrupted Varney, tvho 
saw by the quivering eye and convulsed cheek of 
his patron, that he was about to give way to a 
burst of emotion,-Ł-* Not a tear — the time permits 
it not — Tressilian must be thought of * 

* That indeed is a name,' said the Earl, * to con- 
vert tears into blood. Yarney, I have thought on 
this', and I have determined — neither entreaty nor 
argument shijll movc me~Tresilian shall be my 
own vxctim/ ♦ 

^ It is madness tay lord ; but you ar^; too 
mighty for me to bar your way to your revenge, 
Yet resolve at least to choose fitting time and op- 
portunity, and to forbear him until those shaii 
be' 

*Thoushalt order me in what thou wilt,' said 
Leicester, * only thwart me not in this.' 

' Thcn, my 'lord,' said Yarney, * I first re- 
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quest of you to lay aside the wild, suspected, and 
Kalf-frenzied demeanour, which hath this day drawn 
the eyes of all the court upon you ; and which, but 
for the Q,ueen's partial indulgence, which she hath 
extended tówards you in a degree far beyond her 
naturę, she had never given you the opportunity to 
atone for.' 

* Have I indeed been so negligent V said Leices- 
ter, as one wakes from a dream ; * I thought I had 
coloured it well ; but fear nothing, my mind is now 
cased— -1 ana calm — My horoscope shall be ful- 
fiUed; and that it may be fulHlled, I will tax to 
the highest every faculty of my mind. Fear me 
lot, I say— I will to the Q.ueen instantly — not 
hine own looks and language shall be morę im- 
>enetrable than minę. Hast thou aught else to 
ay?' 

' I must crave your signet-ring,' said Varney, 
javely, * in token to those of your servantś whom 
'. must employ, I possess your fuli authority in com- 
aanding their aid.' 

Leicester drew oflFthe signet-ring, which he com- 
nonly used, and gave it to Vamey with a hag- 
;ard and stem expre8sion of countenance, adding 
►nly, in a Iow half-whispered tonę, but with ter- 
ific emphasis, the words, * What thou doest, do 
[uickly.* 

■ Some anxiety and wonder took place, mean • 
vhile, in the presence-hall at the prolonged ab- 
encc of the noble Lord of the Castle, and.great 
iras the delight of his friends, when they saw him 
jnter as a man from whose bosom, to all human 
.eeming, a weight of care had been just removed. 
\mply did Leicester that day redeem the pledge 
le had given to Vamey, who soon saw himself 
lo longer under the necessily of maintaining a 
:haracter so difFerent from his own, as that which 
le assumed. in the earlicr part of the dac^^ ^^^ 
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gradually rclaped into the same crave, shrewd, 
caustic observc;r of conversation and mcident^ which 
constituted his usual part in society. 

With Elizabeth, Lcicester played hu gamę as 
one to whom her nataral strength of talent, and 
her weakness in one or two particular points wcre 
well known. He was too wary to exchange on a 
sudden, the sullen personage which he had play- 
ed before he retired with Vaniey ; but on ^ 
proaching her, it seemed softened into a melan- 
choly, which had a touch of tenderness in it, and 
which, in the course of conversing with Eliza- 
beth, and as she dropped in compassion one mark 
of favour after another to console him, passed I 
into a flow of alfectionate gallantry, the most 1 
assiduous, the most delicate, the most insinua- '' 
ting, yet at the same time the most respectful, 
with which a Q.ueen was ever addressed by a sub- 
|ect« Elizabeth listened, as in a sort of enchant- 
ment; her jealousy of power was lulled asleep; 
her resolution to forsake all social or domestic 
ties, and dedicate herself exclusively to the care 
of her people, began to be shakeo, and once morę 
the star of Dudley culminated in the CQurt-hon« 
zon. 

But Leicester did not enjoy this triumph over 
naturę, and over conscience, without its being 
embittered to him, not only by the internal rebeU 
lion of his feciings against the violence which hc 
cxercised over them, but by many accidental cir- 
cumstances, which in the course pf the banquet, 
and the subsc^ąuent amusements of the evening, 
jarrcd upon that nerve, the least vibration of whidi 
was agony. They were, for example, in the grcat 
hall, after having left the banąuetiing-room, await* 
ing the appearance of a splendid masque, which 
was the expected entertainment of this eveniog, 
when the Queen interrupted a wild catieer of wit, 
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rhtcłi the Eail of Leicester was running ugainst 
^ord Willoughby, RaieigK, and same other cour- 
icra, by saying— * We "wili inpeach you of high 
rcasoOi my k>rd^ if you proceed in cfats attempt 
) słay us with łaoghten Aad herc cptnes a thiBg 
lay make us ałl grav3e at his {ileasure, our łcarned 
hy^ician Mastera, ^mói news bdike of our poor 
iip^iiaiit Łady Vamey-^imy, my lotrd, we will not 
av>o jrou leave us, for this being a dispute betwaxt 
aarried petson^ w« do tiot hood our «xpeiience 
>eep eaóugh to decide ^ereocii, witbout good coun? 
eL^^How oow, Mastera, wfaat think^st thou of the 
tio*away brideT 

Tfae smile with which J^icester had been speak* 
]g, when the Queen interrupted him^ remained ar- 
MeA on his lips as if It iiad been carred there by 
le chisel of Mwcfaad A«^o, or of Chauntrey,and 
t Itstetied to the speech of the physician, widi the 
iiv»e iiiimaveable cast of oountenance. 
* The lady Yamcy, gradous Sovereign,' said 
fmaters, < is sulłei^, and would hołd łittle con^ 
:rence with me touching the state of her heałdi, 
ilking wiłdly df being «oon to plead her own cause 
efore your own presence, aiad of answering no 
leaner per9on's ła^uirieSk' 

** NoW) the hea^^tiU^s fonefend V said the Quecii; 
we hav« aiready saffered £pom the misoonstruc- 
rcMs and broik widch aeeni to foHow dits poor 
p*in«8ick lady wherever afae come&«^Think you 
Qt ao, my lord V ahe added^ appealing to Leices* 
rr^ willh something in ber look tfaat indicated re- 
ret, ev«i tenderly espressed, for their disagree* 
scnt of that moniing. JLeicester conopełłed hun- 
elf to bow Iow. The utmost fcxrce he coułd esert, 
ras fttadeąoate to expres8 in words his acąuiescence 
a the Ooeen^s sentime>nt« 

*You arc vindictive,' she said, * my ^ lord; 
»ttt we will fiad time and place to punish you 
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But ottce morę to this same trouUe-mirth, this Lady 
Varney— What of her health, Masters V 

* She is sullen, madam, as I already said,' repUed 
Masters, ^ and refuses to answer interrogatories, or 
be amenable to the authority of the mediciner. I 
conceive her to be possessed with a delirium, 
which I incline to term rather hypochondria than 
phrenesis ; and I think she were best cared £br by 
her husband in his own house, and removed from 
all this bustle of pageants, which disturbs her weak 
brain with the most fantastic phantoms. She drops 
hints as if she were some great person in disguise- 
some Countess or Princess pęrchance«^ God help 
them, such are the hallucinations of these infirm 
persons.* 

* Nay, then,' said the Queen, * away with ber 
with all speed. Let Vamey care for her widi fit- 
ting humanity ; but let them rid the Castle of her 
forthwith. — She will think herself lady of all, I 
warrant you. It is pity so fair a form, howerer, 
śhould have an infirm understanding.— -What thinl 
you, my lord ?* 

*• It is pity indeed,^ said the Earl; repeating the 
words like a task which was set him. 

^ But perhaps,' said Elizabeth, ' you da not 
join with us in our opinion of her beauty ; and in- 
deed we have known men prefer a statelier and 
morę Juno like form, to that drooping frag^e shape, 
that hung its bead, like a broken bly. Ay, men 
are tyrants, my lord, who esteem the animation 
of strife above the triumph of an unresisting con« 
ąuest, and like sturdy champions, love best those 
women who can wagę contest^with them* I could 
think with you, that givc my lord of Leicester 
such a piece of painted wax for a bride, he would 
have wished her dead ere the end of the honey 
moon.' 

As she said this, she looked on Leicester so ex* 
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pressirely, that, while his heart revolted against 
the agregious falsehood, he did himself so much 
violence as to reply in a whisper, that Leicester's 
lovę was morę lowly than her majesty deemed, 
aince it was settled where he could never com- 
mand, bu i: must ever obey. 

The Queen blushed, and bid him be silent; 
yet looked as if she expected'that he woiild not 
obey her commands. But at that moment the 
flourish of trumpets and kettle-drums from a high 
balcony which overlooked the hall, announced the 
entrance of the masąuers, and relieved Leicester 
from the horrible state of constraintanddissimu- 
lation in which the result of his own duplicity had 
placed him. 

The masąue which entered consisted of four 
separate bands, which followed each other at brief 
intervals, each consisting of six principal persons 
and as many torch-bearers, and each representing 
one of the various nations by which England had 
at different times been occupied. 

The aboriginal Britons^ who first entered, were 
preceded by two ancient Druids, whose hoary hair 
was crowned with a chaplet of oak, and who borę 
in their hands branches of misletoe. Themasąuers 
who foUowed these venerable figures were suc- 
ceeded by two bards, arrayed in white, and bear- 
ing harps, which they occasionally touched, sing- 
ing at the same time certain stanzas of an ancient 
hymn tó Belus, or the Sun. The aboriginal Bri* 
tons had been selected from amongst the tallest 
aind most robust young gentlemen in attendance 
on the court. Their masks were accoromodated 
with long shaggy beards and hair; their vcst- 
ments were of the hides of wolves and bears, 
włule their legs, arms, and the upper part of their 
bodies, being sheathed in flesh-coloured silk, on 
which were traced in grotesąue lines representa- 

vox. II. '^ 
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tions of the heavenly bodies and of animals and 
other terrestrial objects, gave them the lively ap- 
pearance of our painted ancestors, whose freedom 
was first entrenched upon by the Romans. 

The sons of Romę, who came to civilize as well 
as to conąuer, were ncxt produced before the 
princely assembly; and the manager of the revel^ 
nad correctly imitated the high crest and militaiy 
habits of that celebrated people, accommodating 
them with the light yet strong buckler, and the 
shorttwo-edged sword, the use of which had madę 
them yictors of the world. The Roman eagles 
were borne before them by two standard-bearcrs, 
who recited a hymn to Mars, and the classical 
warriors followed with the grave and haughty step 
of men who aspired at universal conquest. 

The- third quadrile reprcsented the Saxon8, 
dad in the bear-skins which they had brougbt 
with them 'from the German forests, and bearing 
in their hands the redoubtable battle»axes which 
madę such havoc among the natives of Britain. 
They were preceded by two Scalds, who chauhted 
the praises of Odin. 

Last came the knightly Normans, in their mail 
shjrts and hoods of steel, with all the panoply of 
chivah-y, and marshalled by two minstrels, who 
simg of war and ladies' love. 

These four bands entered the spacious hall with 
the utmost order, a short pause being madę, that 
the spectators might satisfy their curiosity as to 
each ąuadrile before the appearance of the next. 
They then marched completely round the hall 
in order the morę fully to display themselves, and 
at length ranging their torch-bearers behind them; 
drew up m their four several ranks, gn opposite 
sides of the hall, the Romans opposite to the Bri- 
tons, and the Saxons to the Normans, and look- 
ed on each other witVv eve^ oC wonder, which pre- 
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also expressed by menacing gestures. At the 
burst Ol a strain of martial musie from the gal- 
leries, tbey drew their swords on all sides, andi ad- 
vanced against each other in the measured steps 
of a sort of Phyrric or military dance, clashing 
their swords against their adversaries' shields, 
and clattering them against their blades as they 
past each other in the progress of the dance. It 
was a very pleasant spectacle to see how the va-' 
rious bands, prcserving regularity amid motions 
which seemed to be totally irregular, mixed to- 
gether, and then disengaging themselves, resumed 
€ach his own original rank as the musie varied. 

In this symbolical dance was represented the 
conflicts which had taken place amongst the va- 
rious nations which had aneiently visited Britain. 

At length, after many mazy evolutions, which 
^^orded great pleasure to the spectators, the 
sound of a loud-voiced trumpet was heard, as if 
it blev/ for instant battle, or for vietory won. The 
masquers instandy eeased their mimie strife, and 
coUecting themselves under their original leaders, 
or presenters, for such was the appropriate phrase, 
seemed to share the anxious expectation which 
the spectators experienced conceming what was 
next to appear. 

The doors of the hall were thrown wide, and 
no less a person entered than the fiend-bom 
Merlin, dressed in a strange and mystical attire, 
suited to his ambiguous birth and magical power. 
About him and behind him fluttered or gambol- 
łed many extraordinary forms, intended to repre- 
sent the spirits who waited to do hi:s powerful 
bidding; and so much did this part of the page- 
ant interest the menials and others of the lower 
class then in the Castle, that many of them forgot 
even the reverence due to the Queen's presence 
so far as to thrust themselves into the lower ijart 
q{ the hall to witness this part ol ^^ ^^y^^^w^^^.- 
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tion. The Earl of Leicester, seeing his officers 
had some diflficulty torepel these intruders, with- 
out morę disturbance Ąan was fitting where thc 
Queen was in presence, arose himself and went to 
the bottom of the hall, Elizabeth at the same time, 
with her usual feeling for the common people, re- 
questing that they might be permitted to remaitt 
undisturbed to witness the pageant. . Leicester 
went under this pretext, but his real motive was 
to gain a moment to himself, and to relieve his 
mind, were it but for one instant, from the dread- 
ful task of hiding, under the guise of gaiety and 
gallantry, the lacerating pangs of shame, anger, 
remorse, and thirst for vengeance. He imposed 
silence by his look and sign upon the vulgarcrowd, 
at the lower end of the apartment; but, instead 
of instantly returning to wait on her Majesty, 
he wrapped his cloak around him, and mixing 
with thc crowd, stood in sonie degree an undis- 
tinguished spectator of theprogress of themasque. 

Merlin havmg eotered and advanced into thc 
midst of the hall, summoned the presenters of tha 
contending bands around him by a wave of his 
magical rod, and announced to them, in a poeti* 
cal speech, diat the Isle of Britain was now com- 
jnanded by a Royal maiden, to whom it was the 
will of fate that they should all do homage, and 
request of her to pronounce on their various pre- 
tensions, which they set forth to be esteemed each 
the pre-eminent stock, from which the present 
natives, the happj^ subjects of that angelical Prin- 
cess, derived their lineage. 

In obedience to this mandate, the bands, each 
mpving to solemn musie, passedin succession be- 
fore Elizabeth; doing her as they passed, each 
after the fashion of the people whom they repre- 
sented, the lowest and most devotional homage, 
which she retumed with the same gracious cour- 
tesy which had marked her wholfe conduct sińce 



bhe came to Kenilworth. The presentcrs óf the 
several masąues or ąuadriles, then alledged, each 
in behalf of his own troop, the reasons whłch he 
had for claiming pre-eminence over the rest; and 
when they had been all heard in turn, she re- 
turned them this gracious answer, "That she 
was sorry she was not better ąualified to decide 
upon the doubtful ąuestion which had been pro- 

Sounded to her by the direction of the famous 
lerłin, but that it seemed to her that no single 
one of these celebrated nations could claim pre- 
eminence over the others, as having most contri- 
buted to form the Englishman of her own time, 
who seemed to her to derive from each of them 
some worthy attribute of his character. Thus, 
the Englishman had from his ancient Briton his 
bold and tameless spirit of freedom,-*from the 
Roman his disciplined courage in war, with his 
love of letters and civilization in time of peace,— 
from the Saxon his wise and eąuitable laws, and 
from the chivalrous Norman his love of honóur 
and courtesy, with his generous desire foV glory.'^ 
' Merlin answered with readiness, that it did in- 
deed reąuire that so many choice qualities should 
meet in the English, as might render them in some 
measure the muster of the perfections ofother na- 
tions, sińce that alone could render them in somę 
degree deserving'of the blessings they enjoycd 
under the reign of England*s Elizabeth. 

The musie then sounded, and the ąuadriles, 
together with Merlin and his assistants, had be- 
gun to remove from the crowded hall, when 
Leicester, who was, as we have mentioned, sta- 
tioned for the moment near the bottom of the 
hall, and conseąuently engaged in 5ome degree 
in the crowd, felt himself puUed by the cloak,, 
while a voice whispered in his ear, " I do desire 
some instant conference with you." 

z2 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

(I Oow i8't with nie» when every noise appals ine^* 

•* I DEsiRE some conference with you." The 
words were aimple in themselyes, but Lord Lei- 
cester was in that alarmed, and feverish state of 
mind, when the most ordinary occurrences seem 
fraught with alarming import; and he tumed 
hastily round to suryey the person by whom 
they nad been spoken. There was nothing re- 
markable in the speaker^s appearance, wbich eon- 
sisted of a black silk doublet and sbort mantle^ 
with a black yizard on his face; for it appeared 
he had been among the crowd of masks who 
had thronged into the hall in the rfttinue of Mer- 
lin, though he did not wear any of the extraya- 
ąant disguises by which most of them were dis- 
tinguished. 

** Who are you, or what do you want with 
tne?^* said Łeicester, not without betraying, by 
his accents, the hurried state.of his spirits. 

" No evil, my lord," answered the mask, ** but 
much good and honour, if you will righdy un- 
derstand my purpose. But I must speak with 
you morę priyately.'* 

** I can speak with no nameless stranger,** an- 
swered Leicester, dreading he knew not precisely 
what from the reąuest of the stranger; " and 
those who are known to me, must seek another 
and a fitter time to ask an interyiew." 

He would have hurried away, but the n\g8k 
ańW detained him. 
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** Those who talk to your lordsbip of what 
your own honour demands, have a right over your 
time, whątever occupations you may lay aside in 
order to indulge them." 

" How! my honour? Who dare impeach it?" 
said Leicester. 

** Your own conduct alone can fumi$h grounds 
for accusing it, my lord, and it is that topie on 
which I would speak with you." 

'* You are inRolent," said Leicester, " and abuse 
the hospitable license of the time, which prevents 
me from having you punished. I demand your 
name?" 

*' Edmund Tressilian of Comwall," answered 
the mask. ** My tongue has becn bound by a 
promise for four-and-twenty hours,— the space is 
passed, — I now speak, and do your lordship the 
justice to address myself first to you." 

The thrill of astonishment which had pene- 
trated to Leice8ter's very heart, at hearing the 
voice of the man he most detested, and by whom 
he conceived himsćlf so deeply injured, pro- 
DOuncing his hated name so close to his car, at 
first rendered him immoveable, but instantly gave 
way to such a thirst for revenge as the pilgrim in 
the desart feels for the water-brooks. He had 
but scnse and 8elf-govemment cnough left to 
prevent his stabbing to the heart the audacious 
villain, who, after the ruin he had brought upon 
him, dared, with such unmoved assurance, thus 
to practise upon him f urther. Determined to sup- 
press for the moment every symptom of agitation, 
in order to perceive the fuli scope of Tressilian*s 
purpose, as well as to secure his own vengeance, 
ne answered in a tonę so altered by restrained 
passton as scarce to be intelligible, — ^^ And what 
does Mr. Edmund Tressilian reąuire at my 
band?" 
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" Justłce, my lord," answered Tressiiian, calm- 
ly but firmly. 

" Justice," said Leicester, " all men are en- 
titled to — You, Master Tressilian, are peculiarly^ 
so, and be assured you shall have it." 

" I expect nothing less from your nobleness," 
answered Tressilian; " but time presses, and I 
must speak with you to-night — May I wait on 
you in your chamber?" 

" No,** answered Leicester, stemly, " not un- 
der a roof, and that roof minę own — ^We will 
meet under the free cope of . heaven." 

" You are discomposed or displeased, my lord^" 
replied Tressilian; " yet there is no occasion for 
distemperature. The place is equal to me, so you 
allow me one half hour of your time unintemipt- 
ed." 

" A shorter time will, I trust, suffice,'' answer- 
ed Leicester — ^^ Meet me in the Pleasance, when 
the Queen has retired to her chamber." 

"Ehough," said Tressilian, and withdrew, 
while a sort of rapture seemed for the moment 
to occupy the mind of Leicester. 

" Heaven," he said, " is at last fayourable to 
me, and has put within my reach the wretch who 
has branded me with this deep ignominy— ^who 
has inflicted on me this cruel agony, I will blame 
fate no morę, sińce I am afForded the means of 
tracing the wiles by which he means still farther 
to practise on me, and then at once.convicting and 
punishing his yillainy. To my task — ^to my task 
—I will not sink under it now, sińce midnight, at 
farthest, will bring me vengeance." 

While these reflections thronged through Lei- 

cester's mind, he again madę his way through the 

obseąuious crowd, which divided to give him 

passage, and resumed his place, eńvied and ad- 

jmired, beside the cei^on oi\C\^ S^Ntx^v^. But, 
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could tfae bosom of him whom they universally 
ciivied, have been laid open before the inhabi- 
tants of that crowded hall, with all its dark 
thoughts of guilty ambition, blighted affection, 
deep Tengeance, and conscious sense of meditat- 
ed cruelty, crossing each other like spectres in 
the circle of some foul enchantress; who, from 
the most ambitious noble in the courdy circle, 
down to the most wretched menial, who lived by 
shifting of trenchers, would have deserved to 
change characters with the favourite of Elizabeth, 
and the Lord of Kenilworth. 

New to^tures aw&ited him so soon as he had 
rejoined Elizabedi. 

" You come in time, my lord," she said, " to 
decide a dispute between us ladies. Herę has 
Sir Richard Varpey asked our permission to de- 
part from the Castle to-night, or, at farthest, 
very early to-morrow, with his infirm lady, hav- 
ing, as he tells us, your lordship's consent to 
his absence, so he can obtain ours. Certes, we 
hstve no will to withhold him from the affection- 
ate charge of this poor young person — ^but you 
are to know, that Sir Richard Vamey hath this 
day shown himself so much captivated with these 
ladies of ours, that here is Rutland says, hewill 
carry his poor insane wife no farther than the 
lakę, plunge her in, to tenant the ery stal pala ces 
that the cnchanted nymph told us of, and return 
a joUy widower, to dry his t^ ars, and to make up 
the loss among our tram. How say you, my lord? 
—We have seen him under two or three difFerent 
guises— you know what are his other attributes 
-^tb ink you he is capable of playing his lady such 
a knave's trick?" 

Leicester was confounded,^ but the danger was 
urgent, and a reply absolutely necessary, " The 
kidies," he said, " think too Ugbtl^ oi o\w: ^^ >iw£\x 
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own sex, in supposing she could deserve such a 
fate, or too ill of ours, to think it could be inflict- 
ed otherwise," . . 

" Hear him, my ladies, said Elizabeth; " like 
|ill his sex he would excuse their cruelty by im- I 
puting fickleness to us." ■ 

" Say not ttó, madam,'' replied the Earl; " we 
say that meaner women, like thie lesser lights of 
heaven, have. revolutions and phases, but who 
shall impute mutability to the sun or to Eliza- 
beth.?'' 

The discoursę presently afterwards assumed a 
less perilous tendency, and Leicester continued 
to support his part in it with spirit, at whatever 
cxpense of mental agony. So pleasing did it seem 
to Elizabeth, that the castle-bell had sounded 
midnight ere she retired from the company, a 
circiimstance unusual in her quiet and regular 
habits of disposing of time. Her departurewas 
of course the signal for breaking up the company, 
who dispersed to their several places of repose, to 
dream over the pastimes of the day, or to antici- 
pate those of the morrow. 

The unfortunate Lord of the Castle, and foun- 
der of the proud festival, retired to far different 
thoughts. His direction to the valet who attend- 
ed him was to send Vamey instantly to his apart- 
ment. The messenger retumed after some delay, 
and iriformed him that an hour had. elapsed sińce 
Sir Richard Vamey had left the Castle, by the pos- 
tern-gate, with tliree other persons, one of whom 
was transported in a horse-litter. 

" Ho w came he to leave the Castle after the 
watch was set?'* said Leicester; "I thought hę 
went not till day-break." 

" He gave satisfactorj^ reasons, as I understand," 
said the domestic, " to the guard, and, as I hear, 
ehowed your lordbVv\^*& ^\^T\^t."— — 
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" True — true," sąid the Earl; '* yct he has 
been hasty — ^^Do any of his atteudants remain bc- 
hind?" 

" Michael Lamboume, my lord,*' said the va- 
let, '* was not to be found when Sir Kichard Var- 
ney departed, and his- master vras much incensed 
at his absence. I saw him but now saddling his 
horse to gallop after his master." 

" Bid him come hither instantly," said Łeices- 
ter; " I have a message to his master." 

The servant left the apartment, and Leicester 
traversed it for some time in deep meditation — 
*' Vamey is over-zealous," he said, *' over-press- 
ing — He lovcs me, I think — ^but he hath his own 
ends to serve, and he is inexorable in pursuit of 
them. If I rise he rises, and he hiath shown him- 
self alręady but too eager to rid me of this ob* 
stacle which seems to stand betwixt me and so- 
vereignty. Yet I will not stoop to bear this dis- 
grace. She shall be punished, but it shall be 
morę advisedly. I already feel, even in anticipa-* 
tion, that over-haste would light the flames of 
heli in my bosom. No— one victim is enough at 
obce, and that victim already awaits me/' 

He seized upon writinę materiału, and hastily 
traced these words: — *'*' Sir Richard Variley, we 
have resolyed to defer the matter entrusted to 
your care, and command you to proceed no fur- 
ther therein, until our further order. We also 
command your instant retdm to Kenilworth, so 
soon as you have safely bestowed that with which 
you are entrusted. But if the safe-placing of 
your present charge shall detain you longer than 
we thmk for, we command you, in that case, to 
send back our signet-ring by a trusty and speedy 
messenger, we having present need of the same. 
And requiring your strict obediepce in these 
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things, and commending you to God's keeping, 
we rest your assured good friend and master, 

R. Leicesteb. 

Givęn at our Castle of Kenilworth, the tenth 
of July, in the year of Salvation one thousand 
five hundred and 8event}'-five." 

As Leicester had ńnished and sealed this man- 
datę, Michael Latnboume booted up to mid- 
thigh, haring his riding-cloak girthed around him 
with a broad belt, and a felt-cap on his head, like 
that of a courier, entered his apartment, ushered 
in by the valet. 

*' W bat is thy capacity of service?*' said the 
Earl. 

" Eąuery to your lordship's master of the 
horse,V answered Lamboume, with his customary 
assurance. 

'•' Tie up thy saucy tongue, sir," said Leicester; 
" the jests that may suit Sir Richard Vamey*s 
presence, suit not minę. How soon wilt thou 
overtake thy master?" 

" In one hour's ridin?, my lord, if man and 
horse hpld good," said Lambourne, with an in- 
stant alteration of demeanoiu*, from an approach 
to familiarity to the deepest respęct. The Earl 
measured him with his eye from top to toe. 

" I have heard of thee," he said; " men say 
thou art a prompt fellow in my ser vice, but too 
much giyeti to brawling and to wassail to be trust- 
ed with things of moment." 

" My lord," said Lamboume, " I have been 
soldier, sailor, traveller, and advcnturer; and 
these are all trades where men enjoy to-day, be- 
cause they have no surety of to-morrow. But 
though I may misuse minę own leisure, I have 
never neglected the duty I owe my master." 

" See that it be so in this instance," said Lei- 
cester, " and it shall do thee good. Deliver this 
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speedity and carefully into Sir Richard 
:y's haiids." 

oes my commission reach no farther?'^ said 
ourne. 

b," answered Leicester, " but it deeply 
•ns me that it be carefully as well as hastilv 
:ed." 

will spare neither care nor horse-flesh,** 
red Lambourne, and immediately took his 
" So this is the end of my private audi* 
from which I hoped so much," he mutter- 
himself, as he went through the long gal- 
md down the back stair-case. " Cogsbones, 
ght the Earl had w^anted a cast of miue of- 

some secret intrigue, and it all ends in car- 
a letter. Well, his pleasure shall be done, 
er, and as his lordship well says, it may do 
od another time. The child must creep ere 
ik, and so must your infant courticr. I will 
L look into this letter, however, which he 
iled so sloven-like." Having accomplished 
le clapped his hands together in ecstacy, 
ning, " The Countess — the Countess! — I 
he secret that shall make or mar me. — But 
forth, Bayard," he added, leading his horse 
le court-yard, " for your flanks and my 
must be presently acąuainted." 
ibourne mounted accordingly, and left the 

by the postem-gate, where his frce passage 
:rmitted, in conseąuence of a message to 
Fect left by Sir Richard Varney. 
soon as Lamboume and the valet had le/t 
)artment, Leicester proceeded to change 
;ss for a very plain one, threw his man« 
und him, and taking a lamp in his haad, 
by the private passage of communication 
nall secret postem-door which opened into 
art-yard, near to the eutnji^^ ot i5ci^'CV.^- 

XI. Aa 
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sance. His reflections were of a morę calm and 
determined character than they had been at any 
late period, and he endeavoured to claim, even 
in his own eyes, the character of a man morę sin- 
ned against than sinning. 

" I have suffered the deepest injury," such 
was the tenor of his ^leditations, ** yet I have 
restricted the instant revenge which was in my 
power, and have limited it to that which is man- 
ly and noble. But shall the union> which this 
false woman has this day disgraced, remain an 
abiding fetter. on me, to check me in the noble 
career to which my destinies invite me? No— 
there are other means of disengaging śuch ties, 
without unloosingthe cords of life. In the slght 
of God, I am no longer bound by the union she 
has broken. Kingdoms shall divide us— -oceans 
roli betwixt us; and their waves, whose abysses' 
have swallowed whole navies, shall be the sole 
depositaries of the deadly mystery." 

By such. a train of argument did Leicester la- 
bour to reconcile his conscience to the prosecu- 
tion of plans of yengeance, so hastily adopted, 
and of schemes of ambition, which had become 
so woven in with every purpose and action of his 
life, that he was incapable of the efFort of relin- 
quishing them, until his revenge appeared to 
hrm to wear a face of justice, and even of gene- 
rous moderation. 

In this mood, the vindictive apd ambitious 
Earl entered the superb precincts of the Plea- 
sance, then illumined by the fiiU moon. The 
broad yellow light was reflected on all sidcs 
from the wbite freestone, of which the pavement, 
balustrades, and architectural omaments of the 
place were constructed; and not a single fleecy 
cloud wąsyisible in the azure sky, so that the scenę 
was nearly as\vgV\t. a&\i ^^ ^\xxv\vdA.>QPCiX\N\&t left 
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the horizon. The numerous statues of white 
mai-ble glimmered in the pale light, like so many 
sheeted ghosts just arisen from their sepulchres, 
and the fountains threw their jets into the air, as 
if they sought that their waters should be silvered 
by the moon-beams, ere they fell down again upon 
their basins in showersof sparklingsilver. The day 
had becn sultry, and the gentle night-breeze, 
inrhich sighed along the terrace of the Pleasance, 
raised not a deeper breath than the fan in the 
band of youthful beauty. The bird of summer 
night had built many a nest in the bowers of the 
adjacent garden, and the tenants now indemni* 
Bed themselves for silence durińg the day, by a 
Fuli chorus of their own unrivalled warblings, 
now joyous, now pathetic, now united, now re- 
Bponsive to each other, as if to express their de- 
light in the placid and delicióus scenę to which 
ihey poured their melody. 

Musing on matters far different from the fali 
rf waters, the gleam of moon-light or the song 
of the nightingale, the stately Łeicester wałked 
dowly from the one end of the terrace to tlie 
other, his cloak wrapped around him, and- hi» 
sword under his arm, without ceeing any thing 
resembling the human form. 

** I have been fooled by my own generosity," he 
said, ^^ if I have suffered the yiUain to escape me 
•— ay, and perhaps to go to the rescue of die Adul- 
teress^ who is so poorly guarded." 

These were his thoughts, which were instantly 
dispelled, when, tuming to look back towards the 
entrance, he saw a human form advancing slowly 
Erom the portico, and darkening the yarious ob- 
jects with its shadow, as passing them succes- 
Bively, in its approach towards him. 

** Shall I strike, ere I again hear his detested 
iroice?" was Leicester^s thought^ as Ke ^jc^s^^d. 
ihc biltjof his^ sword. " But iio\ \ ^^''iSl ^c;^Na\v\Oa 
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way his vile practice tends. I will watch, dis^ 
ing as it is, the coils and mazes of the loaths 
snake, ere I putforth my strength and cruteh h 

His hand ąuitted the sword-hilt, and he ad 
ced slowly towards Tre&silian, coUecting, for i 
meeting, all the self-possession he could c 
mand, until they came front to front with 
other. 

Tressilian madę a profound reverence, to w 
the Earl replied with a haughty inclination o; 
head, and the words, " You sought secret coi 
ence with me, sir — I am here, and attentive." 

" My lord," said Tressilian, " I am so eai 
in that which I have to say, and so desirou 
find a patient, nay a favourable hearing, th 
will stoop to exculpate myself from what 
might prejudice your lordship against me. 
think me your enemy." 

" Have I not some apparent cause?" answ 
Leicester, perceiving that Tressilian pausec 
u reply. 

" You do me wrong, my lord. I am a fri 
but neither a dependant nor partizan of the 
of Siissex, whom courtiers cali your rival; 
it is some considerable time sińce I ceased to 
sider either courts, or court-intrigues, as suitę 
my temper or genius." 

" No doubt, sir," answered Leicester; "t 
are other occupations morę worthy a scholar, 
for such the world holds Master Tressilij 
Love ha3 his intńgues as well as ambition." 

" I perceire, my lord," replied Ti^essi 
" you give much weight to my early attachi 
for the unfortunate young person of whom ] 
about to speak, and perhaps think I am pros( 
ing her cause out of rivalry> morę than a s 
of justice." 

" No matter for tny tVvo\xcVvu^ sir^" said 
Earl; " procced. You Vvi3cve a^ y^x ^^^^ 
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yourself only; an important and worthy subject 
doubtless, but which, perhaps, does not altoge- 
ther so deeply concern me^ that I should post- 
pone my repose to hear it. Spare me farther 
prelude, sir, and speak to the purpose, if indeed 
you have aught to say that concerns me. When 
you have done. I, in my tum, have something 
to communicate." 

*' I will speak, then, without farther prelude, 
my lord," answered Tressilian; " having to say 
that which, as it concerns your' lordship's ho- 
nour, I am confident you will not think your 
titne wasted in listening to. I have to reąuest 
an account from your lordship of the unhappy 
Amy Robsart, whose history is too well known 
to you. I regret deeply that I did not at once take 
this course, and make yourself jud ge between me 
a;2d the villain by whom she is mjured. My lord, 
she extricated herself from an unlawful and most 
perilous state of confinement, trusting to the ef- 
fects of ber own remonstrance upon her unwor- 
tKy husband, and extorted from me a promise, 
that I would not interfere in her behalf until she 
had used her own efForts to have her rights ac- 
knowledged by him." 

" Ha!" said Leicester, " remember you to 
whom you speak?** 

" I speak of her unworthy husband, my lord," 
repeated Tressilian, " and my respect can find no 
softer language. The unhappy young woman is 
withdrawn from my knowledge, and seauestered 
in some secret place of this Castle,— if she be not 
transferrcd to some place of seclusion better fit- 
ttd for bad designs. This must be rcformed, 
my lord, — I speak it as authorized by her fa- 
ther, — and this ill-fated marriage must be avouch- 
ed and proved in the Q.ueen's presence, and the 
lady placed Wrthout restralnt, 2avd ^X. Vv&x ^-wc^l 
free disposal. And, permit me \o ^^-^ o^X. c^\vł^\?cw^ 
ae one's honour that these ttiost jv3kaX ^^^saccA^e^ ^'l . 
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minę should be complied with so much as it < 
that of your lordship." 

The Earl stood as if he had been petrifie 
the extreme coolness withwhich theman, whoi 
considercd as having injured him so dec 
pleaded the cause of his criminal paramou 
if she had been an innocent woman, and he a 
interes ted advocate; nor was his wonder less( 
by the warmth with which Tressilian seeme 
demand for her the rank and situation which 
had disgraced, and the advantages of which 
. was doubtless to share with the lover who a< 
cated her cause with such efFrontery. Tress 
had been silent for morę than a minutę en 
Earl recovered from the excess of his astoi 
ment; and, considering the prepossessions 
which his mind was occupied, there is little wo: 
that his passion gained the mastery of every c 
consideralion. " I have heard you, Master Tr 
lian," said he, " without interruption, and 1 1 
God that my ears were never before madę to ti 
by the words of so frontless a villain. The tas 
chastising you is fitter for the hangman*s sco 
than the sword of a nobleman, but yet 
lain, draw and defend thyself !" 

As he spoke the last words, he droppec 

mantle on the ground, struck Tressilian sm; 

with his sheathed sword, and instantly drai 

his rapier, put himself into a posturę of ass 

The yehement fury of his language at first \ 

Tressilian, in his tum, with surprise equal to ^ 

Leicester had felt.when he addressed him. 

astonishment gave rise to resentment, whei 

unmerited insults of his language were folk 

by a blow, which immediately put to flight e 

thought save that of instant combat, Tressil 

sword was instantly drawn, and though per 

somewhat inferior to "LeAcestct *\-* \!afc >3Ae of 

iveapon, he understood \t vl^i^V etiow^ \o ^ 

tain the contest witH greatacYnt., i3at T^\5c«t ' 

the two he was for t^e timet\v^moT^ cw\v 
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could not help imputing Leicester*8 conduct either 
to actiial frenzy, or to the influence óf some strong 
delusion. 

The rencontre had continued for several mi- 
nutes, without either party receiving a wound, 
when of a sudden voices were heard beneath the 
portico, which formed the entrance of the terrace, 
mingled with the steps of men advancing hastily. 
" We are internipted," said Łeicester to his an- 
tagonist; *' foUow me/* 

At the same time a voice from the portico said, 
" The jackanape is right — ^they are tihing here." 

Łeicester, meanwhile, drew ofF Tressilian into 
a sort of recess behind one of the fountains, which ' 
served to conceal them, while six of the yeomcn 
of the Queen's guard passed along the middle 
walk of the Pleasance, and they could hear one 
say to the rest, *' We will ncver find them to- 
night amongst all these sąuirting funnels, sąuir- 
rel-cages, and rabbit-holes; but if we light not oa 
them before we reach the father end, we will re- 
turn, and mount a guard at tht entrance, and so 
secure them till morning." 

*' A proper matter," said another, " the draw- 
ing of swords so near the Queen's presence, ay, 
and in her very Palące as 'twere^ — Hang it, they 
must be some poor drunken game-cocks fallen to 
sparring — 'twere pity almost we should find them 
— the penalty is chopping ofF a hand, is it not?— 
'twere hard to lose hand for handlinc a bit of 
Steel, that comes so natural to one's gripe." 

" Thou art a brawler thyself, George, said 
another; " but take heed, for the law stands as 
thou say'st." 

" Ay," said the first, " an the act be not mildly 
construed; for thou know'st 'tis not the Queen s 
Palące, but my lord of Leicester^s." 

*^ Why, for. that matter, the ip«\!kait?j \svw5 Vjfc 
aa severe^^^ said anotlieT^ '•'' £ot ««\ o>\x ^gc^ws<{»k 
Mistress be Queen, as ahe \s, OoA. ^-aN^^^^^^^wi 
Lord of Łeicester is as ^od. «& IŁau^*^ . 
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" Hush! thou knave!" said a third; " how 
know'st thou who may 6e within hearing?" 

They passcd on, making a kind of careless 
search, but seemingly morę intent on their own 
conversation than bent on discovering the persons 
who had created the noctumal disturbance. 

They had no sooner passed forward along the 
terrace, than Leicester making a sign to Tres- 
silian to foUow him, glided away in an opposite 
direction, and escaped through the portico undis- 
covered. He conducted Tressilian to Mervyn's 
Tower, in which he was now again lodged; and 
then, ere parting with him, said these words, "If 
thou hast courage to continue and bring to an 
end what is thus broken off, be near me when the 
court goes forth to-mprrow — we shall find a time, 
and I will give you a signal when it is fitting." 

" My lord," said Tressilian, " at another time 
I migKt have inąuired the meaning of this strange 
and furious inveteracy against me. But you have 
laid that on my shoulder, which only blood can 
wash away; and yfWte you as high as your proud- 
est wishes ever carried you, I would have from 
you satisfaction for my wounded honour." 

On these terms they parted, but the adventures 
of the night were not yet ended with Leicester. 
He was compelled to pass by Saint-lowe's Tower, 
in order to gain the private passage which led to 
his own chamber, and in the entrance thereof he 
met Lord Hunsdon half-clothed, and with a na- 
ked sword under his arm. 

" Are you awakened too, with this 'larum, my 

Lord of Leicester?" said the old soldier. " 'Tis 

well — By gog's-nails, the nights are as noisy as 

the day in this Castle of yours. Some two hours 

sińce I was waked by the screams of that poor 

brain-sick Lady Varney, whom her husband was 

forcing away. 1 promile, 'you^ It required both 

your warrant and t\ve Q\i^t.xs?^ \oV^t.^TK\feVc<3^ 

entering into the gamę, aiv^ cu\X\TiC^^xN^v5^K' 

ofyoura over the head*, «bl^ uo^ \!s\«x^ \^^\st« 
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down in the Pleasance, or what cali you the stone 
terrace walk, where all yonder gimcracks stands?" 

The first part of the old man's speech went 
through the EarPs heart like a knife; to the last 
he answered that he himself had heard the clash 
of swords, and had come down to take order with 
those whohad been so insolent so near the Queen's 
presence. 

** Nay then/* said Hunsdon, " I will be glad 
of yourlordship's company." 

JLeicester was thus compelled to tum back with 
the rough old Lord to the Pleasance, where Huns- 
don, heard from the yoemen of the guard, who 
were under his immediate command, the unsuc- 
cessful search they had madę for the authors of the 
disturbance; and bestowed for their pains some 
round dozen of curses on them, as lazy knares 
and blind whoresons. Leicester also thoitght it 
necessary to seem angry that no discovery had 
been effected; but at length suggested to Lord 
Hunsdon, that after all it could only be some 
foolish young men, who had been drinking healths 
pottle-deep, and who would be sufficiently scared 
by the search which had taken place after them. 
Hunsdon, who was himself attached to his cup, 
allowed that a pint-flagon might cover many of 
the follies which it had caused. " But," added he, 
*' unless your lordship will be less liberał in your 
house-keeping, and restrain the overflow of ale, 
and winę, and wassail, I forsee it will end in my 
having some of these good fellows into the guard- 
house, and treating them to a dose of the strappa- 
doe — And with this warning, good night to you." 

Joyful at being rid of his company, Leices- 
ter took leave of him at the entrance of his 
lodging, where they had first met, and enter- 
ing the private passage, took up the lamp which 
he left there, and by its expiring^ li^Kt foviT\d tKo, 
way to his own apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Room! room! for my horse will wince 

If he come within somanyyardsof a princei 

For to tell you true, and in ryhme, 

He wat foard in Queen Blizabetb*s time; 

When the g^at Earl of Lester % 

In hłs castle did feast her. 

Miucfue o/ Ot0/«.— Bszr JosrtOK. 

The amusemcnt with which Elizabeth and her 
court were next day to be regaled, was an exhi- 
bition by the true-hearted men of Coventry, who 
were to represcnt the strife between the Ćnglish 
and the Danęs, agreeably to a custom long pre- 
served in the ancient borough, and warranted 
for truth by old histories and chronicles. In thłs 
pageant, one party of the tówn's folks presented 
the Saxons and the other the Danes, ancl set 
forth both in rude rhymes and with hard blows; 
the contentions of these two fierce nations, • and 
the Amazonian coiirage of the English women 
who according to the story, were the principal 
agentsin the generał massacre of the Danes, which 
took place at Hock-tide, in theyearofGod 1012. 
This sport, which had been long a favourite pas- 
time with the men of Coventry, had, it seems, 
been put down by the influence of some zealous 
clergymeh, of the morę precise cast, who chanced 
to have considerable influence with the magis- 
trates. But the generality of the inhabitants had 
petitioned the Queen that they might have their 
play again, and be honoured with permission to 
represcnt it before her Highness. And when the 
matter was convassed in the little council, which 
usually attended the Otuetw iot d^^^^^^ic^^^^^ V&\3a1- 
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ness, the proposal, although opposed by some of 
the stricter sort, found favour m the eyes of Eli- 
zabeth, who said, that such toys occupied, without 
ofFence, the minds of many, who, lacking them, 
might find worse subjects of pastime; and that 
their pastors, however commendable for learning 
and godliness, were somewhat too sour in preach- 
ing against the pastimes of their flocks, and so the 
pageant was permitted to proceed. 

Accordingly, after a morning repast, which 
Master Laneham calls an ambrosial breakfast, 
the principal persons of the court in attendance 
upon her Majesty, pressed to the GaUery-tower, 
to witness the approach of the two contending 
parties of English and Danes; and after a signal 
nad been given, the gate which opened in the 
circuit of the Chase wąs thrown wide to admit 
them. On they came foot and horse, for some of 
the morę ambitious burghers and yeomen had 
put themselves into fantastic dresses, resembling 
knights, in order to resemblć the two difFerent na- 
tions. However, to prevent fatal accidents, they 
were not permitted to appear on real horses, but 
had only license to accoutre themselves with 
those hobby-horses, as they ar e called, which an- 
ciently formed the chief delight of a morrice- 
dance, and which still are exhibited on the stage, 
in the grand battle fought at the conclusion of 
Mr. Bayes's tragedy. The infantiy followed in 
similar disguise. The whole exhibition was to be 
consideredas a sort of anti-masque or burlesque of 
the morę stately pageants, in which the nobility 
and gentry borę part in the show, and, to the best 
of their knowledge, imitated with accuracy the 
personages whom they represented. The Hock- 
tide play was of a diflFerent character, the actors 
being persons of inferior degree, and their habits 
the better fitted for the occasiow, \iv^ Twat^ ywl-o^- 
graous and ridiculous diat t^xe.7 v(«^ ^^^ ^^^ss- 
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seWes. Accordingly their array, which the pro- 
gress of our tale allows us no time to describe, 
was ludicrous enougb, and their weapons, though 
formidable enough to deal sound blows, were long 
alder-poles instead of lances, and sound cudgek 
for swords; and for fehce, both cavalry and in- 
fantry were well eąuipped with śtout head-pieces, 
and targets of thick leather. 

Captain Coxe, that celebrated humourUt of 
Coventry, whose library of ballads, 'almanackś, 
a^d penny histories, fairly wrapped up in parch- 
ment, and tied round for security with a. piece of 
whip-cord, remains still the envy of antiąuarieą, 
being himself the ingenious person under whose 
direction the pageant had been set forth, rode va- 
liantly on his hobby-horse before the bands of 
Enghsh, high-trussed, saith Laneham, and brand- 
ishing his long sword, as became an experienced 
man of war, who had fought under the Queen's fe- 
ther, blufF King Henry, at the siege of Boulogne, 
this chieftain was, as right and reason crayed, thc 
> first to enter the lists, and, passing the galleij at 
the head of his myrmidons, kissed the hilt of his 
sword to the Queen, and executed at the same Urnę 
a gambade, the like whereof had never been prac- 
tised by two-legged hobby-horse. Then passing 
on with all his foUowers of cavaliers and infantry, 
he drew them up with martial skill at the opppsitp 
extremity of the bridge, or tilt-yard,until his ąnta- 
gonist should be fairly prepared for the onset. 
This was no long interval; for the Danish ca- 
valry and infantry, no way inferior to the Eng- 
lish in number, valour, and eąuipment, instant- 
ly arrived, with the northem bag-pipe blowing 
before them in token of their country, and head- 
ed by a cunning master of defence, only inferior 
to the renowned Captain Coxe, if to him, in the 
discipline o^ war. TYi^ I^9ait%^^<^ \tLvader8, took 
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t)ieir station under the Gallery-tower, and opposite 
Co that of MortioAer ; and, when their arrangemeńts 
were completely madę, a signal was giycnfor the en- 
counter* 

Their iirst charge upon each other was rather 
moderate, for either pariy had soroe dread of bei&g 
forced into the lakę. But as reinforcements came 
up on either side, the encounter grew from a s^ir- 
mish ioto a blazing batde. Thcy rushed upon one 
anodiei^ as Master Łaneham testifies, like rama in- 
ilanH:d by jealousy, with such forioas encoimter, 
that beth parties were often overthrown, and the 
cłubs and targets aiade a most horrible clatter. In 
mmay instaoces that ha^ened which had been 
dreaded by the morę esperienced warriors, . wbo 
begjm the day of strife» The rails which defended 
the ledges of the bridge, łiad been, perhaps of pur- 
pose, kft but slighdy fastened, ami gave way under 
th# pressore of those wbo thronged to the coinbat, 
so that the hot courąge of many of the cooobatants 
received a sufficient cooling. These incidente 
might have occasioned morę serioos damnge thaD 
became such an i^rffray, for naany of the champioas 
who met with this miscbance could not swim, and 
those who could were encumbered with their suita 
of leadiem and of paper armour, but the case had 
been provided for, and there were several boats in 
readiness to pick up the unfortunate warriors, and 
coavey them to die dry land, where, dripping and 
dejected, they comfbrted themselves widi the hot 
ale and strong waters which were Kberally allowed 
:o them, without shewing ańy desirc to renenter 
>o desperate a conilict. 

Captain Coxe aloue, that paragon of Blac]irX»et- 
rer Antiquarics, after twice experiencing horse and 
nan this perilous leap, equ2l to any eztremity to 
n^hich the favourite hcroes of cbivalry^ whose ex* 
ploits he studied in an abridged form,^ whetket 

VOŁ II, B b 
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Amadis^ Belianis, Bevis, or his own Guy of War^ 
wiek, had ever been subjected to — Captsun Coxe, 
we repeat, did alone, after two such mischantes, 
rush again into the heat of conflict, his bases and the 
foot*cłoth of his hobby-horse droppitig water, and 
twice re-animated by voice and example the droop- 
ing spirits of the English ; so that at length their vic* 
tory over the Danish inyaders became, as was just 
and reasónable, complete and decisive« Worthy hc 
was to be rendered immortal by the pen of Ben Jfoii« 
son, who, fi&y years afterwards, deemed that a 
masąue, exhibited at Kenilworth, could be ushered 
in by nonć with so much propriety, as by the gfaost 
of Captain Coxe, mounted upon his redoubted hob- 
by-hprse. ' 

These rough rural gambols may not altogether 
agree with the ręaders preconceived idea of an en-* 
tertainment presented before Elizabeth, in whose 
reign letters revi\red with such brilliąncy, and whose 
court, governed by a female, whose sense of pro- 
priety was equal to her strength of mind, was no 
leśs distinguished for delicacy and refinement, than 
her counsels for wisdom and fortitude. But whe- 
ther from the polittcal wish to seem intereated in 
popular sports, or whether from a spark of old 
Henry's rough masculine spirit, which Elizabeth 
sómetimes displayed, it is certain the Queen laugh* 
ed heartily at the imitation, or rather burlesąue of 
chivalry, which was presented in the Coventry 
play. She called near her person the earl of Sus- 
sex and Lord Hunsdon, partly perhaps to make 
amends to the former, for the long and private 
audiences with which she had indulged the Earl of 
Leicester, by engaging him in conversation upon a 
pastime, which better suited his taste than those 
pageants which were furnished forth from the stores 
of antiquity. The disposition which the Queen 
Bhowcd to iaugh and jest with her military leadjers, 
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gave the Earl of Leicester the opportunity he had 
been watching for >vithdrawing from the royal pre.- 
sence, which to the court around, so well had he 
chosen his time, had the graceful appearance of 
leaving his rival free access to the Queen^8 person, 
iDstead of availing himself of his right as her land- 
lord, to stand perpetually betwixt others, and the 
light of her couuteoance. 

Łeicester^s thoughts, however, had a far differ- 
ent object from merę courtesy ; for no sooner did 
he see the Queen fairly engaged in conversation 
yfińi Sussex and Hunsdon, behind whose back 
stood Sir Nicholas Blount, grinning from ear to 
ear at each word that was spoken, thcn, making a 
sign to Tressilian, whc), according to appointment, 
watched his motions at a little distance, he extri- 
cated himself from the press, and walking towards 
the Chase, madę his way through the crowds of 
ordinary spectators, who, with open mouth, stood 
gazing on the batde of the English and the Danes. . 
When he liad accomplished this, which was a work 
of some difficulty, he shot another glance behind 
him to see that Tressilian had been equally success- 
ful, and so soon as he saw him also free from the 
crowd, he led the way to a smali thicket, behind 
which stood a lackey, with two horses ready sad* 
dled. He flung himself on the one, and madę signs 
to Tressilian to mount the other, who obeyed with- 
out speaking a single word. 

Leicester then spurred his horse, and galloped 
without stopping until he reached a seauestered 
spot, environed byiofty oaks, about a mile's dis- 
tance from the castle, and in^ an opposite direction, 
from the scenę to which curiosity was drawing eve* 
ry spectator. He there dismounted, bound his horse 
to a tree, and only pronouncing the words, ^^ Herę 
there is no risk of interruption," laid hb cloak 
across his saddle, and drew his sword« 
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Tressilian imitated his example punctually, yet 
oould not forbear saynig as he drew his weapoił, 
' My lord, as I have been known to many, as one 
who does not fcar death, when placed in baliince 
with honour, methtnks I may, without derogation, 
'Mk wherefore, in the name of all that is honoura- 
ble, your lordship dared to ofFer me such amark 
of disgrace as places us on these ternis with rcspect 
to each other ?' 

^ If you like not such marks of my scorn,' replied 
the earl, * betake yourself instantly to your weapon, 
lest I rcpeat the injtiry you complain of.' 

* It shall not need, my lord,* said Tressilian. 
' God judge bctwłxt us, and your blood, if you fali, 
be on your own hcad/ 

He had scarce completed the sentence when they 
instantly closed in combat. 

Btit Łeicestcr, who was a perfect master of de- 
fence amongst all other exterior accomplishments 
of the time, had seen, on the preceding' nij^t, 
enough of Tressili^n^s strength and skiU, to make 
him Hght with mora caution than heretofore, and 
prefer a securc revenge to a hasty one. For some 
minutes they fought with equal «kai and fortunę, 
till, in a desperate lounge which Łeicester success* 
fully put aside, Tressilian exposed himself at dis- 
advantage ; and, in a subseąuent attempt to close, 
tlie Eaii forced his sword from his hand and 
stretched him on the ground. With a grim smile 
he held the point of his rapier within two inches of 
the throat of his fallen adversary, and płacing his 
fect at the same time upon his breast, bid him eon* 
fcss his villanous wrongs towards him, and prepare 
for death. 

* I have no villany nor wrongs towards thcc to 
confess,' answered Tressilian, *and ambetterpre- 
pared for death than tfaou. Use thine advantage 
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as thou wilt, and may God forgive you. I have 
given you no cause for this.' 

*• No cause !^ exclaimed the Earl, ^ no cause !-— 
but why parky with such a slave ?— -I)ie a liar as 
thou hast lived !' 

He had withdrawn his arm for the purpose of 
striking the fatal blow, when it was suddenly seized 
firom behind« 

The Earł tumed in wrath to shake oiF the un- 
expected obstacle, but was surprised to find that a 
strange-looking boy had hołd of his sword-arm^ 
and clung to it with such tenacity of gra^p, that he 
could not shake him oiF without a considerabfe 
struggle, in the course of which Tressilian had 
opportunity to rise and possess himself once morę 
of his weapon. Łeicester again tumed towards 
him with looks of unabated ferocity, and the com- 
bat would have recommenced with still morę des- 
peration on both parts, had not the boy clung to 
Lord Leicester^s knees, and in a shrill tonę itę- 
plored him to listen one moment ere he prosecuted 
this ąuarrel. 

* Stand up, and let me go,' said Łeicester, * pr, by 
heaven, łowili pierce thee with my^apier! — What 
hast thou to do to bar my way to revcnge V 

* Much— much!' exclaimed the undaunted boy^; 
^ sińce my tblly has been the cause of these bloody 
ąuarrels between you, and perchaace of worse evils« 
O, if you would ever again enjoy the peace of an In- 
nocent mind, if you hope again to sleep in peace 
and unhaunted by remorse, take so much leisure as 
to peruse this letter, and then do as you list*' 

While he spoke in this eager and eamest man- 
ner, to which his singular features and voice gave 
a goblin-like effect, he hel^ up to Łeicester a pack* 
et, . secured with a long tress of - woman^s hair, of a 
beautiful li^ht brown colóur. Enraged as he ^9&h> 
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nay, almost bliDded with fury to see his destśiuni 
revenge so strangely frustrated, the £arl of Leices- 
ter could not resist this estraordinary supplicant* 
He snatched the letter from his hand — changed co- 
lour as he looked on the superscriptton^— modid, 
with falteriag hand, the knot which secured it — 
glaoced over the contents, and staggering back, 
would have fallcn had he not rested agsunst tbe 
trunk of a tree, where he stood for an iostant, his 
eyes bent on the letter, and his sword-poiot tomed 
to the ground, without seeming to be cooscknis of 
the pres^pce of an antagonist, towards whom he 
had shown Uttle mercy, and who might in tum 
have taken him at advantage. But for sucb rerenge 
Tressilian >vas too noble-minded— he also stood 
still in surprise, waiting the issue of this strange fit 
of passion, but holding his weapon ready to defend 
biinself in case of need, against some new and sud- 
den attack on the part of Leicester, whom he again 
suspected to be under the iniluence of actual frenzy. 
The boy indeed he easily recognised as his old ac- 
ąuaintance Dickon, whose face, once seen, was 
acarcely to be forgotten ; but how he came hither 
at so critical a moment, why his interference was so 
euergetic, and above all how it came to produce so 
powertul an effect upon Leicester, were questioxxs 
which hje cuuld not 8olve« 

But the letter was of itself powerful enough to 
work efFccts yet morę wonderfuL It was that 
which the unfortunate Amy had written to her hus- 
band^ in which she alleged the reasons and manner 
of her flłght from Cumnor-Place, infbrmed him of 
her having taken refuge at Kenilworth to enjoy his 
pFotection, and mentioned the circumstances which 
had compelled her. to take refuge in Tres^Uan's 
apartment, earnestly requesting he would, without 
delay, assign her a morę suitable assylun. The 
lettGt concljudfid w'u\kl\it mo&x ^^xxut&v t.T^^cessions 
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of devoted attachment, and submission to his will 
in all things, and particularły respecting her situa- 
tłon and place of residence, conjuring him only 
that she might not be placed under the guardianahtp 
OT irestraint of Yarney. 

The letter dropped from Łeicester^s hand wben 
he had perused it. ^Take my sword,' he aaid, 
f Tressilian, and pierce my heart, as I would but 
noW have pierced your's. 

^ My lord,' said Tressilian, *' you have done me 
great wrong ; but something within my breast ever 
whispered that it was by egregious error/ 

* Error, indeed !' said Leicester, and handed 
him the letter ; ^ I have been madę to believe a. 
man of honour a villain, and the best and pilirest of 
crcatures a false profligate* — Wretched boy, why 
Qomes this letter no w, and where has the bearer lin- 
gered V 

* I dare not tell you, my lord,' said the boy, with* 
drawing, as if to keep beyond his reach ;«-i^ but 
here comes one who was the messengen' 

Wayland at tbe same moment came up ; and, 
interrogated by Leicester, hastily detailed all the 
circumstances of his eseape with Amy,— the fatal 
practices which had driven her to flight^— -and her 
anxiou8 desire to throw herself under the ipstant 
protection of her husband, — ^pointing out the evi- 
dence of the domestics of Kenilworth, ^ who could 
not,' he obseryed, 'but remember her eager in- 
quiries after the Earl of Lcicestćr on her first ar- 
rival.' 

*The yillians!' exclaimed Eeicester; *but 0\ 
the Worst of yillains, Yarney i — and she is even 
now in his power.' 

« But not, I trust in God,' said Tressilian, * with 
any commands of fatal import ?' 

* No, nO| no !' esclaimed the Earl ha8dly.i«--> 
'I said something in mae^ B ca s - -toBflt 'wmaa^tt^J^ 
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eci, fuUy recalled, by a hasty messeng^r ; and sbe 
is now— she roust now be safe.* 

VYes,' said Tressiliao, ^she must be safe, «id 
I must be assured of lier safety, My own ąuarrel 
with you is ended, my lord ; but there is another 
to begin with, the seduccr of Ąmy Robsart, who 
has screęned his guilt und^r the cloak: of the iofa* 
mous Vamey.' 

* The seducer of Amy !' ręplied Leicester, with 
a voice llke thunder ! * say Ker husbaod !t— her 
misguided, blinded, most unworthy husband ! — She 
is as surely Countess of Łeicester, as I am belted 
EarL Nor cau you, sir, point out that manner of 
justice which I will not render her at my own free 
will. I need scarce say, I fear not your compul- 
sion.' 

The generous naturę of Tressilian was instantly 
tumed from consideration of aoy thing persońal to 
hlmself, and centered at once upon Amy's welfafe. 
He had by no means undoubting confidence in the 
fluctuating resolutipns of Leicester, whose mind 
seemed to him ag^t^ted beyond the govemment of 
calm reason ; neither did he, notwithstanding the 
assurances he had received, tbink Akny safe in the 
hands of his dependants.. ^My lord,' he said, 
calmly, * I mean you no offence, and am far from 
seeking a quarreU But my duty to Sir Hugh Rob- 
sart compels me to carry this matter instantly to 
the Ojuecn, that the Countess*s rank may be ac* 
knowledged in her person/ 

* You shall^not need, sir,' replied the Earl, haughtt- 
ly ; ^ do not dare to interfere. No voice but Dud- 
ley^s shall proclaim Dudley's infamy— To Elizabeth 
herself will I tell, it, and then for Cumnor-Placc 
with the speed of life and death !^ 

So saying, he unbound his horse from the tree, 
threw himself into the saddle, and rode at fdl gal- 
hp towarda tbe Caatle«u 
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^ Tale me before yott, Master Tręssilian,' aaid 
thć boy, seeing^ Tressilian mount in the same hastę 
— ' my tale is not all told out, and I need your pro- 
tection.' 

Tressilian compKed, and foUowed the Earl^' 
though at a less furious ratę. But the way the boy 
confessed, with much contrition, that in resentment 
to Wayland's e\^ding all his inąuiries conceming^ 
the lady, after Dickon conceived he had in various 
ways merited his confidence, he had purloined from 
htm, in revenge, the lettćr with which Amy had en- 
tHisted him for the Earl of Łeicester. His purpose 
was to have restored it to him that evening, as he 
reekoned himself surę of meeting with him, in eon- 
sequence of Wayland's having to perform the part 
of Arion in the Pageant. Re was indeed some- 
thing alarmed when he saw to whom the letter was 
addressed ; but he argued that, as Łeicester did 
uot return to Kenilworth until that evening, it 
would be again in the possession of the proper 
messenger, as soon as, m the naturę of things, it 
could possibly be delivered. But Wajdand came 
not to the pageant, having been in the interim ex- 
pelled by Lambourne from the Castle, and the boy, 
not being abłe to find him^ or to get speech of Tres- 
silian, and finding himself in possession of a letter 
addressed to no less a person than the Earl of Łei- 
cester, became much afraid of the consequences of 
his froKc. The cautión, and indeed the alarm, 
which Wayland had expressed respecting Vamcy 
and Lambourne, led him to judge that the letter 
must be designed for the Earl^s own hand, and 
that he might prejudice the lady, by giving it to 
any of the aomestics« He madę an attempt or two 
to obtain an audience of Łeicester, but the singu- 
larity of his features, and the meanness of his apj 
pearąnce, occasioned his being always repulsed by 
the insoleat menials whom he acphed to for that. 
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purpose. Once, iodeed, he had nearlv succeeded, 
when, in ptowling about, he found in the grotto the 
casket wrhich he knew to belong td the onilucky 
Countes3, having seen it on her Joumej ; for no* 
thing escaped his prying eye« Havmg strove in 
vain to restore it either to Tressilian or the Count- 
ess, he put it into the hands, as we have seen, of 
Leicester himself, but unfortunately did not recog- 
nise hitn in his disguise* 

At lepgth the boy thought he was on the point 
of succeeding, when the Eaił came down to the 
lower pan of the hall ; but just as he was abont to 
accost him, he was prevented by Tressilian. As 
sharp in ear as in wit, the boy heard the appoint- 
ment settled betwixt them, to take place in the 
Pleasance, and resolved to add a third to the par- 
ty, in hopes that, either in coming or in returoing, 
he might find an opportunity of delivering the let- 
ter to Leicester, for strange stories began to flit 
among the domesticsj which alarmed him for the 
lady'« safety. Accident, however, detained Dickon 
a little behind the Earl, and, as he reached the ar- 
cade, he saw them engaged in combat ; in conse- 
ąuence of which he hastened to alarm the guard, 
having litde doubt, that what bloodshed took place 
betwixt them, might arise out of his own frolic. 
Continuing to lurk in the portico, he heard the 
second appointment, which Leicester, at parting, 
assigned to Tressilian, and was keeping them in 
view diiring the encounter of the Coventry-men, 
when, to his surprise, he recognised Wayland in 
the crowd, much disguised indeed, but not sufE- 
ciently so to escape the prying glance of his old 
comrade, They drew aside out of the crowd to 
eicplain their situation to each other. The boy 
confessed to Wayland what we have above told, 
and the ar,tist, in return, informed him, that his 
deep anxiety fer the fate of the unfortunatę lady 
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3rought him back tó the neighbourhood of the 
e, upon his learning that morning at a viilage 
t ten miles distant, that Yarney and Lam- 
ie, whose violence he dreaded, had both left 
Iworth over-night. While ihey spoke they 
Leicester and Tressilian separate themselyes 

the crowd, dogged them until they mounted 
horses, when the boy^ whose apeed of foot has 
before mentioned, thoqgh he could not possi- 
[eep up with them, yet arrired, as we have 

soon enough to 8ave Tressilian's life. The 
lad just finished his tale, when they arrived at 
Sallcry-Tower. 
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CHAFTER XXIII. 



filigli o'er the eastem steep the sun is beaming^^ 
Asid dlat)a3R$8S iUes wi^ ber deceitfiil Bbadows, 
Sottll!lll|Mradko^er:&l9^lo•d 

As Tressilian rode over the biidgę saiately ibe 
scenę of so much riotous sport, he coold not but 
observe that meii's countenances had siDguhrly 
changcd during the space of his brief absence. The 
mock fight was over, but the men, stiU habited in 
their masquing suits, stood together in groupes, 
like the inhabitants oif a city who have been just 
startled by some strange and alarming news. When 
he reached the Basecourt, appearances were the 
same— -domestics,retainers, and under>officers, stood 
together and whispered, bending their eyes towards 
the gręat hall, with looks which seemed at pnce 
alarmed and mysterious. 

Sir Nicholas Blount was the first person of hisown 
pardcular acąuaintance whom he saw, who left him 
no time to make inąuiries, but greeted him with 
* God help thy heart, Tressilian, thou art fitter for 
a clown than a courtier — thou canst not attend as 
becomes one who ibllows her Majesty. — Herę you 
are called for, wished for^ waited for — no man but 
you will serve the turn ; and hither you come with 
a misbegotten brat on thy horse^s neck, as if thou 
wcrt dry nurse to some sucking devi!, and wert just 
retumed from airing.' 

* Why, what is the matter ?* said Tressilian, Ict- 
ting go the boy, who sprung to the ground like a 
feather, and himself dismounting at the sanie time. 
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' Why, no one knows the matter,' replicd Blount ; 
^ I cannot smell it out myself, though I have a nose 
like other courtiers. Only, my Lord of Leicester 
has galloped along the bridge, as .if he would have 
rode over all in his passage, demanded an audience 
of the Queen, and is closeted even now with her, 
and Burleigh and Walsingham*^— and you are called 
for — but whether the ihatter be treason or worse, no 
one knows.' 

* He speaks true, by heaven,' said Raleigh, wbo 
that instant appeared ; ' you must immediately tt> the 
Queen's presence/ 

* Be not rash, Raleiąh,' said Blount, * remember 
his boots — for heaveirs sake, go to my chamber, 
dear Tressilian, and don my new bloom-coloured 
silkeń hose— -I have wom them but twice.' 

* Pshaw V answered Tressilian ; ' do thou take 
care of this boy,vBiount ; be kind to him, and look. 
he escapee you not — much depends on him.' 

So saying, he followed Raleigh hastily, leaying 
honest Blount with the bridle of his horse in one 
hsńad, and the boy in the othen Blount gave a long 
look after him. 

' Nobody,' he said, ' calls me to these mysteries, 
and he leaves me here to play horse-keeper and childr 
keeper at once, I would excuse the one, for I lo\'e a 
gooG horse naturally; but to be plaeued with a 
bratchet whclp — Whenće comeye, my fair-favoured 
little gossip ?' 

* From the fens,' answered the boy. 

' And what didst thou leam therc, forward 
imp?* 

* To catch gulls with their webbed fcet and yellow 
stockings,' isaid the boy* 

* Umph !' said Blount, looking down on his own 
immense roses. ^ Nay, then the devil take him that 
asks thee morę ąuestions.' 

VOL II, c c 
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Meantime TressiUan trayersed the fuli length of 
the great hall, in which the astooished courtiers for- 
med Yarioos groupes, and were whispering mysteri- 
ously, together, while all Ifept their eyes fixed on the 
door, which led from the upper end of the hall into 
t)ie Queen'^ withdrawing apartment* Raleigh point- 
ed to the door — ^TressiUan knocked, and was: instant- 
ly admitted* Many a neck was stretched to gain a 
view into the interior of the apartment ; but the ta- 
|3icstry which covered the door on the inside, was 
drd)>ped too suddenly to admit the slightcat gratiii- 
cation ó£ curiosity. 

Upon eitcrance. Tressilian found himseljfnot with- 
out a strong palpitation of heart in the pre&ence of 
Elizabeth, who was wtrijsiing to and. fro in a violent 
agitation, which she seeir>^ to scorn to ccmceal, 
while two or three of her most 6age aod confidential 
counsellors, who exchanged anxious looks vith each 
other, but seemed to delay speaking tili her w^ath 
bad abated. Before the empty chair of state in \^i})ch 
she had been seated, and which was half pushed 
aaide by the violence with which she had stąrted from 
it, knelt Leicester, his arms crossed, and his brows 
bent on the ground, still and motionless as the effigies 
upon a sepulchre. Besides him stood the l«ord 
Shrewsbury, then Eari Marshal of Englaod, hold- 
ing his baton of ofHce — the £arl's sword was un- 
buckled, ąnd lay before him on the floor. 

* Ho, sir !' said the Queen, coming dose up to 
Tressilian, and stamping on the fioor with the 
action and manner of Henry himself; *you 
know^ of this fair work — ^you are an accomplice 
in this deception which bas been practised on us 
•-— you have been a main cause of our doing in- 
justicc.' Tressilian dropped on his knee before 
the Queen, his good sense showing him the risk 
of attempting any defence at that moment of irri- 
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tation. ' Art dumb, sirrah !' she continued ; * thou 
knowest of this affair, dost thou not V 

^ Not, gracious Madam, that this poor lady was 
Countess of Leicester.' 

* Nor shall any one know her for such,' said Eli- 
zabeth* ^ Death of my life ! Countess of Łeicester 
— I say Damę Amy Dudley— and well if she have 
not cimse to write herself widów of the traitor Ro- 
bert Dudley.' 

* Madam,V said Łeicester, * do with me what 
it may be your will to do — but work no injuły 
on this gentleman — ^he hath in no way deseryed 

it/ 

* And will he be the better for thy intercession/ 
said the Queen leaving Tressilian, who slowly arose, 
and rushing to Łeicester, who continued kneeling, 
— * the better for*thy intercession, thou doubly false 
—thou doubly forsworn? — of thy intercession, 
whose villany hath madę me ridiculous to my sub- 
jects, and odious to myself ? — ^I could tear out minc 
own eyes for their blindness !' 

Burleigh hcre ventured to interpose. 

' Madam,* he said, * remember that you are 
a Queen — Queen of England — mother of your 
people. Gi ve not way to this wild storm of pas- 
sion*' 

Elizabeth turned round to him, while a tear 
actually twinkling in her proud and angry eye» 
* Burleigh,* she said, * thou art a statesman-— thou 
doest not, thou canst not comprehend half the 
scom — half the misery, that man has poured on 
me.' 

With the utmost caution — with the deepest rc- 
verence, Burleigh took her hand at the moment he 
saw her heart was at the fullest, and led her aside 
to ati oriel window, apart from the others. 
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* Madam,' be said, ^ I am a statesman, but I am 
aiso a man-^a man already grown old in yout couo- 
cils, wbo bave not and cannot have a wish on eaith 
but your glory and bappiness — I pray you to be com- 
posed.' 

' Ab, Burlcigb,' said Elizabeth, * tbou little know- 
est^ — here ber tears fell over ber cbeeks in despite of 
ber. -* 

* 1 do — I do know, my bonoured sQvereign. O be- 
ware that you lead not otbers to guess that wbich 
tbey know not.' 

^ Ha!^ said Elizabetb, pausing as if a new trainof 
tbought had suddenly sbot across ber brain. ^ Bur- 
leigb, tbou art right — tbou art rigbt — any tbing but 
disgrace — any thing but a confession of weakneśs — 
any thing rather tban seem the cheated-— sligbted — 
'Sdeath ! to thing on it is distraction.' 

* Be but yoursęlf my Queen,' said Burleigb; ' and 
soar far above a weakneśs wbich no Englisbman will 
ever believe bis Elizabeth coi|ld bave etitertained, 
unless the riolence of ber disappointment carries a 
sad conviction to bis bosom*' 

* What weakneśs, my lord V said Elizabeth 
baughtily ; * would you too insinuate that the fa- 
vour in wbich I held yonder proud traitor, derived 
its source from aught* — But here she could no 
longer sustain the proud tonę wbich she had assu- 
med, and again softehed as she said, ^ But why 
sbould I strive to deceive even thee, my good and 
wise servant ?' 

Burleigh stooped to kiss ber band with afFection, 
and — rare even in the annals of courts — a tear of 
true sympathy dropped from the eye of the minister 
on the band of his sovereign. 

{t is probable that the consciousness of possess- 
ing this sympathy, aided Elizabeth in supporting 
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her mortification, and suppressing her extreme re- 
sentment; but she was still morę moved by fear that 
her passlon would betray to the public the affront 
and the disappolncment, which, alike as a woman 
and a Queen, she was so anxious to conceal. She 
tumed from Burleigh, and sternly.paced the hall 
till her features had recovered their usual digni- 
ty, and her mień its wonted stateliness of regular 
motion. 

* Our Sovereign is her noble self once morę/ 
whispered Burleigh to Walsingham ; ^ raark what 
she does and take heed you thwart her not.' 

She then approached Leicester, and said with 
calmness, * My Lord Shrewsbury, we discharge 
you of your prisoner* — My Lord of Leicester, rise 
and take up your sword — A quarter of an hour's 
restraint, under the custody of our Marshal, my 
lord, is, we think, no high penance for months of 
falsehood practised upon us. - We will now hear the 
progress of this affair.'— ^he then seated herself in 
her chair, and said, ' You, Tressilian, step forward, 
and say what you know*' 

Tressilian told his story, generously suppressing 
as much as he could what affected Leicester, and 
saying nothing of their having twice actually fought 
together. It is very probable that in doing so, he did 
the Earl good service ; for had the Queen at that in- 
stant found any thing on account of which she could 
vent her wrath upon him, without laying open sen- 
timents of which she was ashamed, it niight have 
fared hard with him« She paused when Tressilian 
had finished his tale. 

* We will take that Wayland,' she said, * into 
our own seryice, and place the boy in our Secre- 
tary office for instrucuon, that he may use discre* 
tion towards letters. For you, Tressilian, you 
did wrong in not communicating the whole truth 

c c2 
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to us, and your promise not to do so was both im- 
pn^dent and undutiful. Yet, having given your word 
to this unhappy łady, it was the part of a num and a 
gentleman to keep it ; and on the whole we estecm 
you for the character vou have sustained in this mat- 
tcr.— My lord of Leicester, it is now your tum to 
tell us the truth, an exercise to which you seem of 
late tar have been too much a stranger.' 

Accordingly, she extorted by successive ques- 
tions, the whole history of his iirst acąuaiotance 
with A my Robsart — their marriage-— his jealousy 
-**the causes on which it was founded, and many 
particulars besides. Leicester's confession, for sucK 
it might be called, was extortcd ftom him peace- 
meal, yet was upon the whole accuratCf escepting 
that he totally omitted to mention that he had, by 
implication, or otherwise, assented to Vamey's de- 
siffns upon the life of his Countess. Yet the con- 
sciousness of this was what at that moment lay near- 
est to his heart ; and although he trusted in great 
measure to the very positive counter-orders which 
he had sent by Łamboume, it was his purpose to set 
out for Cumnor-Płace in person, as soon as he should 
be dismissed from the presence of the queen, who, 
he coDcluded, would presently leaye Kenilwoith* 

But the £arl reckoned without his hosU It is 
true, his presence and his Communications were gali 
and worm-wood to his once partial mistress* But 
barred from every other and morę direct modę of 
revenge, the Queen perceived that she gave her 
false suitor torturę by these inąuiries, and dwelt on 
them for that reason, no morę regarding the pain 
which she herself experienced, than the savage cares 
for the searing of his own hands with Uie hot pin- 
cers with which he tears the flesh of his captive ene- 
my. 

At length, boweyer, the haugfaty lord, like a 
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deer that turns to bay, gave intimation that his 
patience was failing. ^ Madam,' he said, ^ I have 
been much to blame-— morę than even your just 
resentmcnt has expressed— -Yet, Madam, let me 
say that my guilt, if it be unpardonable, was not 
unproYoked ; and that if beauw and condescend- 
inff dignity could seduce the frail heart of a human 
being, I might plead both, as the causes of my con- 
cealing this secfbt from your Majesty.' 

The Queeu was so much struck by this reply, 
which Leicester took care should be heard by no 
one but herself, that she was for the moment si- 
lenced, and the Earl had the temerity to pursue 
his advantage* * Your Grace, who has pardon* 
ed so much, will excuse my throwinę myself on 
your royal mercy for those ezpressions which 
were yester-moming accounted but a light of- 
fence.' 

The Queen fixed her eyes on him while she 
replied, * Now, by heaven, m;^ lord, thy eifronte- 
ry passes the bounds of belief, as well as pa* 
tience. But it shall avail thee nothing. — What, 
ho! my lords, come all and hear the news — My 
Lord of Łeicester^s stolen marriage has cost me 
a husband, and England a King. His lordship is 
patriarchal in his tastes — one wife at a time was. 
insufficient, and he designed us the honour of his 
left hand. Now is not this too insolent, — that I 
could not. grace him with a few marks of court- 
favour, but he must presume to think my hand 
and crown at his disposal ?— You, however, think 
better of me, and I can pity this ambitious man, as 
I could a child, whose bubble of soap has burst be- 
tween his hands. We go to the presence-chamber 
-—My Lord of Leicester, we commaad your close 
attendance on us.' 

All was eager expcctation in the hall, and what 
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was the universal surprise when. the Queea 
said to those Dext her, *• The reyels of Kenii- 
worth are not yet exhau8ted, my lords and ladies 
— we are to solemnize the noble owner's mar- 
riage.' 

There was a universal expre8sion of surprise. 

^ It is true on our royal word,^ said the Queen ; 
^ he hath kept thia a secret even from us, that 
he might surprise us with it afthis very place 
and time. I see you are dying of curiosiq^ to 
know the happy bride— It is A my Robsart, the 
same who, to make up the M ay-game yesterday, 
figured in the pageant as the wife of his seryant 
Varncy.' 

*" For God's sake, madam,' said the Earl, ap- 
proaching her with a mixture of hamility, vexa- 
^on, and shame in his countenance, and speaking śo 
Iow as to be heard by no one else, *' take my head, 
as you threatened, in your anger, and spare me 
ihese taunts — urge nct a faUing man— -tread not on 
a crushed worm.' 

* A worm, my lord,' said the Queen, in the 
same tonę ; ^ nay, a snake is the nobler reptile, 
and the morę exact similitude — the frozen snake 
you wot of, which was warmed in a certain bo- 
som.' 

* For your own sake — ^for minę, madam,' said 
the Earl— ' while there is yet some reason left in 
me,' 

*• Speak aloud, my lord,' said Elizabeth, * and 
at farther distance, so pleasc you — your breath 
thaws our ruff, What have you to ask of us ?' 

^ PermissioD,' said the unfortunate Earl, humbly, 
* to travel to Cumnor- Place*' 

' To fetch home your bride belike ?— Why, ay, 
-"—that is but right— and, as we have heard, she 
is indiSerently cared for there. But, my lord, you 
go not in persou<— nv& havc counted upon passing 
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certain days in this castle of Kenilworth, and it 
were slight courtesy to leave us without a land- 
lord durlng our residence here. Under your fa- 
vour, we cannot; think to incur such disgrace in the 
eyes of our subjects. Tressilian shall go to Cum- 
nor- Place instead of you, and with bim some gen- 
tlen)an who hath been sworn of our chamber, lest 
my lord of Leicester should be again jealous of his 
old rival. Whom wouldst thou have to be in com- 
mission with thee, Tressilian ?' 

Tressilian, with humble deference, suggested the 
name of Raleigh. 

*Why, ay,' said the Queen ; * So, God ha' 
me, thou hast madę a good choice. He is a young 
kuight besides — and to deliver a lady from pri- 
son is an appropriate iirst adventure» Cumnor- 
Place is little better than a prison, you are to 
know, my lords and ladies. Besidesy tbere are 
certain faitours there whom we would willingly 
have in fast keeping. You will furnish them. 
Master Secretary, with the warrant necessary to 
secure the bodies of Richard Varney and the fo- 
reign Alasco, dead or alive. Take a sufficient 
fbrce with you, gentlemen — bring the lady here 

in all honour ^iose noVime> and God be with 

you.' 

They bowed and left the preserice. 

Who shall describe how the rest of that day 
was spent at Kenilworth ? The Quecn, who seem- 
ed to have remained there for the sole purpose 
of mortifying and taunting the Earl of Leicester, 
showed herself as skilfiSl in that female art of 
vengeance, as she was in thć science of wisely go- 
verning her people. The tr^in of state. soon 
caught the signal, and as he walked among his 
own splendid preparations, the -Lord of Kenil- 
worth, in his own castle, already experienced the 
lot of a disgraced courtier, in the slight regard 
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and cold manners of alienated friends, and the iU- 
concealed tńumph of avowed and open enemies* 
Su8sex, from his natural military frankness of dis- 
position ; Burleigh and Walsingham, from their pe- 
netrating and pro3pective sagacity, and some of the 
ladies, from the compassion of their sex, were the 
only persons in the crowded court who retained to- 
wards him the countenance they had borne in the 
morning. 

So much had Leicester been accudtomed to 
consider court-favour as the principal object of 
his life, that all other sensations were, tor the 
time, lost in the agony which his haughty spirit 
felt at the succession of petty insult and studied 
ueglects to which he had been sabjected ; but 
when he was retired to his own chamber for the 
uight, that long fair tress of hair which had once 
secured Amy'8 letter, fell under his obseryation, 
and with the influence of a counter charm, awa- 
kened his heart to nobler and morę natural feel- 
ings. He kissed it a thousand ttmes ; and włule 
he recollected that he had it always in his power 
to shun the mortifications which he had that day 
undergone, by retiring into a digni&ed and even 
princelike seclusion, witn the beautiful and beIoved 
partner of his futurę life, he felt that he rosę above 
the revenge which Elizsibeth had condescended to 
take. 

Accordingly, on the next day, the whole con- 
duct of the Earl displayed so much dignified 
equanimity ; he seemed so solicitous about tne ac- 
commodations and amusements of his g^ests, yet 
so indifferent to their personal demeanour towards 
hini ; so respectfully distant to the Queen, yet so 
patient of her harassing displeasure, that Eliza- 
beth changed her manner to him, and though 
cold and distant, ceased to offer him any di- 
rect affront* She intimated also with some sharp* 
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ne88 to others around her, wbo thought tbey were^ 
consulting ber pleasurę in showing a neglectful 
conduct to the Earl, that wbile they remained at 
Kenilwonb, they ougbt to ahow the civility due 
from guests to the lord of the Castle. In short, 
matters were so far changed in twenty-four hours, 
that some of the morę experieDced and sagacious 
courtiers fore&aw a stroag possibility of Leicester^s 
restoration to fiavour, and regulated their demea- 
nour towards him, as those who might one day 
claim merit for not having deserted him in adver- 
sity. It is time, however, to leave these intrigues, 
and to follow Tressilian and Raleigh on their jour- 
ncy. 

The troop consisted of six persons, for besides 
Wayland, they had in company a royal pursui- 
vant and two stout serving-men. AU were well 
armed, and travelled as fast as it was possible 
with ju3tice to their horses, which had a long 
joumey before them. They endeavoured to pro- 
ćure some tidings as they rode along of .Yamey 
and his party, but could hear nonę, as they had 
tniveUed in the dark. At a smali village about 
tWv;lve miles from Kenilworth, where they gave 
some refreshment to their horses, a poor clerg>'- 
man, the curate of thjc place, came out of a smali 
cottage^ and intreated any of them who might know 
aught of 5urgery, to look in for an instant on a 
dying man. r 

The empiric Wayland undertook to do his besf, 
and as the curate c<»iducted him to the spot, he 
leamed that the man had been found on the high- 
road about a mile from the village, by labourers 
as they were going to their work on the prece^ng 
moming, and the curate had given him shelter in 
his house. He had received a gun-shot wound 
which seemed to be obviously mortal, but whether 
in a brawl or from robbers they could not leam^ 
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^as he was in a fever and spoke nothing connected-* 
lyk Wayland entered the dark and lowly apart. 
ment, and tio sooner had the curate drawn aside 
the curtain, than he knew in the distorted features 
of the dying man the countenance of Michael 
Lambourne. Under ^pretence of seeking some- 
thing which he wanted, Wayland hastily apprized 
his iellow-traveIlers of this extraordinary circum- 
stance, and both Tressilian and Raleigh, fuli of 
boding ąpprehensions, hastened to the curate's 
house to see the dying man. The wretch was by 
this time in the agonies of death, from which a 
much better surgeon than Wayland could not have 
rescued him, for the bullet had passed elear 
through his body. He was sensible, however, at 
least in part, for he knew Tressilian, and madę signs 
that he wished him to stoop over his bed. Tres* 
silian did so, and after some inarticulate murmurs 
in which the names of Yamey and Lady Leicester 
were alone distinguishable, Lambourne bade him 
^ make hastę or he would come too late.' It was 
in vain Tressilian urged the patient for further 
infórmation, he seemed to become in some degree 
delirious, and when heagain madę asignal toattract 
Tressilian's attention, it was only for the purpose of 
desiring him to inform his uncle, Giles Gosling of 
the Black Bear, that * he died without his shoes 
after all.' A convulsion verified his words a few 
minutes after, and the travellers derived nothing 
from having met with himy8aving the-obscure fears 
concerning the fate of the C^untess, which his dy- 
ing words were calculated to convey, and which in- 
duced them to urge their journey with the utmost 
speed, pressing horses in the Queen'8 name when 
those which they rode became unfit for 8ervice» 
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The death-bell thrice was heaid to ring 

An aerial voice was heard to cali : 
And thrice the raven flapped its wing, 

Around the towers of Cumnor-halh 

We are now to return to that part of our story 
where we intimated that Varney, possessed of the 
authority of the Earl of Łeicester, and of the Queen's 
permission to the same eiffect, hastened to secure him- 
self against di*scovery of his perfidy by removing the 
Countess from Kenilworth Castle. He had propo- 
sed to set forth early in the moming, but reflecting 
that the Ęarl might relent in the interim, and seek 
another interview with the Countess, he resolved to 
prevent, by immediate departure, all chance of what 
would probably have ended in his detection and in 
ruin. For this purpose he called for Lambourml^ 
and was exceedingly incensed to find that his trusty 
attendant was abroad on some ramble in the neigh- 
bouring village, or elsewhere. As his return was 
expectcd, Sir Richard commanc^ed that he should 
prepare himself for attending him on an immediate 
joumey,^ and foUow him in case he retumed after his 
departure. 

In the meanwhile, Vamcy used the ministry of a 
servant.calied Robin Tider, one to whom the mys- 

voL. !!• od 
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teries at Cumnor-Place were already m some de^ 
gree known, as he bad been thete morę than once 
in attendance on the EarL To this man, M^hose cba- 
racter resembled tbat of Lambourne, though he was 
neither quite so prompt nor altogether so profligate, 
Yarney gave command to bave three horses saddled, 
and to prepare a borse-litter, and have them in rea- 
diness at tbe postern-gate. Tbe natural enough ex- 
cuse of bis lady's insanity, which was now univer- 
sally believed, accounted for tbe secrecy with wbich 
sbe was to be removed from tbe Castle, and bereckon- 
ed on tbe same apology in case tbe unfortunate Aroy's 
resistance or screams should ren der such ikccessary. 
Tbe agency of Antbony Fośter was indispensaUc, 
and tbat Yarney now went to secure. Tbis person, 
naturally of a sour unsocial disposition, and some- 
wliat tired; besides, witb Tiis joumey from Cumnor 
to Warwicksbire, in order to bring the isewB of the 
Countess's escape^ bad early extricated himseif from 
tbe crowd of wassailers, and beCaken himseif to his 
chamber, where he lay asleep, when Yarney, com- 
pletely eąuipped for traveUing, and with a dark lan- 
tern in bis band, entered bis apartment* He paused 
an instant to listen to what his associate was mur- 
anuring in his sleep, and coijld plainly d^inguisb the 
words ' Ad€ Maria^^ora pro nobis — No— it nins not 
80— deliver us from evil — Ay, so it goes.'' 

* Praying in bis sleep,* said Yarney ; * and con- 
ftunding bis old and new deyotions — H« must bare 
morę need of prayer erc I am done with him* What 
bo! boly ma»— most blessed penitent! — Awake— ^ 
awake. — Tiie devil bas not discbarged you from ser* 
vice yet.' 

As Yarney at the same time shook the sleeper 
by the arm it changed the current of bis ideas, 
and he roared out, * Tbieves ! tbieves J I wiil die in 
defence of my go)d— my bard won gold, tkat bas cost 
me to dear.— Where -is Janet ?-*-l8 Janet «afe V 
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* Safe enough, thou bellowiflg fool/ said Varney : 
• art thou not ashamed of thy clamoun' v 

Foster by this time v^s broad awake, and sitting 
up in his bedj asked Yarney the meaning of so un- 
timely a visit ' It augurś nothing good^* he added.' 

* A false prophecy, most sainted Anthony,* re- 
turned Yarney ; * It augurs that the hour is come 
[or converting thy leasehold into copyhold — What 
5ay*st thou to that V 

* Hadst thou told me in broad day,' said Fos- 
:er, * I had rejoiced — but at this dead bour, and by 
:his dim light, and looking on thy pale face, which is 
i ghastly contradiction to thy light words, I cannot 
>ut rather think of the work that is to be donc, than 
;he guerdon to be gained by it.' 

* Why, thou fool, it is but to escort thy charge back 
:o Cumnor- Place.' 

' Is that indeed all ?' said Foster ; * thou look'st 
leadly pale, and- thou art not moved by trifles — is 
;hat indeed all?' 

* Ay, that and may be a triflle morę,' said Yarney, 
' Ah, that triflle morę !' said Foster; * stiU thou 

,ook'st paler and paler.' 

' Heed not my countenance,'' said Yarney, * you 
see it by this wretched light. Up and be doing, 
nnan — Think of Cumnor-Place — thine own proper 
:;opyhold — Why, thou may'st found a weekly lec- 
ture-shop, besides endowing Janet like a baron's 
daughter. — Seventy pounds and odds.' 
, * Seventy-nine pounds, five shillings and five 
pence half-penny, besides the value of the wood.' 
said Foster ; * and I am to have 4t all as copy- 
hold.' ą 

' All, man — sqirrels and all — no gipsey shall 
cut the value of a broom-— no boy so much as take 
a bird*s nest, without paying thec a quittance — 
Ay, that is right— -don thy matter as fąst as possi- 
ble--*bor8ec and every tbing is ready^ all save tbat 
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accursed villain Lambourne, who is out on some 
iufernal gamboL' 

* Ay, Sir Richard/ said Foster, ' you would 
take no advice. I ever told you that drunken pro- 
fiigate would fail you at need. Now I could have 
helped you to a sober young man.' 

' What, some slow-spoken, long-breathed broth- 
er of the congregation — why, we shall have use for 
such also, man — Heaven be praised, we shall lack 
labourers of every kind. — Ay, that is right — ^forget 
not your pistols — come, now, and let us away/ 

* Whithpr V said Authony.' 

* To my lady 's chamber— and, mind — shc jnust 
along with us. Thou art not a fellow to be starded 
by a shriek." 

* Not if scripture-reason can be rendered for it; 
and it is written " wives obey your husbands." But 
will my lord's commands bear us out if we usc vio- 
lence ?' 

' Tush^ man ! here is his signet,' answercd Var- 
ney ; and, having thus silenced the objections of his 
associate, they went together to Lord Hunsdon's . 
apartment, and acąuainting the sentinel with their 
purpose as a matter sanctioned by the Queen and the 
Earl of Leicester, they entered the apartment of the 
unfortunate Countess. 

The horror of Amy may be conceived, when, 
starting from a broken slumber, she saw at her bed- 
side Varney, the man on earth she most feared and 
liated. It was even a consolation to see that he was 
not alone, though she had so much reason to dread 
his sullen companion. 

' Madam,' said Varney, 'there is no time for 
ceremony. My Lord of Leicester, having fully eon- / 
sidered the exigences of the time, sends you his or- 
ders immediately to accóm^pany us on our return to 
Cumnor-Place. See, here is his signct, in token of 
his instant and pressing commands* 
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* It is false !' said the Cóuntess; * thou hast^tolen 
the warrant, — -thou, who art capable of cvery viUa* 
ny, Iroin the blackedt to the basest.' 

'Itis true, madam,' rcplied Varney; * so true, 
that if you do not instantly arise, and prepare to at- 
tend us, we muśt compel you to obey our orders.' 

' Compel ! — thou darest not put it to that issue, 
base as thou art,' exclaimed the unhappy Cóuntess. 

* That remaihs to be proved, raadam,' said Var- 
oey, who had determined on intimidation as the 
^nly means of subdujpg her high spirit ; * if you put 
tne to it, you will find me a rough groom of the 
chambers.' 

It was at this tJireat that Amy screamed so fear- 
fully, ihat, had it not been for the received opinion 
rf her insanhy, she would ąuickly have had Lord 
Hunsdon and others to her aid, Perceiving, how- 
*ver, that her cries were vain, she appealed to Fos- 
:er in the most affecting terms, conjuringhira, as his 
laughter Janet's honour and purity was dear to him, 
liR to permit her to be treated with unwomanly vi- 
^lence. 

* Why, madam, wives must obey their husbands, 
— ^there 's Scripture-warrant for it,' said Foster ; 

and if you will dress yourself, and come with us 
latiently, there 's no one shall lay finger on you while 
[ can dr a w a pistol- tri gget*.' 

Seeing no help arrive, and comforted even by the 
logged language cń Foster, the Cóuntess promised 
Jo arise and dress herself, if they would agree to rc- 
:ire from the room, Vamey at the same time assu- 
rcd her of all safety and honour while in their hands, 
md promised that he himsełf would not approach 
ler, sińce his presence was so dispteasing. Her 
lu^and, he added, would be at Cumnor- Place with- 
n twenty-four hours after they had reachcd.it. 

Soraewhat comforted by thi« assuhince, upoa 
yłiich, bpwevcr, she saw littlc rtaitólA to td?j > ^5&» 

Dd2 
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unhappy Amy madę her toilette by the assistance 
of the lantern, which they left with her when they 
quitted the apartment. 

Weeping, treinbling, and praying, the imfbitUDate 
lady dressed herseli', with sensations how different 
from the days ia which she was wont to decorate 
herself in all the pride of conscious beauty. She 
endeavoured to delay the compkting her dress as 
long as she could, until, terrified by the impąttence 
of Yaniey, she was obliged to declare herself ready 
to attend them. 

When they were about to niove, the Countess 
clung to Foster with such an appearance of terror 
•at Varney's approach, that the iatter protested to 
her with a deep oath, that he had no intention what- 
soever of even coming near hen * If you do but 
consent to execute your husbands will In quietness, 
you shall,' he said, * see but little of me. I will 
leave you undisturbed to the care of the usher whom 
your gpod taste preft rs/ 

* My husband's will !* she exclaimed. * But it is 
the will of God, and let that be sufficient to me. — I 
will go with Master Foster as unresistingly as ever 
did a literał sacrifice. He is a father at least ; and 
will have decency, if not humanity. For thee Var- 
ney, were it my latest word, thou art an equal stran- 
ger to both.' 

Varney replied only, she was at liberty to choose, 
and walked sonie paces before them to show the 
way ; while, half leaning on Foster, and half carried 
by him, the Countess was transported from the 
Saintlo\)ire Tower to the postem gate, where Tider 
waited with the littcr and horses. 

The Countess was placed in the former without 
r^esistance. She saw with some satisfaction, that 
while Foster and Tider rode close by the litter, 
which the Iatter conducted, the dreaded Yamey 
Jiiigęred behind^ aud was «qqq lost in darkne6$« A 
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Ittde while she stroye, as the road winded round 
the yerge of the lakę, to keep sight of those stately 
towers which called her husband lord, and which 
still in some places, sparkled with lights, where 
wassailers were yet reyelling. But i^hen the di- 
rection of the road rendered this no longer possi- 
ble, she drew back her head, and sinking down on 
the litter, recommended herself to the care of Pro- 
yidence. 

Besides the desire of inducing the Countess to 
proceed ąuietly on her joumcy, Varney had it also 
in yiew to haye an interyiew with Łamboume, by 
whom he every moment expected to be joined, 
without the presence of any witnesses. He kne^ 
the character of this man, prompt, bloody, resolute, 
and 'greedy, and judged him the most fit agent he 
could employ in his farther designs. But ten miles 
of their joumey had been measured ere he heard 
the hasty clatter of horse^s hoofs behind him,. and 
was overtaken by Michael Lamboume» 

Fretted as he was with his absence, Vamey re» 
ceived his profligate seryant with a rebuke of un- 
usual "bitterness. * Drunken yiliain,' he said, ' thy 
idleńess and debauched folly will stretch a haltet 
ere it be long ; and, for me, I care not how soon.' 

This style of objurgation, Łambourne, who wais 
elated to an unusual degree, not only by an extra» 
prdinary cup of winę, but by the sort of conńdential 
interyiew he had just had with the Earl, and the 
secret of which he had madę himself master, did 
not receive with his wonted humility, * He would 
take no insolence of language,' he said, ^ from the 
best knight that ever wore spurs. Lord Leicester 
had dętained him on some business of import, and 
that was enough for Yamey, who was but a seryant 
like himself,' 

Yamey was not a little surprised at his unusual 
tone of msolence; but ascrlbing it to Uc^or^Eu£« 
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fered it to pass as if unnoticed, and then begań to 
. tamper with Lambourne, touching his willi^gness 
to aid iti remoYing out of the Eaii of Leicestei^s 
tiray an obstacle to a rise, whicfa would put it in hb 
power to reward his trustjr followers to their utmost 
wish* And upon Michael Lamboume^s seeming 
ignorant what was meant, he plainly indicated ^ the 
litter-load, yonder,' as the impediment which he de- 
sired should be removed. 

^ Łook you. Sir Richard, and so forth,' said Mi« 
chaeł, ^ some are wiser than some, that is one thing, 
and some are wbrse than some, that'ś another. I 
know my lord's mind on this matter better tiian 
thou, for he hath trusted me fully in the matter. 
.Herę are his mandates, and his last words were, 
Michael Lambourne, for his lordship speaks to me 
as a gentleman of the sword, and iiseth not the 
words drunken vitlain, or such like phrases, of those 
who know not how to bear new dignities.-— Yafney, 
says Jie must pay the utmost respect to my Coun- 
tess — I trust to you for looking to it, Lambourne, 
says his lordship, and you must bring back my sig- 
iiot from him peremf)torily.' 

* Ay,' replied Vamey, ' satd he so, indeed ? You 
know all then/ 

* All — all — and you were as wise as make a friend 
of me while the weather is fair betwixt us,' 

* And was there no one present when my Lord 
80 spoke ?* 

* Not a breathing creature, replied Lambourne. 
' Think you my lord would trust any one with such 
matters, save an approyed man of action like niy- 
selfr 

* Most true,' said Yarncy, and making a pause^ 
he looked forward on the moonlight road. They were 
traversing a wide and open ]|ieath* The litter being 
atłeast a mile before them,was both out of ąight md 
Aairiag, łie looktd btUrnd^ and there was an «s« 
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panse, lighted by the moonbeams, withóut one hu- 
man being in sighu He resumed his speech to 
Lambourne. ' And will you turn upon your mas- 
ter, who has introduced you to this career of court- 
like favoap-«-whose appretitice you have been, Mi- 
chael — who has taught you the depths and shallows 
of court intrigue ?' 

^ Michael not me,* sald Lambourne, I have a 
name will brook a master before it as well as ano- 
ther ; and as to the rest, if I have been an appren- 
tice, my indenti^re is out, and I am resolute to set 
up for myself/ 

* Take thy ąuittance first, thou fool/ said Vąmey, 
and with a pistol, which he had for some time held 
in his hand, shot Lambourne through the body. 

The wretch fell from his horse without a single 
groan, and Yarney dismounting, rlfled his pockets, 
turning out' the lining, that it might appear he had 
fallen by robbers. He secured the EarPs packet, 
which was his chief object, but he also took Lam* 
bourne^s purse contaiuing some gold pieces^ the 
reliąues of what his debauchery had left him, and 
from singular combination of feelings, carried it in 
his hand only the length of a smaU river, which 
crossed the road, into which he threw it as far as he 
could fling. Such are the strange remnants of con- 
science which remain after she seems totally sub* 
dued, that this cruel and remorseless man would 
have felt himself degraded had he pocketed the few 
pieces belonging to the wretch whom he had thus 
ruthlessly slain. The murderer reloaded his pistol, 
after cleansing the lock and barrel from the appear- 
ances of late explosion, and rode calmly after the 
litter, satisfying himself that he had so adroitly re- 
moved a troublesome witness to many of his in- 
trigues, and the bearer of n(iandates which he had 
no intentions to obey, and which, therefore, he was 
desirous it should be thought had never reached 
his band» 
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Tłie renfainder of the jourńey was inade with ą 
degree of speed, which showed the little carc they 
had for the health of the iinhappy Countess. They 
paused only at places where all was under their 
command, and where the tale of the insane Łady 
Varney would have obtained ready credit, had 
she madę any attempt to appeal to the compas- 
sion of the few'persoDs adcnitted to see her. But 
Amy saw no chance of obtaining a hearing frora any 
to whom she had an opportunity of addressing her- 
self, and, besides, was too terrified for the prcsence 
of Varney to yiolate the implied condition, under 
which she was to travel free from his company. 
The authority of Varney, often so used during the 
Earl's private journeys to Cumnor, readily prócured 
relays of horses where wanted, so that they ap- 
proached XIiunnQr-Placc upon the night aftet they 
left Kenilworth. ' > 

* At this period of the journey, Vamey came up 
to the rear of the litter, as he had done before re- 
peatedly during the journey, and asked, * What 
does she ?' 

' She sleeps,' said Foster ; ' I would we were 
home— łer strength is exhausted.' 

* Rest will rcstore her/ answered Vamey. ' She 
shall soon sleep sound and long— -we must consider 
how to lodge her in safety.' 

* In her bwn apartments, to be surę,' said Foster. 
' I have sent Janet to her aunt's, with a proper re- 
huke, and the old women are truth itself— for they 
hate this lady cordially.' 

* We will not trust them, however, friend Antho- 
ny,' said Varney, * we must secure her in that strong- 
hold where you keep your gold.' 

* My gold !' said Anthony much alarmed ; ' why, 
what gold have I ?— God help me, I'have no gold— 
I would I had.' 

- ^ JSTow, marry hang thee, thou stupid brute--«« 
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who thinks of or cares for thy gold ?-— if I did^ould 
I not find a hundred better ways to comc at it ?— « 
In one word, thy bed-clpamber, ^hich thou hast 
fenced so^uriously, mustbe her place of aecliisioD; 
and thou, tfaoa hiad, sball press her piUows of down 
•— »I dare to say the Earl will never ask after the. 
rich fumiture of these four roomś.' 

This last consideration rendered Foster tractable; 
he only asked permis^on to ride before, to make 
matters ready, and spurring his horse, he posted be^ 
fore the litter, while Yamey, falling about three- 
score paces behind it, remained only attended by 
Tidcr. 

Wł)en tbey had arrived at Cumnor-Place, the 
Countess asked eagerly for Janet, and showedmuch 
alarm when informed she was no longer to have the 
attendance of that amisible girl. 

^ My daughter is dear to me, madam,' said Fos- 
ter, grufBy ; ^ and I desire not that she sfaould get 
the court-tricks of lying and scaping— ^somewnat 
too much of that has ^le learned already, an it 
please your ladyship.' 

The Countess, much fatigued and greatły tenifi- 
ed by the drcumstances of herjoumey, madę no 
answer to his insolence, but mildly expre8sed a wish 
to retire to her chamber. 

* Ay, ay,' muttered Foster, * 'tis but reasonable ; 
but, under £avour, you go not to your gew-gaw toy« 
house yonder-^you wiU słeep to-night in better se- 
curity.' 

^ I would tt were in my grave,^ said the Countjess ; 
^ but that mortal feelings shiver at the idea of soul 
and body parting.' 

^ You. I guess, have no chance to shiyer at that,' 
replied Foster. ^ My lord comes hither to-morrow, 
and doobtless you will make your own ways good 
with hiro*' 

^ But does he come hither? — does he indeed, good 
Foster?' 
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* O ay, good Foster V replicd the othen * But 
what Foster shall I be to.morrow, when you speak 
of me to my lord-^hough all I have done was to 
obey his own orders ?' 

* You shall be my protecter-— a rough boe iodeed 
--—but still a protector,' answefed the Counteśs* ^ O, 
that Janet were but here !' 

* She is bettcr where she is/ answered Foster— 
^ one of you is enough to perplex a plsun head— but 
will you taste any ren*eshment V 

' O no no*-my chamber-— my chamben I trusty' 
she said, ^ I may secure it on the inside.' 

* With all my heart,' answered Foster, *so I may 
secure it on the outside ;' and taking a light, he led 
theway to a part of the building where Amy had 
neyer been, and conducted her up a stair pf ęreat 
height, preceded by one of the old womęn with a 
lamp. At the head of the stair, which seeined of 
almost immeasurable height, they crossed a short 
wooden gallery, formed of black oal, apd very nar- 
row, at the farther end of which was astrong oakeu 
door, which opened and admitted them into the mi- 
ser's apartment, homely in its accommodations ia 
the very last degreę, and except in name, litdc dif- 
fcrent from a prison-vault. 

Foster stopped at the door^ and gave the lamp to 
the Countess, without either ofFering or permitting 
the attendance of the old woman who had carried 
it« The lady stood not on ceremony, but taking it 
hastily, barred the door, and secured it with the 
ample means provided on the inside for that pur- 
pose. 

Varney, meanwhile, had lurked behind on the 
stairs, but hearing the door barred, he now came 
up on tiptoe, and Foster, winking to him, pointed 
with self-complacence to a piece of concealed ma- 
jchinery in the wali, which, playing with much ease 
and little noise, dropped a part of the wooden 



gallciy, after the nianner of a drawbridge, so 
as to cut ofF all communication between the door 
of the bed-room, which be usually inhabited, and 
the latiding place of the high winding-stair which 
ascended to it. The ropę by which this machineiy 
was wrought was generally carried withip the 
bed-chamber, it being Foster's object to provide 
against invasion from without; but now that it 
was intended to secure the prisoner within, the 
cord had been broaght over to the landing-place, 
and was there madę fast, wben Foster, with much 
complacency, had raised their unsuspected trap- 
door. 

Yarney looked with great attention at the ma- 
chinery, and peeped morę than once at the deep 
abyss which was opened under the yacant part 
of thć gallery. It was dark as pitch^ ąhd seemed 
profoundly deep, and as Foster informed his con- 
federate in a whisper, went nigh to the lowest vault 
of the Castle. Varney cast once morę a fixed and 
long look down into this sable gulph, and then fol- 
lowed Foster down to the part of the manor-house 
mosft usually inhabited. 

When they arriyed in the parlour, which we 
have mentioned, Yarney reąuested Foster to get 
them s\ipper, and some of the choicest winę. * I 
will seek Alasco/ he added ; ' we have work for 
him to do, and we must put him into good heart.' 

Foster groaned at this intimation, but madę no 
remonstrance. The old woman assured Yarney 
that Alasco had scarce eaten or drunken sińce her 
inaster's departure, -liying perpetually sbut up in 
the laboratory, and talking as if the world's conti- 
iTuanx:e depended on what he was doing tliere. 

'I will teath him that the world hath other 
claims on him,' said Yarney, seizing a light, and 
going in quest of the alchemia t. He returned, after 
a considerable absence, ver>' pale, but yet with his 
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habitual sneer on his cheekand noatril*-^ Ottt 
friend^' he said, ^ has exhaled.' 

^ How ! what mean you I — Run aw^yf-^ed 
with my forty pounds oi gold, that shoukl have 
been multiplied a thousand lold i I will have Hue 
and Cry.^ 

* I will tell tbee a surcr way/ said Vamey» 

* How ! which way V ezclatmed Foster ; ' I will 
have back my forty pounds — I deemed them as 
surely a thousand times multiplied — I will have back 
my in-put, at the least,' 

^ Go hang thyself then^ and see Alasce in the 
Devirs Court of Chancery, for thither he has car- 
cicd the cause.' 

^ How-^what doest thou meanr-«is he dead {* 

^ Ay, truły is he, and properly swoln idready 
in the face and body-— He had been mixUig some 
of his devil's medicines, and the glaito mask which 
he used const^tly had fallen from his face, and the 
subtle poison had entered the brain and done its 
work.* 

*' Sancta Maria P said Foster ; ^ I mean God 
in his mercy preserve us froni coYetpusness and 
deadly sin. Had he not had projection, think you V 
Saw you no ingots in the crucibles V 

^ Nay, I looked not but at the dead carrion,' an« 
swered Varney ; * an ugly spectacle— he was swoln 
like a corpse three days expo8ed on the wheel — 
Pah ? give me a cup of winę/ 

* I will go,' said Foster, * I will examine myself.' 
—He took the lamp, and hastened to the door, but 
therc hesitated, and paused. ^ Will you not go with 
me V said he to Varney. 

* To what piirpose,' said Vamey; *I have scen 
and smelled enough to spoil my appetite. I broke 
the window however, and let in the air — ^it reeked 
of sulphur, and most suifocating steąms, aa»if the 
very devil had been there.' 
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* And migfat it not be the act of the Dsemon 
himself V said Foster, still hesitating ; ^ I have 
heard he is powerful at such times, and with such 
people.' 

* Still if it were that Satan of thine,' answered 
Yamey, ^who thus jades thy imagination^ thou 
ait in perfect safety, unless he is a most uncon- 
scionable devil indeed. He hath had two good sops 
of late.' 

* How, two sops— «what mean you ?' said Foster 
— * what mean you r 

^ You wili know in time — and this other banquet 
—but thou wilt esteem Her too choice a morsel for 
the fiend*8 tooth— she must have ber psalms, and 
harpsr, and seraphs/ 

Anthony Foster heard, and came slowly back to 
the table, ^ God, Sir Richard, and must that then 
be done.' 

* Ay, in very truth, Anthony, or there comes no 
copyhold thy way.' 

^ I always foresaw it would land there,' said Fos- 
teri * but how, sir Richard, how ?— for not to win 
the world would I put hands on ber/ 

* I cannot blame thee,' said Varney ? * I shoułd 
be reluctant to do that myself — we miss Alasco 
and his manna sorely; ay, and the dog Lam* 
boume.' 

« Why, where tarries Lamboume V said Fos- 
ter. 

* Ask no questions,' said Yarney, * thou wilt 
see him one day, if thy creed is true. — But to our 
graver matter — I will teach thee a springe, Tony, 
to catch a woodcock-— yonder trap-dbor— -yonder 
gim-crack of thine, will remain secure in appear- 
ance, will it not, though the supports are withdrawn 
beneath.' 

* Ay, marry, will it, so long as it is not trod- 
den on,' 
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^^But were the lady to attempt an escape by that 
way, her weight would carry it down.' 

•^ A mous&'s weight would do it,' said Foster-' 

* Why, then, she dies in attempting her escape, 
and what could you or I help it honest Tony i Łet 
U8 to bed, we will adjust our project to-morrow. 

On the next day when evening approached, 
Yarney summoned Foster to the £xecution of 
their plan. Tider and Foster's old man-servaDt 
were sent on a feigned errand down to the vil« 
lagę, and Anthony himself, as if anxiou8 to see 
that the Countess suflered no want of accommo- 
dation, yisited her place of confinement. He was 
so much staggered at the mUdness. and patience 
with which she seemed to endure her coniine- 
ment,. that he could not help earnestly recom- 
mending to her not to cross the threshold on any 
accoiint whatsoever, until Lord Leicester should 
come, * Which,' he added, *I trust in God, wiU 
be very soon/ Amy patiently promised that she 
would resign herself to her fate, and Foster retum- 
ed to his hardened companion with his conscience 
half-eased of the perilous load which weighed on it. 
* I have warned her/ he said ; ^ surely iu vain is the 
snare set in the sight of any bird/ 

He left, thercfore, the countess's door unsecur- 
ed on the outside, and withdrew the supports 
which sustained the falling trap, which, tnere- 
fore kept its level posilion merely through a alight 
adhesion. They then withdrew to wait the issuc 
on the ground floor adjoining, but they waited 
long in yain. At length Yarney, after walking 
long to and fro, with his face roufflcd in his cloak, 
tbrew it suddcńly bąck, and $aid 'Surely never 
was a woman fool enough to neglect so fair an op- 
portunity of escape.' 

* Perhaps she is resolved,' said Foster, ' to await 
ber huaband'a. return,. 
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** True— most true,* said Varney^ rushing out, ' 1 
had aot thougbt of that before.' 

In less than two minutes, Foster, -who remained 
behiad, heard the tread of a horse in the court- 
yard, with a whistle siitiilar to that which was 
the Earl^s usuał signal;-*and the instant after 
the door of the Countess^s chamber opened, and 
the trap-door gave way. There was a rushing 
80und--<a heavy fali — a faint groan — and all was 
over. 

At the same instant, Yarney called in at the 
window, in an accent and tonę which was an indes- 
cribable mixture betwixt horror and raillery, * Is 
the bird caught ?— Is the deed done ?' 

* O God, forgiye us !' replied Anthony Pos- 
ter. 

' Why, thou fool,* said Yarney, * thy toil is end- 
ed, and thy reward secure. Łook down into the 
vault — ^what seest thou V 

^ I only see a heap of wbite clothes, like a 
snow-drift,* said Foster. ' O God, she moves her 
arm !' 

* Hurl something down on hen— Thy gold chest,. 
Tony — it is a heavy one/ 

' Yarney, thou art an incarnate fiend !^ — repli- 
ed Foster;—* There needs nothing morę— she is 
gone !' 

* So pass our trouble^,' said Yarney, entering the 
i-oom ; * I dreamed not I ćould have mimicked the 
£arl's cali so well. Łet us now think bow the 
alarm should be giveu,— -the body is to remain 
where it is.' 

But their wickedness was to be permitted no 
longer; — for, even while thcy wcre at this coin 
&ulUtion, Tressiłian and Raleigh broke in ujpon 
them, having obtained admittaiiice by means pf 
the Bcryants whom they had secured at the vil- 
lage. 

£e2 
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Anthony Foster fled; and, knowing each cor- 
ner and pass of the intricate old house, escaped 
all search. But Yarney was taken on the spot; 
and, instead of express4ng compunction for what 
he had done, seemed to take a iiendisb pleasure 
in pointing out to them the remains of the mur- 
dered Countess, while at the same time he defied 
them to shew that he had any share in her death. 
The despairing grief of Tressilian, on viewing 
the mangled and yet warm remains of what had 
lately been so lovely and so beloved, was such, 
that 'Raleigh was compelled to have him removed 
from the place by force, while he himself assumed 
the direction of what was to be done* 

Varney, upon a second examination, madę very 
little mystery either of the crime or of łts motiyes ; 
ulleging as a reason for his frankness, that though 
much of what he confessed could only have attach- 
ed to him by suspicion, yet that suspicion would 
have been suiilcient to deprive him of Łeicester^s 
confidence, and to destroy all his towering plans of 
ambition. ' I was not bom/ he said, ^ to drag on 
the remainder of life a degraded outcasty— nor will 
I so die, that my fate shall make a holiday to the 
Yulgar herd.' 

From these words it was apprehended he had 
some design upon himself, and he was carefully 
deprived of all means, by which such could be 
carried into execution« But like some of the he- 
roes of antiąuity, he carried about his person a 
smali quantity of strong poison, prepared proba- 
bly by the celebrated Demetrius Alasco. Having 
swallowed tbis potion over-night, he was found 
next morning dead in his celi; nor did he appear 
to have suffered miich agony, his countenance pre- 
senting, even in death, the habitual expre8sion of 
sneering sarcasm, which was predominant while he 
lived. The wicked mau, saith Scripture, hath na 
bonds in his death. 
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The fate of his colleague in wickedness was 
3Ug unknowD. Cumnor-Place was deserted im- 
nediately after ihe murder^ for, in the YiciniŁy 
f what was całled the Lady Dudley's Chamber, 
lie domestics pretended to hear groans aad 
creams, and other superuatural noises, After a 
ertain length of time, Janet, hearing no tidings 
f her father, became the uncontroUed inistress 
f his propcrty, and conferred it with her hand 
pon Wayland, who had become a man of settled 
baracter, and had a place in £nzabeth's household. 
lut it had been after they had been both dead for 
orne years, that their eldcst son and heir^ in mak* 
Ig some researches about Cumnor-Hall, disco- 
ered a secret passage, closed by an iron door, 
^hich, opening from under the bed in the Lady 
)udley's Chamber de^cended to a sort of celi, 
1 which they found an iron chest containing a 
uantity of gold, and a human skeleton stretcbed 
bove it. The fate of Anthony Foster was naw 
lanifest. He had fled to this place of conceal- 
lent, forgetting the key of the spring-lock, and se- 
ured from escape, by the means he had used for 
reservation of that gold, for which he had sold 
is salvation, he had there perished miserably. Un- 
tiestionably the groans and screams heard by the 
omestics were not entirely imaginar}', but were 
lose of this wretch, who, in his agony, was crying 
3r relief and succour. 
The news of the Countess's dreadful fate put 
sudden period to the pleasures of Kenilworth. 
-eicester retired from court, and for a considera- 
le time abandoned himself to his distress. But 
s Yarney in his last declaration had been stu- 
ious to spare the character of his patron, he was 
ne object rather of compassion than resentment^ 
The G^ueen at length recalled him to court ; he was 
nce mori^ distinguished as a fttatesman and for 
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Yourite, and the test of his careęr is well known to 
history. But there was somcthing reUibutive in 
his death, if, according to an aecount very gene- 
rally receiyed, it took place from his swallowing a 
draught of poison, which was designed for another 
person. 

Sir Hugh Robsart died very soon after his 
daughter, having settled his estate on Tressiltan. 
But neither the prospect of rural independence, 
nor the promises of favour which Elizabeth held 
out to induce him to foUow the court, could remoyc 
his pro^ound melancholy. Wherever he went, he 
seemed to see before him the disfigured corpse of 
the early and only object of his affection. At length, 
having madę provision for the maintenance of the 
old friends and old servants of Sir Hugh's family 
at Lidcote-Hall, he himself embarked with his 
friend Raleigh for the Yirginia expedition, and, 
young in years, but old in griefs, died before his 
day in that foreign land, 

Of inferior persons it is only necessary to say, 
that Blount's wit grew brighter as his yellow roses 
luded; and that doing his part as a brave com- 
mander in the wars, he was much morę in his ele- 
ment, than during the short period of his following 
the court; and that Flibbertigibbet's acute genius 
raised him to favour and diiitinction, in the cm- 
ployment both of Burleigh and CeciU 



The outlines of this melancholy tale may be 
found, at greatest length, in Ashmole's Antiqui- 
ties of Berkshire, although it is alluded to in many 
other works which treat of Łeicestei^s histoty.— 
The ingęnious translator of ^ Camoens^* William 
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Julius Mickle, has madę the Counte8s's tragedy the 
subject of a beautiful elegy, called Cumnor-Hall, 
which concludes with these lines : 

l'Iie village maids, with fearful glance, 

Avoid tne ancient inoss-grown wali, 
Nop ever lead the merpy dance 

Among the groves óf Cumnor-Hali. 

And many a trareUer has sigh'd. 

And pensive mounM that lady's fali, 
As wandering onward he has spied, 

The haunted to wers of Cumnor-IIall. 



THE END. 



